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1. 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PART I. 


Tue following paragraphs have formed a part of the “law of 
the land” for more than eighty-five years, and were recently 
reénacted in the Revised Statutes of the United States : 


“Sxction 1625. Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective 
States, resident therein, who is of the age of eighteen years, and 
under the age of forty-five years, shall be enrolled in the militia.” 

“Sec. 1628. Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be 
constantly provided with a good musket or firelock, of a bore suffi- 
cient for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet 
and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch with a box therein 
to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges, suited to the bore of 
his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity 
of powder and ball ; or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and 
powder-horn, twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of powder ; and shall appear so armed, accoutred, 
and provided, when called out to exercise or into service. . . . Each 
commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword or hanger and 
spontoon,” 

“Sec. 1632. . . . The officers [of cavalry] shall be armed with a 
sword or hanger, a fusee, bayonet and belt, with a cartridge-box to 
contain twelve cartridges. . . . Each dragoon shall furnish himself 
with a serviceable horse, at least fourteen and a half hands high, a 
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good saddle, bridle, mail-pillion, and valise, holsters, and a breast- 
plate and crupper,” etc. 

Few of the younger men of our generation can interpret these 
provisions without the aid of a dictionary. The powder-horns, 
flints, fusees, muskets, hangers, spontoons, breastplates, and mail- 
pillions of our fathers, must be looked for, not in our arsenals, but 
in the cabinets of antiquaries. The sections of the law quoted 
above indicate how far modern improvements in the matériel of 
war have carried us since the close of the last century. Military 
implements, the supply of an army, its organization, tactics, and 
discipline, have constituted the elements of military science in all 
ages; but improvement in weapons and accoutrements appears to 
‘lead and control all the rest. Each new development in arms 
must be followed by a corresponding change in organization, dis- 
cipline, and tactics. It would be interesting to trace the changes 
through which military science has passed during the last century. 
‘We should find, especially during the last half-century, that at 
the end of each great war some leading implement was mustered 
out of service, and replaced by a better one; and every such im- 
‘provement has required a corresponding change in the prevailing 
methods of warfare. Just now, military inventors are inquiring 
whether it is easier to produce an irresistible projectile than an 
impenetrable target. When the problem shall be solved, the ar- 
maments of the civilized world must be conformed to the result. 

During the great war for the Union, the United States acquired 
an experience in all branches of military science more rich and 
varied than in any previous half-century of our history ; and many 
efforts have since been made, both by Congress and students of 
military science, to embody this experience in the better organi- 
zation and equipment of our army. 

It was the purpose of Congress, in the act of July 28, 1866, 
“fixing the military peace establishment,” to make a permanent 
organization of the army, and to use, in its formation, the very ex- 
cellent material which the war had developed. Public opinion, 
at that time, was almost unanimous that the army should be larger, 
in proportion to our population and extent of territory, than it was 
before the war ; and the five regiments of artillery, ten regiments 
of cavalry, and forty-five regiments of infantry, constituting an 
army of fifty thousand men, authorized by that act, was con- 
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sidered as small a force as was consistent with the development 
of military science and the proper defense of the nation. Whether 
the change of opinion which has since taken place in Congress be 
founded on sufficient or insufficient grounds, it is not now worth 
while to inquire. But it should be remembered that at the date 
of the act fixing the peace establishment, and during several suc- 
ceeding years, the duties of the national Government were neces- 
sarily of a semi-military character. It was a period of transition 
from war to peace ; and the work of reconstruction, as undertaken 
by Congress, could only be successfully accomplished by the aid 
of the army. The employment of the army in a service so closely 
related to political action, produced not a little prejudice against 
the entire military establishment; and it should be mentioned to 
the credit of the army that, while the work was distasteful to all 
its leading officers, they not only performed their duty without a 
murmur, but bore, with honorable fortitude, the political criti- 
cisms which this unsought service brought upon them. 

When the seceded States were restored to their normal rela- 
tions to the Union, and the work of reconstruction was substan- 
tially complete, it became evident that the army was larger than 
the country needed for the ordinary service of peace; and the 
necessary economy required to reduce the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion resulting from the war rendered imperative such reduction 
as was consistent with the public safety. As early as 1868 Con- 
gress addressed itself to the work of reconstructing the army on 
the basis of a smaller organization, and, in so doing, encountered 
some of the most difficult and delicate questions of statesmanship 
and military science. Not only in Congress, but also among offi- 
cers whose experience in the field entitled their opinions to great 
weight, there was found the widest disparity of views on almost 
every leading topic of inquiry. Added to the inherent difficul- 
ties of the subject was the fact that no considerable reduction 
could be made without doing great injustice to officers who had 
abandoned the pursuits of civil life, and had so long devoted 
themselves to the military profession that they were in a measure 
unfitted for other avocations. 

. At every session of Congress since 1868, the question of the 
strength, organization, and administration of the army, has been 
examined and discussed with more or less thoroughness. But 
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legislation on the subject has consisted only of fragmentary acts, 
temporary makeshifts, in which repeated reductions have been ef- 
fected in the force of the army, accompanied with the intimation 
that the work of reorganization was only postponed. By the act 
of March 3, 1869, all appointments and promotions in the line 
and staff of the army were stopped until further legislation by 
Congress, and all enlistments were stopped until the number of 
infantry regiments should be reduced to twenty-five. This act, 
together with the act of July 15, 1870, effected a reduction in the 
number of commissioned officers from 3,036 to 2,277; and the 
number of enlisted men was reduced by two steps, first from 
51,605 to 35,000, and then to 30,000. 

The act of June 16, 1874, reduced the number of commis- 
sioned officers to 2,161, and the number of enlisted men to 25,000. 
By the act of August 15, 1876, a temporary increase of 2,500 
enlisted in the cavalry regiments was authorized, to meet the ne- 
cessities of the Sioux War, but they were to be continued only 
during the Indian hostilities. And, finally, a bill is now pending 
(February, 1878) in the House of Representatives, which abol- 
ishes several of the staff departments, some by actual muster out, 
and others by consolidation, and musters out ten regiments of in- 
fantry, four of cavalry, and two of artillery. It reduces the force 
of enlisted men to 20,000, and requires the mustering out of 835 
commissioned officers, with the provision, however, that, in case the 
Indian Bureau shall be transferred to the War Department, the 
President may retain in the service 198 of the proscribed officers 
of the lowest rank ; but 637 commissioned officers will be peremp- 
torily dismissed if the bill becomes a law. 

Early in the discussion of the subject the difficulties con- 
nected with the proper adjustment of the several staff depart- 
ments were so great that the expedient was adopted of suspend- 
ing promotions in the staff altogether until it should be so re- 
duced by the casualties of the service as to make the problem 
of reorganization more easy of solution. By the act of July 24, 
1876, Congress referred the whole subject of reforming and reor- 
ganizing the army to a commission, to consist of two members of 
the Senate, two members of the House of Representatives, and 
two officers from the army, one from the line and one from the 
staff corps. Unfortunately, the act required the commission to 
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report to Congress the results of their deliberations by the 1st 
day of December following. The commission accumulated much 
valuable material, but their term of service expired before it was 
possible to reach satisfactory conclusions ; and now the whole sub- 
ject is again pending in Congress as unsettled as ever. In the 
mean time the efficiency of the army is seriously impaired by the 
uncertainty and apprehension which the situation produces; and 
the continual agitation of the subject by Congress, without reach- 
ing any conclusion, is a grievous wrong to the officers. It is the 
purpose of this article to give the readers of the Review an op- 
portunity to know what the army itself thinks upon these ques- 
tions. 

Probably every intelligent citizen recognizes the necessity of 
maintaining a regular army in time of peace, and for two rea- 
sons: 1. To keep alive the knowledge and practice of military 
science, so that, at any time, in case of foreign or domestic war, 
the nation may know how to defend itself against the most skill- 
ful enemy. A military establishment, sufficient for the attain- 
ment of this object, would be necessary, even if we had no pres- 
ent employment whatever for a single soldier. 2. To have 
constantly at our command an active, disciplined force sufficient 
to preserve inviolate the national boundaries; to protect our 
widely-extended frontier against a savage and treacherous race ; 
to protect the public property and preserve the peace in all places 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; and to 
aid the several States in case of invasion or insurrection too pow- 
erful to be controlled by their local authorities. An army large 
enough to meet these two requirements will doubtless receive the 
generous and cordial support of all right-minded citizens. The 
size, character, and administration of such an army, are the fac- 
tors of the problem now under discussion before the American 
people. Before expressing any opinion on the several questions 
involved in this controversy, we propose to hear what the leaders 
of military science are thinking in regard to it. 

The papers laid before the commission already referred to, 
but not yet published, are of great value, both on account of the 
ability with which they were prepared, and the high character 
and varied experience of their authors. 

The paper presented by the General of the Army gives us an 
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admirable condensation of the history of our army from the birth 
of the Constitution to the present time, and also his suggestions 
for the better organization and administration of our present 
establishment. 

Its author has passed through all the grades of the service 
with distinguished honor. To a career of extraordinary brilliancy 
and success in the command of great armies in the field, and nine 
years of experience at the head of the army, since the war, he has 
added his own personal examination and study of the military 
establishments of the leading states of Europe. 

His patriotism, breadth of views, and fullness of knowledge, 
entitle his opinions and recommendations to great weight. 

We quote his paper entire : 


Heapqvarters Army oF THE UniTep 
Wasuineton, D. C., September, 1876 
To Hon. J. D. Cameron, Secretary of War, and President of the Commission 
Jor the Reorganization, etc., of the Army. 

Sir: ... In compliance with the resolution adopted by the commis- 
sion at its first session, August, 1876, I have the honor to submit my indi- 
vidual views and opinions of the matters confided to our action. 

Preliminary thereto, I have endeavored to select, from the American state 
papers, military affairs, and from the various reports of the Secretaries of 
War and committees of Congress, such documents as will show the gradual 
growth and development of the small army which existed at the time of the 
inauguration of our present Government in 1789. 

From these it will appear that General Washington, in the very first year 
of his administration, called the attention of Congress to the neeessity of 
maintaining a regular force “to protect the frontiers from the depredations of 
hostile Indians; to prevent intrusion on the public lands, and to facilitate 
the surveying and selling of the same for the purpose of reducing the public 
debt.” Subsequently, on January 21, 1790, he submitted a plan of the Sec- 
retary of War, General Knox, for the organization of the militia, with his 
famous report, which has been held as fundamental doctrine in this coun- 
try ever since. 

Yet in his “plan” of organization he seems to have been convinced by 
the arguments of Maréschal Saxe to adopt the old Roman legion as the 
“unit or basis,” because it was a “little army in itself,” composed of all 
parts, and “ prepared to meet every species of war that could present itself.” 

Under this influence, and authorized by Congress, General Washington, 
in 1792, organized the then army into the “Legion of the United States,” 
divided into four sub-legions. Each sub-legion contained one troop of dra- 
goons, one company of artillery, four companies of rifles, and eight compa- 
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nies of infantry, amounting to 1,280 men, and the four sub-legions aggre-- 
gated 5,120 officers and men. 

The general stag’ was: one major-general, or legionary-general, four 
brigadier-generals, or sub-legionary generals, one adjutant, one quartermas- 
ter, one deputy-quartermaster, one surgeon, one chaplain. 

Field- Officers. —Fourteen majors, fifty-six captains, sixty lieutenants, for- 
ty-eight ensigns, and four cornets. 

In addition were allowed four surgeons, twelve surgeons’ mates, and six 
surgeons’ mates for garrison duty, or extra service. 

This organization may be assumed as the foundation on which all subse- 
quent armies have been built. 

The experience of a few years, however, seems to have demonstrated 
that the modern regiment was better adapted to administration than the 
legion composed of all arms; and we find that by an act of Congress of 
March 6, 1802, the army was reorganized into a regiment of artillery, two 
regiments of infantry, a corps of engineers, and a general staff, aggregating 
8,356. Many changes followed in quick succession, embracing the period of 
the war with Great Britain of 1812-14; and in 1817 we find the army to 
have consisted of a general staff, corps of engineers, Ordnance Department, 
a regiment of light artillery, a corps of artillery, eight regiments of infantry, 
and one of rifles, aggregating 8,221 men. 

Then, as now, the country was staggering under the effect of a large 
debt, incurred in the then recent war, which called for a reduction of the 
expenses of the General Government. Under a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of April 17, 1818, the Hon. John OC. Calhoun, then Secre- 
tary of War, submitted a special report on the subject of army organization 
and administration ; and subsequently, on January 12, 1820, another on the 
same general subject, which reports seems to me so exhaustive, and so ap- 
plicable to the present occasion, that nothing more need be written, further 
than to apply his principles and reasoning to the new state of facts. 

He assumes as axioms: 

“That the army, in organization and numbers, should have reference to 
the objects for which it is maintained. The objects for which a standing 
army in peace ought to be maintained, may be comprised under two classes: 
1, Those which, though they have reference to a state of war, yet are more 
immediately connected with its duties in peace; and, 2. Those which relate 
immediately and solely to war. Under the first class may be enumerated as 
the leading objects, the garrisoning of our forts along the Atlantic frontier 
in order to preserve them, and to cause the sovereignty of the United States 
to be respected in their immediate neighborhood; and the occupying of cer- 
tain commanding posts in our inland frontiers to keep in check our savage 
neighbors, and to protect our newly-formed and feeble settlements in that 
quarter. These are, doubtless, important objects, but are by no means so 
essential as those which relate solely to a state of war... . 

“The great and leading objects, then, of a military establishment in peace, 
ought to be to create and perpetuate military skill and experience, so that at 
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all times the country may have at its command a body of officers sufficiently 
numerous and well-instructed in every branch of duty, both of the line and 
of the staff; and the organization of the army ought to be such as to enable 
the Government, at the commencement of hostilities, to obtain a regular 
force adequate to the emergencies of the country, properly organized and 
prepared for actual service. . . . 

“To give such an organization, the leading principles in its formation ought 
to be, that at the commencement of hostilities there should be nothing either 
to new-model or to create. The only difference, consequently, between the 
peace and the war formation of the army ought to be in the increased mag- 
nitude of the latter; and the only change in passing from the former to the 
latter should consist in giving to it the augmentation which will then be 
“Tt is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from peace to war 
may be made without confusion or disorder; and the weakness and danger 
which otherwise would be inevitable be avoided. Two consequences result 
from this principle: 1. The organization of the staff in a peace establish- 
ment ought to be such that every branch of it should be completely formed, 
with such extension as the number of troops and posts occupied may render 
necessary ; and, 2. That the organization of the line ought, as far as prac- 
ticable, to be such that, in passing from peace to the war formation, the 
force may be sufficiently augmented without adding new regiments and bat- 
talions; thus raising the war on the peace establishment, instead of incur- 
ring a new army to be added to the old, as at the commencement of the late 
war (1812). The next principle to be observed is, that the organization 
ought to be such as to induce, in time of peace, citizens of adequate talents 
and respectability of character to enter and remain in the military service of 
the country, so that the Government may have officers at its command, who 
to the requisite experience would add the public confidence. The correctness 
of this principle can scarcely be doubted, for surely if it is worth having an 
army at all, it is worth having it well commanded.” 

Since the date of that report the country has had the experience of three 
great wars, and innumerable conflicts with the Indians, yet the principles 
enunciated are the same to-day as in 1820, The various changes of organi- 
zation and of the strength of parts are better illustrated by the documents 
and tables herewith, than by any written statement I might attempt, but it 
is seen clearly that the present organization and strength of the army result 
logically from antecedent events; and that measured by any standard—of 
the population of the country, its wealth, the extent of territory, the number 
of posts to be maintained, the routes of travel to be guarded, the public 
lands, from which trespassers are to be excluded, or indeed by any fair in- 
ference of necessity—it can be demonstrated that the existing military estab- 
lishment, including all officers and enlisted men, aggregating 27,489, is less 
in proportion than was the Legion of the United States, fixed by General 
Washington in 1792. 

Therefore, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to let well enough 
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alone, and to allow the existing army to increase or diminish by natural 
causes, according to the necessities of the country. 

But on the supposition that the present commission prefer to accomplish 
a thorough reorganization, I have prepared the accompanying table, exhibiting 
an organization easily reached from the present standard, and which would 
better fulfill the second of Mr. Calhoun’s principles of being enlarged to a 
war standard with the least possible “ confusion or disorder,” and “at the 
least possible expense.” 

It will be observed that I assume the new force, or peace establishment, 
to consist of five regiments of artillery, ten of cavalry, and twenty of in- 
fantry ; each to have the same identical organization, leaving to the artillery 
and cavalry the same number of companies as now, and diminishing the 
number of infantry regiments by five, but adding two companies to each 
regiment, thus only disbanding ten of the existing companies. I take from 
the artillery and cavalry fifteen majors, and give twenty to the infantry, an 
increase of five; and give to each company of cavalry and infantry two first- 
lieutenants, the same that the artillery now have. This will increase the 
number of first lieutenants in the army by three hundred and sixty, a most 
valuable increase, because they are the active “ duty-officers,” and they con- 
stitate the school from which the country will, in times of war and danger, 
habitually draw the chief officers for hard service. 

Examining the table further, we find that each regiment, of every arm of 
service, is composed of twelve companies, susceptible of being grouped into 
three battalions of four companies each, to command and administer which 
are— 

One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, two majors (one field-officer to com- 
mand each battalion); one adjutant, and one quartermaster and commissary 
—making six officers ; and — 

One sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one commissary sergeant, 
and one principal musician—making four non-commissioned staff. 

Each company will have one captain, two first-lieutenants, and one sec- 
ond-lieutenant—making four officers; one orderly sergeant, three sergeants, 
three corporals, two artificers, two musicians, and fifty privates—making 
four officers and sixty-one enlisted men. 

Each regiment would then contain, for a peace establishment, fifty-four 
officers and seven hundred and thirty-six enlisted men—aggregating seven 
hundred and ninety; or the 


5 regiments of artillery = 60 companies = 270 officers, and 3,680 men. 
10 cavalry 120 540 
20 infantry 240 “ 1,080 


1,890 
Aggregating officers and men, 27,650. 


To increase to the war standard, simply add to each company one ser- 
geant, one corporal, and fifty privates, which would result as follows: 
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5 regiments of artillery = 60 companies = 270 officers, and 6,800 men. 
10 “ cavalry 120 “ s400Ci«i* 13,600 “ 
20 infantry 240 1,080 27,200 “ 


1,890 47,600 


To further increase for war purposes, add four new companies to each 
battalion, and we have— 


5 regiments of artillery = 120 companies = 510 officers, and 13,700 men. 
10 cavalry 240 1,020 27,400 “ 
20 infantry 480 sad 2,040 54,800 


3,570 95,900 


The Getmans now use companies as large as two hundred and fifty men, 
so that a battalion of eight companies numbers two thousand men. As- 
suming that as the mazimum, we will have— 

5 regiments = 15 battalions of artillery = 30,000 
10 “ 30 “ cavalry, 60,000 
« 60 infantry, 120,000 


Making an army of 210,000 


on a minimum, or peace basis, of 27,650. Thus an effective and well-organ- 
ized army, of over 200,000, can be created promptly, “ without the least 
confusion or disorder,” fulfilling all the conditions of Mr. Calhoun’s second 
great principle, which he regarded as of more national importance than 
the first. 

On considering any paper organization, it is safe to assume that about 
one-third are usually absent. This seems a large proportion, but it is the 
result of experience extending back for centuries. Good discipline and good 
administration diminish this ratio; while bad discipline and worse adminis- 
tration increase it largely. The usual causes of diminished ranks are, wounds 
and sickness; furloughs and leaves of absence; confinement, by way of 
punishment; details for cooking; for care of sick; as teamsters; care and 
distribution of supplies; detachments for escorts of trains and exposed 
points along the routes of supply, etc. These causes are common to all armies 
in peace and in war; besides which our peace establishment is specially sub- 
ject to causes which take officers away from their legitimate regiments and 
companies. It is a very common popular error that an army is necessarily 
idle in time of peace; and, for this alleged reason, influential families strive 
to draw their sons and friends away from their duty. No army in war per- 
forms more real hard work than does our American peace establishment, 
building forts and posts along our ever-changing frontier; building roads 
hundreds and thousands of miles in extent; guarding trains, and in explora- 
tions, which cause them to march thousands of miles in a single season, ete. 
Among these special causes, I will enumerate the following: The Military 
Academy at all times draws from the regiments thirty officers ; the civil uni- 
versities are entitled to thirty by law; the recruiting service requires forty ; 
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besides which are courts-martial, boards of survey, boards to examine new 
inventions in arms, accoutrements, clothing, and equipments; ‘“ Centennial 
Boards,” ete. At this very time there are three hundred and thirty-five 
officers so absent from their proper companies, besides many more who have 
leave of absence from their division and departwent commanders. I am 
satisfied that discipline and good economy demand that there never should 
be less than two, and habitually not less than three, officers present with 
each organized company; and it is for this reason that I have added one first- 
lieutenant to each company of cavalry and infantry, the same as now exists 
in the artillery companies. 

The company is the foundation of all good armies. It is here the officers 
and soldiers learn guard-duty, picket-duty, the drill, the mode of cooking, 
the manner of sleeping in barracks or in the field, the indispensable habit of 
subordination and obedience; how tc preserve the health and strength of 
the men; how to care for the sick and wounded; the muster, embracing 
the history of individuals, on which are based all claims for pensions, boun- 
ties, and provision in old age and infirmity. 

Four such companies united form the battalion, with a field-officer to 
command, which is a splendid unit for peace or for war; and the value of 
this organization is, that, in the ever-varying phases which military duty as- 
sumes in our country, two of these battalions may be easily strengthened by 
the transfer of all the effective officers and privates of the third battalion to 
the other two, thus constituting an effective force of eight companies, each 
of which will have about seventy-five privates, eleven non-commissioned 
officers, and four officers, while the reduced battalion would remain at some 
depot, constituting a sufficient guard, and be useful in collecting a reserve 
force of recruits. 

The three battalions habitually compose the regiment, which is the most 
perfect organization, common to all civilized arms, where administration and 
discipline are united under the colonel, an officer of experience, who should 
be qualified for every manner of duty—field and staff—in peace or war; and 
who would be ready for the most parsimonious administration, or for an 
enlargement of his command to the equivalent of an ordinary division. 

Having thus disposed of the army proper, I will now pass to the subjects 
of “generals ” and of “ general staff,” which have given rise toso much con- 
troversy. 

According to existing laws, there are in the military establishment to- 
day— 

One general, one lieutenant-general, three major-generals, six brigadier- 
generals. 

These are all now employed on duties commensurate with their rank, yet 
there are employed two other officers of the grade of colonel, who command 
departments, viz.: Colonel Ruger, Department of the South, and Colonel 
Kautz, who commands the Department of Arizona. Should vacancies occur 
in the grades of general and lieutenant-general, they could not be filled, and 
the command of the army would devolve on the senior major-general. In 
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my judgment this law should be modified so as to leave the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general permanent; for all the world over 25,000 men are held to be 
the equivalent of a corps d’armée, the legitimate command of a lieutenant- 
general, and the title alone will be an incentive to honorable conduct and 
competition among the general officers of the army. 

In discussing the general staff, I will treat of the several parts, with the 
titles by which they are at present known, following the classification of the 
Army Register of 1876. Aides-de-camp and military secretary are personal 
staff, selected by each general officer, from officers in the regiments or staff, 
without increasing the general aggregate. They simply receive additional 
rank and pay while so acting, which rank and pay have been sanctioned — 
by long experience, and are necessary, by reason of their increased expense 
while following the fertunes of their chiefs. 

I recommend that no change be made in existing laws, but, if reduction is 
inevitable, then that the general have four aides, that the lientenant-general 
have three aides, instead of two aides and one secretary, thus avoiding a 
title which is in fact obsolete; that major-generals have two, and brigadier- 
generals one each—in all nineteen. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department consists of one brigadier-general, 
two colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, and ten majors, seventeen in all—a 
number which is not deemed excessive; nor do the rank and pay exceed 
their necessities. 

The Jnapector-General’s Department consists of three colonels, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and two majors, certainly as low in numbers and rank as the 
most rigid economy could demand. I advise that the senior colonel be made 
a brigadier-general, on a par with the other heads of departments. 

The Bureau of Military Justice consists of one brigadier-general and four 
majors, which also seems as small as possible. 

The Quartermaster’s Department has one brigadier-general, four colonels, 
eight lieutenant-colonels, fourteen majors, and thirty captains—fifty-seven in 
all. When we contemplate the extent of our country, the scattered condition 
of the troops, and the important functions performed by this branch of the 
staff, I surely see no good reason for further reduction. 

The Subsistence Department consists of one brigadier-general, two colonels, 
three lieutenant-colonels, eight majors, and twelve captains—twenty-six in 
all. To fulfill their proper duties there is now, and will likely continue to be, 
plenty of work for this number of officers. 

The Medical Department now consists of one brigadier-general, two 
colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, fifty majors, ninety-two captains, and fifty- 
eight first lieutenants; also, four store-keepers and seventy-nine hospital 
stewards—in all two hundred and nine officers and seventy-nine enlisted 
men. The rank of these officers is assimilated for the purpose of pay and 
quarters, and their functions are so professional that I dislike to venture the 
expression of an opinion as to their number or rank ; but the Medical Depart- 
ment does seem too large, and I have always preferred that each regiment 
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should have one surgeon and two assistants, leaving a smal] number as a 
general staff for assignment to divisions and departments. 

The Pay Department consists of one brigadier-general, two colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, and fifty majors; in all, fifty-five. 

By existing laws, every regiment, company, and detachment of the army, 
must be mustered and paid every two months. When we contemplate the 
necessarily scattered condition of the army, I do not see how a less number 
can, by the utmost activity, succeed in fulfilling this task. 

The Signal Department consists of one brigadier-general ; and the officers 
necessary for the execution of the duties devolving on this department are 
detailed from the line of the army, at present eighteen. These duties are 
more civil than military; and I confess that I would prefer that they should 
be devolved on some civil branch of the Government, such as the Coast 
Survey. 

Chaplains.—Of these the law provides for thirty post chaplains, and four 
regimental chaplains; the latter provided specially for the regiments of col- 
ored troops. I have no hesitation in advising that chaplains, as an army 
rank, should be abolished. It is notorious that these chaplains are not serv- 
ing at the remote posts, for which they were specially provided. It would 
be preferable that, in place of commissioning the chaplains as army captains, 
that the Secretary of War be authorized to designate fifty of the military 
posts as chaplain posts; that the council of administration at each of said 
posts be authorized to select and employ a chaplain, who shall receive, while 
performing the duties, one hundred dollars a month. The aggregate cost of 
fifty thus selected would not exceed that of the present thirty-four. In 
this connection I will also say that I believe the time has come when the 
words “ white” and “ black” should be omitted in all military laws; that re- 
cruits should be enlisted and distributed to all companies and regiments with- 
out reference to color or previous condition. Time would soon, in the army 
as it already has in the navy, obliterate the old prejudice that led to the 
formation of the regiments of colored cavalry and infantry. All should be 
alike. 

There still remain the Corps of Engineers, consisting of one brigadier- 
general, six colonels, twelve lieutenant-colonels, twenty-four majors, thirty 
captains, twenty-six first-lieutenants, ten second-lieutenants, thirty-eight non- 
commissioned officers, eight musicians, one hundred and fifty-four privates: 
in all, one hundred and nine officers, and two hundred enlisted men. 

The enlisted men of engineers are now organized into three companies, 
two of which are at Willett’s Point, New York, under Major H. L. Abbot, 
a most thorough and competent officer, as a school of instruction in pontoon- 
ing, torpedoes, and in modern galvanic appliances; the other company is at 
West Point. So far as the army is concerned, these companies are not avail- 
able to the general commanding the department in which they are stationed, 
and are held as only subject to the orders of the President. In like manner 
the officers, with few exceptions, are not subject to army inspection and as- 
sociation, being employed in the construction of military and civil works. 
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I have the most unqualified respect for the superior qualifications and attain- 
ments of the officers of this corps, always selected from the highest graduates 
of the Military Academy, and ony regret their isolation from the army proper. 
I am satisfied that both parts would be benefited by a closer alliance, but in 
this connection will only recommend that, in the estimates for the mainte- 
nance of the military establishment, the pay, allowances, transportation and 
incidental expenses of the army, the Engineer Corps be made distinct, so 
that Congress may see ata glance the cost of this corps, when compared 
with the infantry, cavalry, etc. Instead of three companies, I suggest a bat- 
talion of four companies of the exact standard of the other arms of service. 

The Ordnance Department consists of one brigadier-general, three colo- 
nels, four lieutenant-colonels, ten majors, twenty captains, sixteen first-lieu- 
tenants, one hundred and twenty non-commissioned officers, and two hundred 
and eighty men—in all fifty-four officers and four hundred men. The officers 
and men of this corps also are so separated from the army proper, that both 
are the losers thereby. The arsenals are not subject to the supervision or 
inspection of the generals commanding divisions or departments, so that the 
isolation is perfect. In years past the policy of the Government was to dis- 
tribute the ordnance-stores to arsenals in almost every State, but now that 
railways admit of the prompt distribution of such stores, the tendency is to 
contraction, so as ultimately to have but four great arsenals—one on the Atlan- 
tic (Springfield, Massachusetts), one on the Pacific (Benicia, California), and 
the third at Rock Island, Illinois; the fourth, to be chiefly a powder-depot, has 
been wisely recommended by the present chief of ordnance, General Benét, to 
be located near New York City. All the other arsenals could be dispensed 
with, sold or converted to some other public use. This would require an act 
of Congress authorizing the construction of the powder-depot near New 
York and the sale of the surplus arsenals, most of which are in fact mere 
“magazines.” Certain of these magazines, located at military centres, 
should be held, subject to the supervision and control of the commanding 
generals of the departments wherein they happen to be. To dignify them 
by the title of arsenal isa misnomer. They are, and should be, magazines 
in charge of an ordnance sergeant and a commissioned officer of ordnance, 
who should be a staff officer to the department or division commander. If 
thus modified, I advise the retention of those at Fort Columbus, Fort Mon- 
roe, Leavenworth, San Antonio, Texas, Augusta, Georgia, and Vancouver, 
Washington Territory, and all others to be sold, and proceeds applied to the 
four main arsenals. The manufacture and preparation of ordnance-stores 
should be, as now, in charge of this department, under the immediate and 
sole control of the Secretary of War; but the magazines could be guarded 
by the department commander, and the stores therefrom issued under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. This would reduce ma- 
terially the force and expenses of this department, make it far more efficient, 
and bring it into closer harmony with the rest of the army. 

I advise that this department be styled a corps, the same as the engineers, 
and that it have four companies of enlisted men, of the same strength as 
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other companies of the army, these companies to be officered by the corps. 
This would give one company to each of the four great arsenals proposed. 

There remains a subject which has been discussed in the Military Com- 
mittee, one of a somewhat delicate nature, that must be met sooner or later. 
I refer to marriage in the army. 

No married man is permitted to be enlisted, but there are allowed to each 
company four laundresses, or one to every fifteen men, who are supposed to 
wash the clothes of he men for pay. These laundresses are entitled to a 
ration per day, and are always provided quarters apart from the men. Tak- 
ing twenty-five thousand men as the standard, gives sixteen hundred and fifty 
women, which at twenty-five cents a day, the estimated cost of a ration at 
the points of consumption, makes $150,562.50. It is impossible to estimate 
the incidental cost to the army estimates for laundresses’ quarters, for fuel, 
and for transportation on a change of station, but 1 have no doubt the entire 
cost exceeds $300,000. If marriage in the army is proper and right, all who 
choose should be permitted to marry, but this is the reductio ad absurdum ; 
and | conclude it should be universally prohibited to enlisted men attached 
to regiments, and that captains of companies should provide for the washing 
of their men as they now do for the cooking. 

In like manner, and for similar reasons, I think marriage should be denied 
to the lowest grade of officers, viz., to second-lieutenants. Too many of these 
now marry, and crowd the barracks and quarters which are insufficient, espe- 
cially at new posts on the frontiers. Though the Government is supposed to 
have nothing to do with the consequences of such early marriages, yet in 
practice much cost is entailed in the way of extra quarters, transporta- 
tion, ete. 

No cadet is now permitted to marry, and, for the same reason, second- 
lieutenants should be assigned to regiments for probation, and be prohibited 
to marry till they are promoted to the next grade of first-lieutenant. 

Though the estimates might not show any saving, still I am satisfied the 
actual result would equal the cost to the United States of the small number 
of surplus men (seven hundred and sixty) to keep up the twenty-five thousand 
men which experience has shown to be needed to make up the permanent 
peace establishment. 

In future appointments to the grade of second-lieutenant, I would advise 
that such appointments be restricted by law to— 

1. Graduates of the United States Military Academy. 

2. To graduates of the civil universities at which army-officers are detailed 
as professors, under sections 1225 and 1260, Revised Statutes, not to exceed 
one to each college per annum, on the approval of the Faculty and of the 
officer of the army detailed as professor. 

8. Meritorious non-commissioned officers, not over twenty-five years age, 
recommended by their commanding officers, and approved by the Board of 
Examiners under existing army regulations. 

This would give average candidates per annnm: 
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This number will probably exceed the average vacancies, and enable the 
President to appoint to commissions the most worthy. The rule and practice 
will add greatly to the influence of military education in the civil universities 
now so popular, and will encourage a class of worthy young men to enlist 
in the army, with a reasonable prospect of securing a commission by good 
conduct. 

Again I would, in regiments “in the field,” or “subjected to epidemic,’ 
limit promotion to those actually present with the regiment, because it is not 
fair that the absent should profit by their own exemption from the very 
cause that creates promotion. And, furthermore, no officer should be pro- 
moted from one grade to a higher grade without a previous examination, 
if the commanding officer, or any three officers of the regiment to which the 
promotion is to be made, represent to the adjutant-general of the army their 
belief that the officer entitled to the vacancy by the ordinary law of senior- 
ity is incapacitated for such new commission from any cause whatsoever. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted as preliminary. Transmitted 
to the Recorder in order that it may be printed, “in confidence, for the use 
of the commission.” 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. T. Suermay, 
General. 

The letter of General Hancock, commander of the Military 
Division of the Atlantic, is very full in reference to the required 
strength of the army in time of peace, and to the details of 
organization and administration. His long service on the staff, 
before the war, his honorable and distinguished service as a 
corps commander during the war, and his important commands 
of troops in the South, West, and East, since the war, have made 
him thoroughly acquainted with the practical wants of the army, 
and its defects of organization. 

We quote the principal parts of his letter : 


Heapqvarters Miurrary Drvision oF THE ATLANTIC, 
New Yor« Crry, October 19, 1876. 
To the Hon. J. D. Cameron, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: ... What the strength, composition, and organization of the army 
should be, depends on the purpose for which it is maintained. 

A large standing army is against the settled policy of the nation. We 
rely upon creating armies from our population, when the necessity for them 
has actually arisen, or is impending. But, “in peace prepare for war,” is 
an accepted and respected maxim among us. Under the operations of these 
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somewhat contradictory principles, we have been led to the compromise of a 
small standing army, which is expected to keep pace with the progress of the 
profession, construct adequate and suitable national defenses, hold some of 
our most important military positions, preventing their sudden seizure by an 
enemy, his occupation of our harbors, and destruction of our great commer- 
cial cities; be prepared at all times to supply the national forces with the 
most approved weapons, implements, and munitions of war; and to guard 
these and other public property until distributed for service; be ready at a 
moment’s notice to organize, equip, and supply, with efficiency and economy, 
armies of any magnitude which the occasion may call for; and, lastly, to 
serve as a nucleus for the raw levies raised as needed. . . . 

What, then, should be the strength, composition, and organization of the 
army, that it may best accomplish the objects of its existence ? 

Looking from the standpoint assumed, the first question which presents 
itself is the question of cost. What, during peace, are the people able and 
willing to pay in the way of insurance by military proficiency and prepara- 
tion against heavy loss in case of war? If nothing, then the army as a per- 
manent institution ought to be dispensed with. A discussion of the ques- 
tions arising from our Indian frontier is omitted in this connection. The In- 
dian furnishes only incidental duty for part of the army. The service is of 
secondary importance, and is comparatively temporary in its nature. It must 
for a few years longer occupy the attention of our cavalry and infantry, and 
some parts of the staff, and from time to time influence the strength and 
organization of these arms, but is entitled to no weight in considering the 
question just proposed. 

If the people are willing in peace, as they have always shown themselves 
to be, to guarantee their own protection in case of war, by intrusting to an 
army the accomplishment of the objects hereinbefore enumerated, then the 
main question is closed, and the resulting ones of the strength, etc., of the 
force to be kept up are opened. 


INFANTRY AND CAVALRY. 


As a general proposition, it may be said that every arm of the service, 
in order that it may be a model for the national forces, ought to be large 
enough to give full development, at whatever cost of time and money, to its 
own specialty. 


In discussing the condition of the infantry and cavalry, Gen- 
eral Hancock calls attention to the fact that the number of enlisted 
men in each company had become too small for effective disci- 
pline and instruction, so that in late years it has not been prac- 
ticable to carry military instruction beyond the school of the 
individual soldier, or rarely beyond the school of the company. 
To remedy this evil he recommends that the companies in these 
arms of the service be filled up to one hundred men each, and 
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to prevent the aggregate increase of the army which this would 
occasion, he recommends that the number of companies in each 
regiment be reduced to eight. 

The General then continues : 


The question of any further reduction of these arms than that just sug- 
gested, should, I think, be deferred a few years longer, until our Indian 
fronties are in a more settled condition. If no other disturbances have 
arisen, I have no doubt that these arms could, with safety, be still further 
reduced, if then deemed advisable. 


THE ARTILLERY. 

. . . . In the organization of an army for active service sixty batteries 
of artillery would certainly be an extravagant supply of that arm for twenty- 
five regiments of infantry, but it must be borne in mind that the different 
branches of our military peace establishment are not constituted to form due 
proportions of an active army. 

The relative strength of the different parts of our standing army cannot 
be governed either by the principles of organization for large armies in the 
field, established by our own experience, or by the principles developed by 
the more matured experience of foreign nations. On the contrary, in relation 
to their strength, the different branches of our peace establishment are quite 
independent of each other, each being intended, not for a proportional inte- 
gral of our twenty-five thousand men, but to supply a recognized want of our 
nation. 

Artillery, if not the most, is one of the most important, abstruse, and 
progressive branches of military science. Much time, practice, favorable 
opportunity, and hard study, are absolutely necessary to master and keep 
pace with it. Very expensive under the most skillful, in untrained hands it 
becomes enormously so. This is true of the heavy as well as of the light 
artillery. Every shot, for example, from the 15-inch guns of one of our forts 
costs, for powder and projectile alone, $63.78, to say nothing of the original 
cost of the gun, the carriage, implements, ete. The Government only, and 
not States or individuals, as in the case of cavalry or infantry, can take care 
of this branch of the military profession. If not protected and fostered by 
the General Government, it is lost. 

Proceeding, as we do, upon the possibility of war, it would certainly be 
unwise, if not foolish, to build defenses, cast cannon, devise projectiles, and 
then neglect in peace to teach those things in relation to the use of them 
which it will be too late to learn after war begins. Without multiplying 
arguments, I may state my conclusion that our true policy is to maintain a 
comparatively large force of artillery,and keep it well instructed in its spe- 
cialty. That arm is now too large; perhaps in rank and file not large enough. 
If the number of enlisted men cannot be increased, and probably it ought 
not to be at this time, then certainly the men should be concentrated into 
fewer companies, so that each company shall contain a hundred. Instruc- 
tion in artillery is seriously retarded under the present system. . . . 
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A considerable saving of expense would result from the reductions and 
consolidations proposed in the cavalry, artillery, and infantry. The concen- 
tration of enlisted men, so as to have fewer and larger companies, would be 
a departure from the old theory that our army in peace, especially the line, 
should be a skeleton, to be filled out for war. This theory, false in principle, 
has always failed in practice. It involves just that lack of power so much 
complained of during peace—companies too small for instruction, drill, and 
other duty—and when war comes, in lieu of filling out the skeleton, we take 
entire new organizations from the volunteers or militia. Our standing army 
should be a small, complete, compact, vigorous, healthy body; always in a 
thorough state of discipline and instruction; serving as a model and a stand- 
ard for the national forces, and not preserved as a skeleton, into which it is 
expected to infuse vitality, activity, and knowledge, at the moment an emer- 
gency arises. 

THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


This branch of the service is of special importance in time of peace. 
Speaking generally, its military duties consist mainly in the preparation of 
permanent defenses. It has, especially with us, comparatively little to do in 
the theatres of offensive modern warfare. In our great war of the rebellion, 
but very few of the higher officers of the Engineer Corps were on duty as 
engineers. In late years a new feature in the system of river and harbor de- 
fenses, by means of torpedoes, has grown up, and promises to be very im- 
portant. Its successful development requires careful application of the higher 
sciences. It is at present intrusted to the engineers, and must be regarded 
as an addition to the duties heretofore required of that corps, although it 
would ultimately, in case of war, fall into the hands of the artillery. Our 
extended sea-coast, on two fronts of a continent, with innumerable harbors 
and great cities exposed, renders a well-matured system of military defenses 
of vast importance to us. The Engineer Corps should be large enough to 
execute efficiently the purposes of the Government in relation to these de- 
fenses, and to perform, in addition, such subordinate military duties as prop- 
erly belong to it. The strength which the corps should have for its military 
duties is, like the artillery, quite independent of the strength of any other 
arm of service, or of all of them combined. If their duties required it, and 
their services justified it, the corps might even be largely increased in both 
the numbers and rank of its officers without any just criticism from the rest 
of the army. The corps is designed for the performance of important duties 
to the nation, and not as an adjunct to the standing army, and it has become 
a rule to intrust its officers with a variety of civil as well as military duties, 
such, for example, as the improvement of rivers and harbors, and the con- 
struction of lighthouses and public buildings. As far as I am able to judge 
from the limited information I possess, the corps is not larger than it ought 
to be for the performance of the duties required of it. I credit it with high 
scientific attainments, with industrious and faithful performance of duty, and 
with scrupulous honesty in the disbursement of public funds; yet it seems to 
me that there is a large proportion of high grades in the corps. . . . 
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THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


So far as I have the means of judging, the Ordnance Department, like 
the Engineer Corps, is not too large, but I see no sufficient reason for the 
great proportion of high grades authorized in it. In my judgment, however, 
the most important point concerning this corps is its management, not its 
organization. I have already alluded to the immediate and vital interest 
which other branches of the service have in the success of its operations. 
There is nothing so important to the combatant arms of service, and to the 
general officers who command them, as the arms and ammunition with which 
the troops are supplied. All of the branches of the service should, as far as 
possible, add their information and experience in the use of arms to that of 
the Ordnance Department, for the production of the best arms, ammunition, 
and equipments; but, instead of this, our Ordnance Department is practically 
a close corporation, and all officers, from the general-in-chief down, are not 
only excluded from control in it, but from its councils. To the men who 
make the arms, etc., is intrusted the solution of all questions in relation to 
them, the men who use them being excluded from these deliberations. The 
oft-repeated efforts to consolidate the ordnance and artillery is attributable 
mainly to the practice just mentioned. . . . 

No consolidation is required to effect the object here suggested. It is 
only necessary that the isolation and independence of this department, in 
whose labors all of the army is specially interested, shall cease, and that it 
be brought under the control of the general-in-chief. 

The absurdity, if I may be permitted to use the word, of completely iso- 
lating interests in our service which are naturally dependent on each other, 
cannot be better shown than by considering three of the branches of the 
service already discussed in this letter, viz., the Engineers, Ordnance, and 
Artillery. The first constructs the national defenses, including the beds for 
the gun-carriages, the second manufactures all the guns and their carriages, 
and supplies the ammunition; and the third uses what the other two make. 
Yet the three act not only independently of each other, but without a com- 
mon military superior. .. . 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S, SUBSISTENCE, AND PAY DEPARTMENTS. 


These are essentially the supply departments of the army. I do not see 
why any one of them should ever be larger than necessary to fill the demand 
made on it by the army actually in service. Regulated by this rule in time 
of peace, I have no doubt that each would, in the future as it has in the past, 
be found a complete and sufficiently large nucleus on which to build in case 
of war. In my judgment, the Subsistence and Pay Departments are now, 
in their strength and organization, well suited to the wants of the army. 
The bar to promotion in the Pay Department established by the act of March 
3, 1869, still exists, although removed in all of the other corps to which it 
originally applied. I see no reason for this exception, and think that the 
good of the service, as well as justice to the few officers concerned, demands 
that it should be removed. 


| 
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I do not under-estimate the importance, the difficulty, and the variety of 
the duties of the Quartermaster’s Department. Yet I cannot but think that 
this branch of the service is larger than necessary, especially in the higher 
grades. The legal organization is, one brigadier-general, four colonels, eight 
lieutenant-colonels, fourteen majors, and thirty captains. There is nothing 
in the absolute or relative importance of these positions or duties requiring 
so large a proportion of offices in the higher grades. In fact, I think it pos- 
sible that the efficiency of the department is impaired rather than promoted 
We 


After quoting a portion of his testimony before the military 
committee of the House, against the proposed consolidation of 
the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments, General Han- 
cock says : 

I adhere to that opinion. The subject is one that has been pretty fully 
discussed through inquiries made of the most prominent officers of the army 
by committees of Congress. In 1869, four officers, or ex-officers, expressed 
themselves in favor of it. In 1874, fifteen were in favor of it, and thirty-four 
against it. In 1876, twenty were in favor of it, and thirty-five against it. 
(In all cases, as the matter was presented to me, but especially in the last 
case, the form of inquiry was as to the practicability rather than advisability 
of the consolidation.) Of the number (twenty) mentioned as in favor, a part 
merely answered the question of practicability. Officers of rank, distinction, 
and acknowledged ability, are found on both sides in the opinions given in 
the years above named. A careful examination of all the views expressed 
will not only show that the weight of evidence has been against the consoli- 
dation of these corps, but that the opposition to it has decidedly increased ; 
and that, while some, who at first favored it, now either oppose or do not 
support it, there are no changes of opinion in the other direction. . . . 

I understand that the supply-branches of the British army have recently 
undergone consolidation of some kind, but the experiment has been but par- 
tially tested in peace, and has not yet been subjected to that trial in a great 
war which would enable us to judge of its success. . . . 


THE BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE AND THE CORPS OF JUDGE-ADVOCATES, 


After expressing the opinion that the number of judge-ad- 
vocates is too small, and that the grades of colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel should be introduced into the corps, General Hancock 
Says : 

The duties of judge-advocates are inseparable from the military system. 
They can only be fully and properly performed by men who make a special- 
ty of them. If the regular corps be abolished or crippled, the duty must be 
indifferently done, wholly or partly by officers taken for the time from their 
proper positions. It is a fact worthy of special consideration that this corps 
constitutes the only element in our whole system of military jurisprudence 
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which, not being created for temporary and special purposes, has the charac- 
ter of permanency. In the civ.l system, changeable juries simply find the 
facts; but judges, both eminent and permanent in the profession, determine 
questions of law, and award sentences. In the military system, courts are 
convened from time to time, composed of officers who act both as judges and 
jurors, but none of whom are, in general, selected with any reference to their 
knowledge of the judicial duties they are called upon to perform. In these 
courts the vote, for both findings and sentence, of the most ignorant in the 
law is as weighty as that of the most learned. In fact the junior, presumably 
the most uninformed, is required to vote first, in order that he may not be 
influenced by his seniors. ; 

Is it wise to destroy or weaken, in these tribunals, their only element of 
stability ? 

Inasmuch as the military is a more arbitrary and despotic system than 
the civil, so is uniform and even-handed justice the more necessary in it. 
But we are far from securing this under our code, even with our judge- 
advocates. Without an efficient corps of them, we shall be still further from 
it. It is no uncommon thing to see soldiers, as prisoners in charge of the 
same guard, for identically the same offense, one under sentence of twice, or 
even thrice, the severity of another. They have been tried by different 
courts-martial, each using its discretion as to the amount of punishment for 
the common offense. Judge-advocates have not the power to prevent this 
evil by awarding sentences or otherwise, but, so far as their limited number 
permits, they mitigate it. I am not well informed as to the duties of the 
‘head of the bureau in Washington, but my own extended observation and 
experience justify me in speaking quite positively of the importance of judge- 
advocates at department headquarters. Without going into the details of 
the various duties required of them, I will say that I consider them abso- 
lutely necessary. But the necessity for maintaining these officers does not 
rest alone on the importance of their current duties. A thorough knowl- 
edge of military law in its higher principles, as well as the intricacies of its 
details, is particularly necessary in new armies. Its prompt and correct 
application is one of the principal proceedings in the establishment of disci- 
pline and order in the armies which we rely upon creating in time of need. 
This can only be accomplished through a corps prepared beforehand. Ours 
is peculiarly a government of law in the army as well as out of it. . . . 

In these remarks I have given prominence to the duties of judge-advo- 
cates in connection with courts-martial. But there are various other matters 
upon which I need not dwell, such as the questions arising out of the rela- 
tions of military affairs to the civil service, in which their knowledge and ex- 
perience are of great value to the public service, to commanding generals, and 
to subordinate officers. 

These are some of the general considerations which lead me to the con- 
viction that a “‘judge-advocate’s department ” is an important and necessary 
feature of our military establishment, whether the regular army be large or 
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INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

. . . » This corps should be kept large enough to answer the demands of 
our peace establishment, covering, as it does, a vast territory, and should be 
ever in readiness for its most essential duty of mustering, organizing, and 
otherwise preparing new levies for service in time of war. It should, I 
think, consist of eight or ten members. . . . 

RECRUITMENT. 

. . . » Patriotism produces no recruits for the regular army. On the con- 
trary, it holds the citizen to his civil pursuits in time of peace, and hurries 
him into a volunteer organization in time of war. There is no public senti- 
ment to be relied upon for filling the ranks of the permanent force, and 
hence the recruiting bureau can appeal only to the wishes, tastes, and neces- 
sities, of individuals. Thus the ranks of the army are made to contain men 
of many nationalities, and no regard is paid to citizenship. Under these cir- 
cumstances all that can reasonably be expected of the recruiting bureau is to 
obtain men whose mental, moral, and physical qualities are such that they 
may become soldiers by a proper course of discipline and instruction. . . . 

The principal objection I see to the recruiting system is, that the bureau 
is not confined to its legitimate functions. Its duty should, in my judg- 
ment, end as soon as it has put the recruit into the military service, and de- 
livered him at a post or depot designated to receive him. But, instead of 
this, the bureau retains control of the recruit while he is at the depot. To 
effect this, the officer in charge of the bureau (the adjutant-general) is per- 
mitted to depart from his proper sphere of staff duty, and exercise an actual 
command, which, in my opinion, is not justified, either by his office, the 
wants of the recruiting bureau, or the good of the service at large. There 
are three or four depots of the same general character. The one nearest me 
—Fort Columbus—is one of the most conspicuous military stations in New 
York Harbor—a permanent work armed with heavy guns, at present garri- 
soned by a larger number of men than any other post in the bay, and shel- 
tering an immense amount of military material. It is withdrawn from the 
general rules governing command in the service, and with all the other so- 
called depots is placed under the command of the officer in charge of the 
recruitment of the army, who, by General Orders No. 87, Adjutant-General’s 
Office, series of 1873, is said to stand toward them in the light of a depart- 
ment commander. .. . 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 8. Hancock, 
Major-General U. S. Army, commanding Division of the Atlantic. 


Other weighty testimony remains to be heard, which must be 
deferred till the next number. In the mean time, those who are 
seeking fame by destroying or crippling our army will do well to 
withhold the fatal blow until they have disposed of the facts and 
reasonings of the letters already quoted. 

James A. GARFIELD. 


' 


IL. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES COM- 
PARED. 


By the term “English universities,’ everybody understands 
Oxford and Cambridge; but the term “American universities” 
has no such definite meaning. We touch at once the most strik- 
ing difference between the organization of superior education in 
England and in the United States. There, two universities, rich 
in numbers, possessions, privileges, and memories, have a pre- 
dominating influence which is without parallel here. The élite 
of the English nation, with exceptions which only prove the rule, 
have, for centuries, reosrted either to Oxford or Cambridge for 
their education. There are no universities in America which 
oceupy an analogous position. In the absence of an established 
church, or of a dominant sect in the United States, denomina- 
tional zeal has inevitably tended to scatter even those scanty 
resources which in two centuries have become available for the 
higher education; and this lamentable dissipation has been in- 
creased by the local pride of States, cities, and neighborhoods, 
and the desire of many persons, who had money to apply to 
public uses, to found new institutions rather than to contribute 
to those already established—a desire not unnatural in a new 
country, where love of the old and venerable in institutions has 
but just sprung up. In short, the different social, political, and 
religious conditions of this country have, thus far, quite prevented 
the development of commanding universities like those of the 
mother-country. 

No single university of the United States can for a moment 
be compared with either Oxford or Cambridge in respect to in- 
vested property, number of teachers and students, libraries, build- 
ings, and grounds, or in past and present influence. Among 
American universities, moreover, there are great diversities of 
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organization and method ; thus, Harvard has one system of teach- 
ing and discipline, Yale another, the University of Virginia a 
third, and the small, country colleges, like Bowdoin and Wil- 
liams, another still; whereas at Oxford and Cambridge the mode 
of life, the discipline, the methods of teaching, and the main 
subjects of study, are, with many differences of detail and pro- 
portion, essentially the same. In comparing English and Ameri- 
can universities, we compare two ancient institutions of well-de- 
fined character, established reputation, and abundant resources, 
with a number of comparatively new institutions, more or less 
experimental in plan and structure, and diverse in history and 
spirit, which have shared to the full the rawness of the country, 
and have never for a moment been free from the pressure of 
importunate needs. Nevertheless, there are many points upon 
which comparison, however incomplete, may profitably be made. 

The amount of residence required of an Oxford or Cambridge 
undergraduate, in the course of a year, is very much less than 
that expected of American undergraduates. The best American 
institutions have, as a rule, about eight and a half months of 
actual term-time in a year, during the whole of which all under- 
graduates are expected to be present, and are under instruction 
or examination. The absolute requirements of the English uni- 
versities can be satisfied by from eighteen (Oxford) to twenty-one 
(Cambridge) weeks of residence in the course of the year; but 
the requirements of the several colleges which make up the uni- 
versities add a few weeks to this short residence, so that from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven weeks may be considered the com- 
monest period of residence. This amount of annual residence 
must be divided into at least three different periods, and it may 
be made fragmentary in the extreme; for the required days of 
residence in any term are not necessarily consecutive. At Oxford, 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts must have con- 
structively resided for twelve terms at the university, and of 
terms counted for this purpose there are four in each academic 
year, namely, Michaelmas, Hilary or Lent, Easter, and Trinity; but 
Easter and Trinity terms, being continuous, may be technically 
“kept” by residing forty-eight days in the two terms conjointly, 
in whatever way those days are distributed between the two 
terms. As a candidate is eligible in his twelfth term as soon as 
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he has completed six weeks of residence in that term, it follows 
that at Oxford a student who enters in October of any year may 
get his degree in June of the third year following—that is, in 
about two years and eight months. At Cambridge, the year is 
divided into three terms, Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter, and the . 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree must have resided at the uni- 
versity nine terms during two-thirds of each term before he can 
take his degree ; but the general result is the same as at Oxford— 
the degree can be regularly won in about two years and eight 
months. 

Corresponding with this minute subdivision of the academic 
year is the frequency of the various examinations by which stu- 
dents advance from one stage to another of their course. At Ox- 
ford, there are four obligatory examinations to be successively 
passed by candidates for the B. A., namely, 1. Responsions; 2. 
First Public; 3. Second Public—Faith and Religion ; 4. Second 
Public—Pass or Honor “ School ” (choice of six “Schools”).* Of 
these examinations, Responsions are held three times a year, and 
the rest twice a year. At Cambridge, the obligatory examinations, 
namely, the “ Previous” and “ General and Special examinations 
for the ordinary B. A. degree,” are held twice a year, the exami- 
nations for honors once a year, and there are three days of gen- 
eral admission to the degree of B. A. in every year. A student 
at Oxford or Cambridge may begin his residence in any term of 
the year, since the colleges hold two or even three admission ex- 
aminations in the course of a year. In the best American col- 
leges, on the other hand, there is, as a rule, but one time of enter- 
ing, and but one of graduation, in the course of the year; and a 
four years’ course of progressive instruction is provided, with ex- 
aminations at the end of each year to test each student’s fitness 
to advance to the studies of the next year, or ultimately to receive 
his degree. In the American institutions the shortest stage of 
progress which ean be counted is, therefore, the academic year ; 
in the English it is the term, of which there are at least three in 
the year; while the total amount of residence required of the 
English student is but little more than one-half of that required 
of the American student. Again, the examinations which record 


* The subjects in the six Honor “Schools” are: 1. Litera Humaniores ; 2. Mathe- 
matics ; 3. Natural Science; 4. Jurisprudence; 5. Modern History; 6. Theology. 
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progress toward a degree are open to the English student at least 
twice a year, but to the American only once a year. In some 
respects the English arrangement is more favorable to students 
of limited means or feeble health than the American. The Eng- 
lish terms of residence need not be consecutive; they can be 
irregularly distributed, if need be, over any reasonable number 
of years. Poor students may reside one or two terms (i. é., seven 
or fourteen weeks) only in a year, giving the rest of their time 
to earning money. A student whose health fails, so that he is 
obliged to absent himself for three or four months, loses perhaps 
two terms; whereas under the American arrangement such a 
student is very apt to lose a whole year. 

The English division of the year, with its frequent admission, 
frequent examinations, and frequent graduation, is highly signifi- 
cant of the nature of the studies which have predominated for 
centuries at Oxford and Cambridge, and also of the prevailing 
methods of instruction. To young men already grounded in Latin 
and Greek, these languages can be taught a few weeks at a time, 
without any very strict order of development, or need of long 
consecutive courses of instruction. The pupil who begins in Oc- 
tober reads, perhaps, portions of Livy and Herodotus first, then 
fragments of Tacitus and Thucydides, and then bits of Juvenal 
and Homer; while the pupil who enters in January takes the 
Tacitus and Thucydides first, then the Juvenal and Homer, and 
lastly the Livy and Herodotus ; and one order is about as good as 
the other. The mathematics which are required for the ordinary 
degree at Oxford and Cambridge are elementary, and are divisible 
into five or six subjects not closely dependent, each of which can 
be satisfactorily treated in a few weeks. To the “ Honor” exami- 
nations these remarks do not apply; they demand much more 
consecutive and sustained work; but much less than half of 
the whole number of English undergraduates seek “ Honors” 
at all; and the number of competitors for the highest “ Honors” 
—for those, in other words, which are really difficult to obtain— 
must, in the nature of things, be always small. Students who are 
seeking “ Honors” are permitted by special favor to increase the 
amount of their residence, but it still remains short and broken. 
Classic and mathematics, begun at school, can be dealt with rea- 
sonably well in the short English university terms; but most 
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other subjects cannot be; thus it is quite impossible to teach 
satisfactorily languages, whether living or dead, in which the 
foundation is to be laid, natural history, physical science, his- 
tory, metaphysics, the higher mathematics, law, medicine, poli- 
tical economy, jurisprudence, fine arts, or systematic theology, 
in the disjointed way which the English rules of residence 
necessitate. There is great advantage in carrying on instruc- 
tion in these subjects continuously through the academic year, 
without repetition and without sensible break ; and when courses 
of lectures or recitations are organized upon this plan it is impos- 
sible for a new-comer to enter upon the courses at any other time 
than the beginning of the year unless at an extreme disadvantage. 
At Harvard University, for example, students in all departments 
enter in October, with the rarest exceptions, and they can only 
graduate in June. There are, of course, many ill-organized Amer- 
ican institutions where the attendance of the students is broken 
by irregular absences for all sorts of reasons—as, for instance, to 
keep school in winter, to help their families at home in sowing- 
time and reaping-time, or to earn money by peddling books, or by 
preaching ; but the effort of all American colleges and universities 
is to maintain long annual courses of instruction, and to secure 
continuous attendance thereat. The arrangement of the courses 
of study in preparatory schools is greatly facilitated by making the 
ecademie year, rather than any fraction thereof, the unit of time. 
This consideration strongly recommends the American plan, for 
the welfare of the universities is bound up with the welfare of 
the secondary schools. 

The mode of teaching which, for many generations, poovalied 
at the English universities might also be inferred from their regu- 
lations concerning residence. Although there has been a great 
increase of public teaching by professors, lecturers, and readers, 
within ten years, private tuition is still a characteristic mode of 
teaching. An accomplished tutor, privately engaged for a fee 
which varies from a dollar and a half to two dollars an hour, gives 
personal instruction to one pupil at a time, or, in some subjects, 
to a very small group of pupils at a time for a smaller fee from 
each. The candidate for “ Honors” ordinarily finds it expedient 
to employ such aid to supplement the public instruction, and the 
dull or ill-trained student finds it indispensable. This mode of 
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teaching cannot be said to exist at American institutions, except 
to a very small extent for the duller students, who resort to private 
teachers (often fellow-students) just before the periodical examina- 
tions. 

On the question of the best length of residence for the Bach- 
elor’s degree—three years according to English practice, or four 
years according to American—there is much to be said in favor 
of the English practice, provided that the year saved be appropri- 
ated to professional education. The period of professional educa- 
tion is far too short in the United States. Even the common 
requisition of three years of training is not efficiently enforced ; 
yet four years is all too short a time in which to master the ele- 
ments of law, medicine, or theology. Five years is the minimum 
period of professional study in Germany. When the secondary 
schools take their proper place in the system of American educa- 
tion, and provide, as they do in Germany, all the elementary in- 
struction indispensable to a liberal education, including the ele- 
ments of all the languages and sciences which a boy of eighteen, 
whose education is to be prolonged until he is twenty-five or 
twenty-six, ought to know, before he begins to make choice of his 
studies in the freedom of the university, it will be practicable to 
reduce the period of study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from four years to three. The American colleges were all origi- 
nally what would now be called secondary schools, and many of 
them are so still. At Harvard College, previous to 1766, one 
tutor took charge of a class when it entered, and gave it all the 
instruction it received in all subjects during its four years’ resi- 
dence. The four years’ period was expedient while the colleges 
were instructing boys of fourteen to eighteen in the elements of 
knowledge, as Harvard and Yale Colleges still were not more than 
fifty years ago. To this day, the common American college cur- 
riculum is made up of fragments of fifteen or twenty different 
languages and sciences, so put together as to preclude the possi- 
bility of getting a thorough knowledge of any one of them; yet 
this curriculum has been an almost inevitable result of the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the people, including among these cireum- 
stances the sudden invasion of the province of education by a 
large number of new sciences. As there have been very few 
substantial secondary schools, the colleges have been obliged to 
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do, themselves, the fundamental work which, in more favored 
communities, schools for boys of thirteen to eighteen accomplish, 
and have had little means or opportunity for higher work. As 
the necessity for strong secondary schools for boys of from twelve 
to eighteen years of age is seen, and the nature of their function 
becomes better defined in the public mind, institutions of this 
class will be provided in large number by new foundations, or the 
conversion of old foundations to this use. American universities 
will then secure a broad and substantial basis for their own distine- 
tive work, and will cast off many of the methods of discipline and 
instruction which have heretofore characterized them. Among 
other changes, the length of residence required for the Bachelor’s 
degree will then, doubtless, be reduced. 

Any foreigner, who studies the methods of the English uni- 
versities will be at once struck with the exaggerated importance 
of examinations as compared with instruction in their system. 
All prizes, honors, and rewards, as well as ordinary degrees, are 
given by examination; a large part of the time of some of the 
most efficient men connected with the universities is devoted to 
devising, regulating, and conducting examinations ; and the stand- 
ards of instruction are set not by the lectures of the most learned 
teachers, but by the examination questions of former years, and 
the probable questions of the current year, as inferred from the 
quality of the examiners of the year, who cannot, of course, be 
often the most learned teachers, but must, in the long run, repre- 
sent only a high average of attainment in limited subjects. The 
degraded condition of the professoriate at Oxford and Cambridge 
is partly due to the supremacy of examinations, and it is very de- 
sirable that American institutions should take warning in season 
against subordinating teachers to examiners. The English exam- 
inations are admirably conducted as regards fairness, thorough- 
ness, and reasonable steadiness ; and they were a necessary con- 
sequence of the system of private tuition, since a public test was 
necessary to bring the hundreds of private teachers to a common 
standard ; but their very excellence is a serious difficulty in the 
way of developing professorial public teaching of the highest 
sort, such as the German universities abundantly supply, and as 
the best American universities aspire to give. When all univer- 
sity honors, and great money prizes also, amounting to comfort- 
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able support for many years of life, depend upon success at cer- 
tain well-defined examinations, even the most ambitious students 
will refuse to follow their teachers far beyond the limit of these 
examinations. Hence, the teaching, in even the highest subjects, 
is limited at the English universities by examinations which the 
teachers do not control. The more a teacher excels the common 
standard of learning in his subject, the less he is able to bring his 
students up to his level; they are working, not to satisfy him, or 
to master his teachings, but to satisfy examiners who, in his own 
subject, are confessedly his inferiors. The fact is that the method 
of competitive examination, conducted by independent examin- 
ers, is advantageously applied only to elementary subjects, or to 
those in which the methods of instruction are perfected, the mat- 
ters of instruction limited by custom, and the average attainments 
well understood. Moreover, those subjects only which admit of a 
certain precision of statement, either natural or conventional, are 
appropriate to such examinations. In regard to moat of the higher 
instruction proper to a university, these conditions do not exist. 
The examination-methods of most American institutions are 
still extremely crude; so that American universities may learn 
much from Oxford and Cambridge concerning the right conduct 
of ordinary examinations in common elementary subjects, or at 
the lower stages of instruction; but they should also learn in time 
that the superior examinations ought always to be under the con- 
trol of the superior teachers; that the active professors who give 
the most advanced instruction should never be subordinated to 
examination-boards mainly composed of teachers of less age and 
rank ; and that the whole method and process of competitive ex- 
amination in writing becomes less and less satisfactory as instruc- 
tion becomes higher, and attainments greater and more special. 
The English universities have suffered deeply from evils to which 
no American universities seem at present likely to be exposed— 
from clericism, celibacy, and sinecurism, for example—but the evil 
of attaching too great importance to examinations is one into 
which American institutions might easily fall within the next 
thirty years. The predominance of Germany in all science and 
learning is, however, a safeguard against this evil; for German 
universities have had for fifty years past, and are likely to have 
for many years to come, vastly more influence than the English 
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upon American institutions. Exaggerated examination-machin- 
ery is no part of the German system. 

The condition of the professoriate at Oxford and Cambridge 
is a warning which ought not to be disregarded ; but its degrada- 
tion is due to a complication of causes, some of which, like celi- 
bacy, are not likely to affect American institutions. The profess- 
ors at Oxford and Cambridge are not, as they are on the Conti- 
nent of Europe and in America, the principal teachers and most 
influential persons in the university; their emoluments do not 
equal those of many other university or college officers of lower 
nominal rank; as a rule they are not brought into close contact 
with the undergraduates; they are even non-resident in many 
cases; they do not control the examinations; in short, they are 
appendages to a system essentially tutorial, appendages sometimes 
useful and sometimes ornamental, but too often neither the one 
nor the other. The number of professors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, relatively to the number of students, is curiously small. 
Harvard University, with only half the number of students, has 
many more professors than either of them. The Cambridge 
University Reporter of December 12, 1877, contains a compari- 
son, published by a syndicate appointed May 27, 1875, to con- 
sider the requirements of the university, between the scheme of 
lectures, professorial and intercollegiate, announced for delivery 
in Cambridge during the academic year 1876-77, and the schemes 
of lectures announced at the University of Berlin and at the 
University of Leipsic during the same year. The comparison is 
not satisfactory, because the number of lectures actually given by 
each teacher is not reported; but the inferiority of the English 
university is very striking, particularly when its wealth and 
social power are duly considered. The amount of professorial 
instruction announced at Cambridge, except in the departments 
of mathematics and physical science, can only be characterized 
as insignificant. Were it not for the recently organized inter- 
collegiate instruction (lectures provided by groups of colleges, 
and open to students of the combining colleges), the comparison 
which the syndicate has so frankly given to the world would be 
much more humiliating than it is. How very trivial the service 
of some of the professors at Cambridge really is may be inferred 
from the statutes of some of their professorships; thus, the Pro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit must deliver not less than twenty lectures a 
year; the Professor of International Law must “deliver to the 
Master and Senior Fellows of Trinity College a certificate signed 
by ten resident members of the university that they have each of 
them attended ten, at least, of the professor’s lectures during the 
preceding academic year;” the Professor of Latin is required 
to deliver a course of not less than ten lectures in each of two 
terms of every year; the Professor of Botany gives an elementary 
course of lectures, chiefly on descriptive botany, during the Easter 
term ; the Professor of Archeology is required to deliver six lect- 
ures, at least, during the academical year; the Professor of Fine 
Art is required to give, annually, a course of not less than twelve 
lectures. Such services as these can hardly be considered as 
serious contributions to’ the work of a university. The condi- 
tion of the professorships at Oxford is not essentially different 
from that of the Cambridge professorships, except that they are 
more numerous, and are somewhat better endowed. At Cam- 
bridge there are no professorships of ecclesiastical history, com- 
parative philology, mental philosophy, physiology, Teutonic lan- 
guages, English language and literature, or of any modern Euro- 
pean language, to mention none but the most obvious vacancies. 
In complete and fortunate contrast with the condition of the 
professors at Oxford and Cambridge, is the position of the pro- 
fessors in American colleges and universities. Here the profess- 
ors are the most influential and best paid university or college 
officers. Their salaries are intended to be adequate to the sup- 
port of a family in a simple way; they hold the chief places of 
instruction in all the main departments of learning; they are the 
teachers of the most advanced students, and have a strong influ- 
ence, when they please to exert it, upon the work of all the 
younger or less experienced teachers in their respective depart- 
ments; their appointments are for life, or during good behavior 
and efficiency ; in short, the position of professor is the highest in 
the profession of teaching, the legitimate object of his desire from 
the time a young man enters the profession, the goal of a worthy 
career. Indeed, the status of the American professor in respect- 
able institutions is satisfactory upon all points but one—namely, 
the average salary, which, in comparison with the earnings of 
men of like ability in other walks of life, is too low. The 
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American professor enjoys, indeed, a certain local consideration 
which offers a real inducement to the professorial career; but 
still the professor’s salary is, on the average, decidedly lower 
than a wise regard for the interests of society would allow. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are now burning with zeal for reform, 
but no reform there will be real which does not strengthen the 
professoriate on every hand—which does not add considerably to 
the number of professors, and increase largely their stipends, 
functions, duties, and powers. 

A very striking difference between the English universities and 
American colleges is the very different administration of scholar- 
ships and fellowships. At Oxford and Cambridge scholarships 
and fellowships are pecuniary rewards of scholarship, paid, during 
one or more years, to those who best satisfy the conditions of a 
limited competition, without any regard whatever to the candi- 
dates’ need of help in the further prosecution of liberal or profes- 
sional studies. The college fellowships were, undoubtedly, in- 
tended to foster religion and learning, and this original intention 
is still respected to the extent of making literary or scientific at- 
tainments the basis of election; but Fellows, once elected, are 
under no obligations to pursue their studies. Scholarships are 
ordinarily tenable for four or five years; a few for longer or 
shorter periods. Fellowships are tenable for life, or for various 
limited periods, as, for example, for seven, eight, ten, or twenty 
years, the conditions of eligibility and tenure varying considerably 
in different colleges. Fellowships are ordinarily vacated by mar- 
riage, ecclesiastical preferment, or accession to property of certain 
specified amounts. The number of fellowships in the University 
of Cambridge is nearly four hundred; in the University of Ox- 
ford about three hundred and sixty. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year is a low estimate of the average annual value of 
a fellowship; so that the annual expenditure at Oxford and 
Cambridge for Fellows, who in that capacity are bound to no 
service to the university, and are free to follow their own pursuits 
whether they be literary or otherwise, cannot be reckoned at less 
than $900,000. The expenditure for scholarships is also enormous, 
but it may be said of them that, as they are won early in the 
period of residence at the university, they do directly contribute 
to the support of actual students, although need of such aid is 
not a condition of receiving it. 
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It is extremely difficult for a foreigner, and especially for an 
American who is unfamiliar with sinecures, to enter fully into 
the English view of a scholarship or fellowship; or, indeed, to 
speak with patience of what seems gross perversion of charitable 
endowments. To an Englishman a fellowship is simply a money- 
prize, to which success in a youthful competition has given him an 
absolute title. When he has won it, he feels entirely at liberty to 
use it as best suits his own interest or convenience. A rich man’s 
son will get it if he can, and keep it as long as he can, without 
ever rendering any direct service to his college, the university, or 
to education in general. He regards his fellowship as a piece of 
property, and not as a payment for any services to be rendered, 
or as a trust to be given account of. If a Fellow does not re- 
main at the university, his fellowship secures for him a comfort- 
able living during the period of professional education, and the 
early years of professional life. It is greatly to the credit of hu- 
man nature that the English system of fellowships should have 
done as much good as it has; one would have imagined that it 
could do nothing but harm. At any rate, no one would for a 
moment desire to see such a system imitated in a new country, 
whatever can be said in its defense in the old country where it 
has grown from seeds that were planted in the middle ages. 
The few fellowships which have, thus far, been founded at 
American colleges are intended to enable picked men who are 
already Bachelors of Art to pursue their studies. They are ten- 
able for a limited number of years, generally three, and their in- 
cumbents are required to give account of their studies from year 
to year, and to devote themselves to literary or scientific pursuits. 
Their chief use is to prolong the training of young men who in- 
tend to teach in colleges or secondary schools. At Harvard Uni- 
versity there are also a few scholarships in the professional schools, 
which are useful in partially supporting young men of ability 
who need such pecuniary help while they are obtaining a thor- 
ough professional training. Within the last twenty years many 
scholarships, varying in value from forty to four hundred dollars 
a year, have been founded in American colleges; but they are 
given exclusively to young men who need money-aid in obtain- 
ing a liberal education. None but persons who need such assist- 
ance are expected to apply for these scholarships; they are chari- 
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table foundations, and are administered as such, although to hold 
a scholarship is also an honor, because it argues high standing as a 
scholar. For many, many years to come even the richest Ameri- 
can universities will need to apply all the money they receive to 
the endowment of instruction and research (not separately, but 
together), the acquisition of grounds, buildings, collections, and 
instruments, and the enlargement of their means of providing a 
gratuitous education for promising young men of slender means. 
When these more pressing objects are accomplished, they may, 
perhaps, begin to think of offering money-prizes, accessible to 
rich or poor, for notable attainments at school and at the univer- 
sity, and of providing for the comfortable support of able young 
men, rich or poor, for several years after they have left the uni- 
versity ; unless, in the mean time, they should come to the conclu- 
sion, from a comparison of the results of the English method 
with the results obtained by other nations, that there are means of 
promoting piety and learning more effectual than that of present- 
ing money to the youthful mind as the most appropriate reward 
of scholarship. It is to be observed, however, that the winners 
of scholarships at the English colleges get, besides money, certain 
distinctions which, under the conditions of student-life which 
there prevail, are desirable, such as a distinctive dress and a special 
table in the hall. 

The abandonment by the English universities of the great 
field of professional education is one of the most noteworthy 
things in their history. Formerly they, like the Continental uni- 
versities, had Faculties of theology, law, and medicine; but pro- 
fessional instruction in law and medicine has been practically 
abandoned by them for generations; while even in theology 
they hardly make an ample provision of systematic instruc- 
tion ; partly, perhaps, because the Anglican Church has no pecul- 
iar theology, being based upon a peculiar ritual and a peculiar 
church government; and partly, doubtless, because in England, 
as elsewhere, university men are less attracted to the Church than 
they were formerly. In 1876, at the “preliminary examination 
of candidates for holy orders” (an examination devised at Cam- 
bridge in 1874, and conducted twice a year at nine or ten places 
in England simultaneously “ under the direction of the divinity 
professors and members of the theological Faculty, in codperation 
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with many of the bishops”), only thirty-nine (thirty per cent.) of 
the one hundred and thirty-three candidates were graduates of 
the universities. In 1877 the number of candidates was one hun- 
dred and sixty-five, of whom only forty-one (twenty-five per cent.) 
were graduates. The number of degrees in theology annually 
given by Oxford and Cambridge is very snall. The theological 
tripos at Cambridge and the class-list in theology at Oxford are 
by no means large in comparison with the other triposes and 
lists. The very institution of such an examination as the “ pre- 

examination of candidates for holy orders,” just re- 
ferred to, which is not a university examination in any proper 
sense, but an examination of low standard by which it is hoped 
“to raise the level of theological attainments among the Eng- 
‘ lish clergy generally,” indicates that the universities have lost 
control of the education of the Anglican clergy. Professorial 
instruction in law and medicine long since left Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and went to London, where neither legal nor medical edu- 
cation has been satisfactorily provided for. 

During the past sixty years the best organized American uni- 
versities have been gradually strengthening their hold upon pro- 
fessional education, and although the beginnings were crude, and 
the connection of the professorial schools with the universities 
was often slight, there has been a steady progress toward an 
effective occupation of this very important field. The experience 
of the universities of Continental Europe would be conclusive 
upon the expediency of associating professional with liberal edu- 
cation in universities, were it not for two doubts—one affecting 
theology and the other law. The European theological Faculties 
have the advantage of supplying churches established by govern- 
ment, and therefore limited, within any one nation, to not more 
than two or three different rituals or creeds. A doubt may rea- 
sonably be entertained whether, in a country which has no estab- 
lished church and no dominant sect, universities can train the 
ministers of a sufficient variety of sects. That this doubt has not 
yet been completely removed in the United States, may be in- 
ferred from the existence of independent theological seminaries 
with large numbers of students; but during the last sixty years 
many theological schools have been established in connection with 
colleges and universities, and, on the whole, both theology and 
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liberal education have gained by the association. In regard to 
law, a notion has prevailed in England and the United States that 
the English law, unlike the Roman and the systems derived from 
that of Rome, admits of no scientific teaching, but must be 
taught empirically, and learned by practice; but this prejudice 
has gradually given way, and it is now beginning to be under- 
stood that English law can be effectively taught as a scientific sys- 
tem, having logical and ethical foundations, a connected history, 
and a progressive development. It has, moreover, been conclu- 
sively demonstrated in those American universities which have 
developed their professional schools, that there is great advan- 
tage in closely associating professional training with a previous 
course of liberal education. The courts, and most of the eminent 
counsellors in the United States, although still too much influ- 
enced by the English rules for the training of attorneys, are in- 
clined to encourage this connection of professional with liberal 
studies—the courts, by granting to Bachelors of Arts certain 
privileges in regard to admission to the bar, and the members of 
the profession, by advising aspirants to go through both a col- 
lege and a law-school. The best educated physicians and sur- 
geons, too, are sincerely desirous of getting medical education 
into the hands of strong academical bodies, that it may be 
redeemed from the degraded condition to which independent 
schools, conducted in the spirit of a commercial venture, have 
brought it; and good progress has been made in this direction 
during the past ten years. Although much still remains to be 
done in informing public opinion and organizing professional in- 
struction, the American universities may be said to have already 
made professional education a successful and important part of 
their service to the public. It is a function which they have ac- 
quired within this century, have found very useful, and propose to 
enlarge. To them the relinquishment of this function by Oxford 
and Cambridge seems a loss of power, and an injury both to the 
universities and the nation. 

About twenty years ago Oxford and Cambridge undertook 
the huge task of supervising the secondary education of the mid- 
dle class in England, by means of examinations for boys and girls 
of from twelve to eighteen years of age, to be held simultaneous- 
ly at many different points scattered over England. The exami- 
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nations were to have no reference whatever to preparation for 
the universities, and the undertaking confessedly lay entirely 
outside of the natural province of the universities ; nevertheless, 
in the great need of such supervision, and in the absence of any 
other competent educational authority, it seemed proper that 
Oxford and Cambridge should assume the function; for, by rea- 
son of their age, wealth, and services, they held a position recog- 
nized throughout the country as supreme, they could command 
the services of a large number of men competent for the work, 
and the strong point of both institutions was skill in conducting 
examinations in writing. Moreover, it seems as if both universi- 
ties must have been inclined to welcome an opportunity of com- 
ing into friendly relations with a large and influential portion of 
the people, which through their regular work they had never 
directly served ; for it can hardly be supposed that universities 
which felt themselves strong in public favor, worthily occupied 
with university work, and serviceable to the country in due pro- 
portion to their means and privileges, would have assumed a 
function so laborious and so foreign to their habits and purposes. 
The “local examinations” of Oxford and Cambridge present 
many minor points of difference, but are, on the whole, very 
much alike. Since their first establishment they have been re- 
peatedly modified in details, and they have developed rapidly in 
regard to the number of candidates and the number of centres 
at which the examinations are held.* They have undoubtedly 
exercised-a strong influence for good upon English secondary 
schools, and promoted the recent wonderful development of pop- 


* Some idea of the recent development of the system may be obtained from the 
following table, which gives the number of candidates entered for the Cambridge 
local examinations in the years 1871-1876 respectively: 


Junior Boys. | Junior Girls. Senior Boys. | Senior Girls. Total. 


1,788 335 257 2,843 
1,841 388 316 3,075 
2/020 461 401 3,550 
2,333 472 563 4,288 
2,459 424 644 4,434 
2,568 434 713 4,681 


In 1876 the number of centres for boys was 73, for girls 57; and the number 
of examiners was 141. 


Year. 
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ular education in England. A very brief sketch of the system 
must suffice for the purposes of the present discussion. Two 
examinations, called “local,” are held every year by each uni- 
versity—one for boys and girls not more than sixteen years old 
(called Junior students or Junior candidates), and one for boys 
and girls not more than eighteen years old (called Senior students 
or Senior candidates). In each year a more advanced examina- 
tion is also held for young men and women who are more than 
eighteen years old, or who have obtained the highest honors in 
the Senior “local” examinations. At these higher examinations 
the number of candidates, though rapidly increasing, is still small 
in comparison with the number of boys and girls who enter for 
the lower.* The examinations (Junior, Senior, and Higher) are 
held at all places approved by the Syndics, or Delegates, at which 
local committees have been organized with a local secretary, and 
have guaranteed the payment of at least twenty fees. At many 
of the principal centres both universities hold examinations, 
though at different seasons of the year. At centres for the exam- 
ination of girls or young women, committees of women must be 
organized, and rooms separate from those of the boys or young 
men must be provided. The names of those candidates who pass 
the examinations are published annually, with suitable distinction 
of those who pass with credit. Against the name of every suc- 
cessful candidate are set his or her place of residence and school 
(if any), and the name of his or her teacher. This publication is 
not only very stimulating to the candidates, but also to the schools 
from which they come. 

The examination for Juniors covers reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of religious knowledge, all of which are 
required subjects, and eight optional subjects, in at least one of 
which every candidate must satisfy the examiners. No candidate 
is examined in more than five of the optional subjects. In all 
the subjects the requisitions are well defined, and suited to the 
age of the candidates, which, on the average, is about fifteen 
years. The examination for Seniors covers the same required 


* Number of candidates examined at the Cambridge “Higher Local” examina- 
tions in the years 1875-1877 : 1875, 833 ; 1876, 529; 1877, 798. In 1877 there were 
ten centres and thirty-four examiners. These examinations have been held only nine 
years, 
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subjects, and eight groups of optional subjects. Every candidate 
is required to satisfy the examiners in at least two of the optional 
subjects, and no one is examined in more than four. The requi- 
sitions are defined with a precision which leaves nothing to be 
desired, and are, of course, intended to be higher by two years of 
work than those of the Juniors. 

The “higher local” examinations (or examinations for men 
and women) are again an advance upon the Senior examinations, 
and have a like liberal range of topics. Indeed, they cover all 
the languages ever taught in boys’ or girls’ schools, all the ele- 
mentary mathematics, all the natural sciences taught in schools, 
history, logic, political economy, music, and drawing. Candi- 
dates have a very wide liberty of choice among the subjects, so 
that the examinations apply, in some measure, to all sorts of 
schools, and every imaginable course of study. 

There is a liberality and comprehensiveness about these exam- 
inations which is very striking. Here are two great universities, 
which have seemed, until within a few years, absolutely to scorn 
all learning except classics, mathematics, and divinity, giving cer- 
tificates to boys and girls, and young men and women, of whom 
large numbers offer only one language besides English (and that 
one oftenest a modern language), and no mathematics but arith- 
metic. Thus, at the “higher local” examinations of Cambridge, 
in 1877, out of 793 candidates few knew any Latin at all, and 
those few very little; in Greek there was but one candidate, and 
in mathematics but eighteen, of whom the greater part presented 
only geometry and algebra. At the Junior and Senior examina- 
tions French is the commonest choice among foreign languages, 
and Greek is offered only by an insignificant number. But if 
these facts set in a clear light the liberality of the universities in 
regard to choice of youthful studies, they also indicate how for- 
eign to the true concerns of a university is this whole business of 
examining the school-work of thousands of boys and girls who 
have, as a rule, no thought of preparing themselves for university 
studies. It is as if a few American universities should undertake 
to examine, when requested, boys and girls from the two or three 
upper classes in high and union schools, all over the United 
States. Clearly, this function belongs to the state, or to some 
authority representing the community, and dealing principally 
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with secondary education. In spite of some noteworthy English 
opinions and practices to the contrary, the primary functions of a 
university, whatever subordinate labors it may from time to time 
provisionally assume, are to learn and to teach; and an institu- 
tion whose primary function it is to prescribe subjects or courses 
of study to youth, and to examine upon such subjects or courses, 
is misnamed a university. The Oxford and Cambridge local ex- 
aminations, however useful they may temporarily be, are to be 
regarded as provisional even for England, and as not to be imi- 
tated in other countries. 

Much more interesting than the local examinations are the 
examinations of schools and the examinations for certificates, 
recently (1873) instituted by Oxford and Cambridge together, 
acting through a board made up of fourteen members from each 
university. The schools examined are schools which are compe- 
tent to prepare boys for the universities, and the certificates ex- 
empt their holders from the college entrance examinations at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Responsions at Oxford and the Previous 
Examination at Cambridge, from certain examinations prelimi- 
nary to medical and legal education, and from parts of the exami- 
nations which are among the conditions of first appointments in 
the army, and of admission to the Military Academy of Wool- 
wich. This work, though elementary, is strictly relevant to the 
objects of the universities, so far as it is done for schools which 
prepare for the universities, and for young men who are to pur 
sue, for years, liberal or professional studies either at the univer- 
sities or elsewhere. In 1877 these examinations were extended 
to girls’ schools, and girls, by the regulations for 1878, are to 
be admitted as candidates for certificates, upon conditions some. 
what modified. This action has doubtless been taken in the ex- 
pectation that the schools for girls, which invite the inspection of 
the universities’ examiners, will be benefited by thus submitting 
their work to an external test, which is of acknowledged merit 
and authority. American teachers will find these school and cer- 
tificate examinations very suggestive ; their method is one which, 
with some modifications, would be in many respects applicable to 
those schools in the United States, whether private, endowed, or 
public, which prepare boys for college. 

The student-life at Oxford and Cambridge presents some 
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noticeable contrasts with American student-life in regard to man- 
ners, discipline, and morals; but the limits of this article forbid 
more than a passing allusion to this interesting topic. Allowance 
being made for the national lack of that quick perception which 
is essential to the highest courtesy, the tone of manners at the 
English universities is better than at the American; probably be- 
cause the great majority of English students are sons of highly- 
educated families, whereas in most American colleges and univer- 
sities a large proportion of the students, and in some nearly all, 
are sons of uneducated or very imperfectly educated men. “ Haz- 
ing,” “rushing,” secret societies, society initiations and badges, 
and the other barbarities and puerilities which still linger in most 
American colleges, are unknown at Oxford and Cambridge; and 
the relations between students and teachers, undergraduates, grad- 
uates, and dons, are unreserved and thoroughly friendly. The 
practice of having breakfast and lunch in one’s own room pro- 
motes the frequent interchange of pleasant hospitalities, while the 
universal habit of taking exercise in the open air every day is often 
the happy foundation of delightful companionships. 

The daily use of beer or wine by English students has some 
amiable aspects, but is, on the whole, decidedly to be regretted ; 
for it is, of course, entirely unnecessary to the health or cheerful- 
ness of robust youth of the university age, and it leads some 
young men into drunkenness, and provokes others to worse vice. 
The habitual abstinence from alcohol as a daily beverage, which 
the great majority of American students observe, explains, in some 
degree, the absence in American institutions of all measures to 
prevent students from passing the night away from their college 
rooms, or lodgings. The college halls at Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton stand open all night ; while at Oxford and Cambridge 
locked doors and gates, and barred and shuttered windows, enforce 
the student’s presence in his room after 10 p. m., but are most in- 
effectual to restrain him from any vice to which he may be 
seriously inclined. There is more drunkenness and licentiousness 
at Oxford and Cambridge than among an equal number of Ameri- 
can students; but this fact is due rather to national temperament, 
and to characteristics of the social class to which English students 
generally belong, than to anything in university organization or 
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discipline. Among manly virtues, purity and temperance have a 
lower place in English estimation than in American. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge try to prevent extravagant ex- 
penditure on the part of students, by prohibiting gaming, horse- 
racing, large or frequent entertainments, dealing with money-lend- 
ers, driving “four-in-hands,” and contracting debts with very long 
credit. American institutions do not yet feel the need of such 
regulations, but they well may before they are half as old as Ox- 
ford. 

Foreigners who would intelligently compare the English uni- 
versities with those of their own countries, must remember that, 
in the English view, Oxford and Cambridge are not simply insti- 
tutions of learning, like the Continental universities ; they are 
also bulwarks of the Church, the aristocracy, and parliamentary 
government. 

Finally, Oxford and Cambridge have an astonishing power of 
outgrowing and overcoming their own faults and shortcomings— 
an inexhaustible endurance, and an abundant vitality, whieh 
challenge admiration, and justify the firmest confidence in their 
future. Americans can only hope that one or two centuries hence 


there may exist here a few universities of equal dignity, power, 
and renown. 


Cuartes W. E tr. 


Ill. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE VALLEY 
CAMPAIGN, 


In obedience to orders, I marched my brigade to New Market, 
on May 21, 1862, and sought Jackson, whom I had never 
met. This officer by no means held the place in public estima- 
tion he subsequently attained. His march on Romney in the 
previous winter had resulted in nothing except to freeze and dis- 
content his troops. This discontent was shared and expressed by 
the Government at Richmond, and Jackson resigned. The influ- 
ence of Colonel Alek Boteler, seconded by that of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia (Letcher), alone induced him to withdraw his 
resignation. 

A figure, perched on the topmost rail of a fence, overlook- 
ing the road and field, was pointed out as Jackson. Approach- 
ing, I saluted and declared my name and rank; then waited 
for a response. Before this came, I had time to see a pair of 
cavalry-boots covering feet of gigantic size,a mangy cap, with 
visor drawn low, a heavy, dark beard, and weary eyes—eyes I 
afterward saw filled with intense but never brilliant light. A 
low, gentle voice inquired the distance and road marched that day. 

“ Six-and-twenty miles—Keazletown road.” 

“ You seem to have no stragglers ¢” 

“ Never allow stragglers.” 

“You must teach my people. They straggle badly.” 

A bow in reply. Just then, my creoles started their band and 
a waltz. After a contemplative suck at a lemon, “ Thoughtless 
fellows for serious work ” came forth. I expressed a hope that 
the work would not be less well done because of the gayety. A 
return to the lemon gave me an opportunity to retire. Where 
Jackson got his lemons “no fellow could find out,” but he was 
rarely without one. To live twelve miles from that fruit would 
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have disturbed him as much as it did the witty dean. Quite late 
that night, General Jackson came to my camp-fire, where he 
remained some hours. He said we would move at dawn, asked a 
few questions about the marching of my men, which seemed to 
have impressed him, and then remained silent. If silence be 
golden, he was a “bonanza.” He sucked lemons, ate hard-tack, 
and drank water, and, I imagine, his idea of the “ whole duty of 
man” was—praying and fighting. 

In the gray of the morning, as I was forming my column on 
the pike, Jackson appeared and gave the route north, which, from 
the situation of its camp, put my brigade in advance of the army. 
After moving some little time in this direction, the head of the 
column was turned short to the east, and took the road to Luray 
over Massanutten Gap. Jackson rode with me during the day. 
From time to time, a courier would gallop up, report and return 
toward Luray. Scarcely a word was spoken on the march. An un- 
graceful horseman, mounted on a sorry chestnut with a shambling 
gait, his huge feet, with out-turned toes, thrust into the stirrups, 
and such parts of his countenance as the low visor of his shock- 
ing cap failed to conceal wearing a wooden look, our new com- 
mander was not prepossessing. That night, we crossed the east 
branch of the Shenandoah, on a bridge near Luray, and camped 
near the stream. Here, after three long marches, we were but a 
short distance below the bridge at Conrad’s Store—a point we had 
left several days before. I began to think that Jackson was a 
concealed, perhaps unconscious poet, and, as an ardent lover of 
Nature, desired to give strangers an opportunity to admire the 
beauties of his Valley. It seemed hard lines to be wandering, 
like sentimental travelers, about the country instead of gaining 
“kudos ” on the Peninsula. 

Off the next morning, my command still in advance, and 
Jackson riding with me. The road ran north between the east 
bank of the river and the western base of Blue Ridge. Rain 
had fallen and softened it, so that the wagon-trains in the rear 
were delayed. Not long after mid-day we reached a wood ex- 
tending from the mountain to the river. Just here, a mounted 
officer from the rear called Jackson’s attention, who rode back 
with him. A moment later, there rushed out of the wood 
to meet us a young, rather well-looking woman — afterward 
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widely known as Belle Boyd. Breathless with speed and agi- 
tation, some little time elapsed before she found her voice. 
Then, with much volubility, she said we were near Front Royal 
—beyond the wood—that the town was filled with Federals, 
whose camp was on the west side of the river, where they had 
guns in position to cover the wagon-bridge, but none bearing on 
the railway-bridge below the former; that the Federals were 
ignorant of our approach, and believed that Jackson was west of 
Massanutten—near New Market and Harrisonburg; that Gen- 
eral Banks, the Federal commander, was at Winchester, twenty 
miles northwest of Front Royal, where he was slowly concentrat- 
ing his widely-scattered forces to meet Jackson’s advance, which 
was expected some days later. All this she told with the preci- 
sion of a staff-officer making a report, and it was true to the let- 
ter. Jackson was possessed of these facts before he left-New 
Market, and based his movements on them, but, as he never 
told anything, it was news to me, and gave me an idea of the 
strategic value of Massanutten, pointed out, indeed, by Wash- 
ington before the Revolution. There also dawned on me quite 
another view of our leader than the one from which I had 
been regarding him for two days past. Convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the woman's statements, I hurried forward at “a 
double,” hoping to surprise the enemy’s idlers in the town, or 
swarm over the wagon-bridge with them and secure it. Doubt- 
less this was rash, but I was immensely “ cocky ” about my bri- 
gade, and believed it would prove equal to any demand. Before 
we had cleared the wood, Jackson came galloping from the rear, 
followed by a company of horse. Halting, he ordered me to 
deploy my leading regiment as skirmishers on both sides of the 
road, and continue the advance—then passed on. We speedily 
came in sight of Front Royal. The enemy had taken the alarm, 
and his men were skurrying across the upper bridge to their 
camp, where troops could be seen forming. The situation of the 
village is surpassingly beautiful. It lies near the east bank of 
the Shenandoah, which just below unites all its waters, and looks 
directly on the northern peaks of Massanutten. Blue Ridge, 
with Manassas Gap—through which passes the railway—over- 
hangs on the east, distant Alleghany bounds the horizon to the 
west, and down the Shenandoah the eye wanders over a fertile, 
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well-farmed country. Two bridges spanned the river—a road or 
wagon bridge above, a railway some yards lower down. A fine 
pike led to Winchester, twenty miles. Another followed the 
river north, and from this many cross-roads united with the Val- 
ley pike at Winchester, and north and south of that place. The 
river, swollen by rain, was deep and turbulent, with strong cur- 
rent. The Federals were posted on the west bank—here some- 
what higher than the opposite—and a short distance above the 
junction of waters, with batteries bearing more especially on the 
upper bridge. Under instructions, my brigade was drawn up 
in line, a little retired from the river, but overlooking it, the 
Federals and their guns in full view. So far, not a shot had 
been fired. I rode down to the river’s brink to get a better 
look at the enemy through a field-glass, when my horse, heated 
by the march, stepped into the water to drink. Instantly a 
brisk fire was opened on me, bullets striking all around, and rais- 
ing a little shower-bath. Like many a foolish fellow, I found it 
easier to get into than out of a difficulty. I had not yet led my 
command into action, and remembering that one must “strut ” 
one’s little part on the stage to the best advantage, sat my horse 
with all the composure I could muster. A provident camel, on 
the eve of a desert-journey, would not have laid in a greater sup- 
ply of water than did my thonghtless beast. At last, he raised 
his head, looked placidly around, turned, and walked up the 
bank. This little incident was not without value, for my men 
welcomed me with a sudden cheer, upon which, as if in response, 
the enemy’s guns opened, and having the range, inflicted some 
loss on my line. We had no guns up to reply, and in advance, 
as has been mentioned, had outmarched the troops behind us. 
Motionless as a statue, Jackson sat his horse some few yards 
away, and seemed lost in thought. Perhaps the circumstances 
mentioned some lines back had obscured his star. If so, a few 
short hours swept away the cloud, and it blazed, like Sirius, over 
the land. I approached him with the suggestion that the rail- 
way-bridge might be crossed by stepping on the cross-ties, as the 
enemy’s guns bore less directly on it than on the upper bridge. 
He nodded approval. The Eighth Louisiana was on the right of 
my line, near at hand. Dismounting, Colonel Kelley led his regi- 
ment across, under a sharp musketry-fire. Several men fell, to dis- 
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appear in the dark water beneath; but the movement continued 
with great rapidity, considering the difficulty of walking on ties, 
and Kelley, with his leading files, gained the shore; whereupon 
the enemy fired combustibles previously placed near the centre of 
the upper bridge. The loss of this structure would have serious- 
ly delayed us, as the railway-bridge was not floored ; and I looked 
at Jackson, who was near by, watching Kelley’s progress. He 
nodded at me again, and my command rushed at the bridge. 
Concealed by the cloud of smoke, the suddenness of the move- 
ment saved us from much loss, but it was rather a near thing. 
My horse and clothing were scorched, and some of the men 
burned their hands severely throwing brands into the river. We 
were soon over, and the enemy in full flight to Winchester, with 
the loss of camp, some guns, and prisoners. Just as I emerged 
from flames and smoke, Jackson was by my side. How he got 
there was a mystery, as the bridge was thronged with my men, 
going at “a double ;” but I remember thinking his costume was 
improved by fire. We followed the enemy on the Winchester 
road, but to little purpose, as we had few cavalry over the river. 
Carried away by his ardor, my commissary, Major Davis, gath- 
ered a score of mounted orderlies and couriers, and followed on 
the track. A volley from the enemy’s rear-guard laid him low on 


the road, shot through the head. We buried him in a field near ~ 


the place of his fall. He was much beloved by the command, 
and many gathered quietly around the grave. As there was no 
chaplain at hand, I repeated such portions of the service for the 
dead as a long neglect of pious things enabled me to recall. 

Late in the night Jackson came out of the darkness and seated 
himself by my fire. He mentioned that I would move with him 
at dawn, then relapsed into silence. I fancied he looked at me 
kindly, and interpreted this into an approval of the conduct of 
my brigade. The events of the day, anticipations of the morrow, 
the death of Davis, drove away sleep, and I watched Jackson. 
For hours he sat silent and motionless, with eyes fixed on the 
fire. I took up the idea that he was inwardly praying, and he 
continued throughout the night. 

Off in the morning—Jackson leading the way—my brigade, 
a small body of horse, and a section of the Rockbridge (Virginia) 
Artillery, forming the column. I directed Major Wheat, with 
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his battalion of “Tigers,” to keep close to the guns. Sturdy 
marchers, they trotted along with the horse and artillery at Jack- 
son’s heels, and, after several hours, were some distance in ad- 
vance of the infantry, with which I remained. A volley in front, 
followed by wild cheers, stirred us up to a double, and we speed- 
ily came upon a moving spectacle. Jackson had struck the Val- 
ley pike at Middletown—twelve miles south of Winchester—along 
which a large body of Federal cavalry, with many wagons, was 
hastening north. He had attacked at once with his handful of 
men, overwhelmed resistance, and captured prisoners and wagons. 

The gentle “ Tigers” were looting right merrily, diving in and 
out of wagons with the activity of rabbits in a warren—an occu- 
pation abandoned on my approach—and, in a moment, they were 
in line, looking as solemn and virtuous as deacons at a funeral. 
Prisoners and spoils were promptly secured. 

The cavalry was from New England—a section in which 
horsemanship was an unknown art—and some of these centaurs 
were strapped to their steeds. Ordered to dismount, they ex- 
plained their condition, and were given time to unbuckle. Many 
breastplates and other protective devices were seen here, and 
later at Winchester. We did not know whether the Federals 
had organized cuirassiers, or were recurring to the customs of 
Gustavus Adolphus. I saw a poor fellow lying dead on the pike, 
pierced through breastplate and body by a rifle-ball. Iron-clad 
men are of small account before modern rifles. A part of the 
enemy’s column had passed north before Jackson reached the 
pike, and this, with his mounted men, he pursued. Something 
more than a mile to the south, a road left the pike and led di- 
rectly west, where the Federal General Fremont, of whom we 
shall hear more, commanded the “ Mountain Department.” 

Attacked in front as described, a body of Federals—cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry—with some wagons, took this road; and, 
after moving a short distance, drew up on a crest with unlim- 
bered guns. Their number was unknown, and for a moment 
they looked threatening. The brigade was rapidly formed, and 
marched straight upon them, when their guns opened with 
effect. A shell knocked over eight men of the Seventh Louisi- 
ana. Another, as I rode forward to an eminence to get a view, 
struck the ground under my horse and exploded. The saddle- 
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cloth on both sides was torn away, and I and Adjutant Surget, 
who was just behind me, were nearly smothered by earth; but 
neither man nor horse received a scratch. The enemy soon lim- 
bered up and fled west. By some well-directed shots, as they 
crossed a hill, the Virginia guns with us sent wagons flying in 
the air, and produced a scatteration. With this P. P. C. we 
left them to wing their flight to the west, and turned north 
down the pike. At dusk we overtook Jackson, pushing the 
enemy with his little mounted foree—himself in advance of all. 
I rode with him, and we kept on through the darkness. At no 
time was there resistance enough to deploy infantry. A flash, a 
report, and a whistling bullet from some covert met us, but there 
were few casualties. I quite remember thinking at the time 
that Jackson was invulnerable, and that persons near him shared 
that quality. An officer, riding hard, overtook us, who proved 
to be the quartermaster of the army. He reported the wagon- 
trains far behind, impeded by bad road in Luray Valley. 

“The ammunition-wagons ?” (sternly). 

“ All right, sir. They were in advance, and I doubled teams 
on them and brought them through.” 

“ Ah!” (in a tone of relief). 

To give countenance to this quartermaster, if such can be 
given of a dark night, I remarked, jocosely: “ Never mind the 
wagons. There are quantities of stores in Winchester, and the 
general has invited us to breakfast to-morrow.” 

Jackson, who had no more capacity for jests than a Scotch- 
man, took this seriously, and reached out and touched me on the 
arm. In fact, he was of Scotch-Irish descent, and his uncon- 
sciousness of jokes was “de race.” Without physical wants 
himself, he never remembered that others were differently con- 
stituted, and paid little heed to the commissariat ; but woe to the 
man who failed to bring up ammunition! In advance, his trains 
were left far behind ; in retreat, he would fight for a wheelbar- 
row. Some time after midnight, by roads more direct from 
Front Royal, other troops came on to the pike, and I halted my 
jaded people on the side of the road, where they built fires, and 
took a turn at their haversacks. Moving with the first light of 
morning, we came to Kernstown, three miles south of Winches- 
ter, and the scene of Jackson’s fight with Shields. Here heavy 
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and sustained firing—artillery and small-arms—was heard. <A 
staff-officer approached at full speed to summon me to Jackson’s 
presence and move upmy command. A gallop of a mile or more 
brought me to him. Winchester was in sight, a mile to the north. 
To the east, Ewell, with a large part of the army, was fighting 
briskly, and driving the enemy on to the town. On the left a high 
ridge, overlooking the country to the south and southeast, was 
occupied by a heavy mass of Federals with guns in position. 
Jackson was on the pike, and near him were several regiments 
lying down for shelter, as the fire from the ridge was heavy and 
searching. 

A Virginia battery, the Rockbridge Artillery, was fighting at 
a great disadvantage, and already much cut up. Jackson, impas- 
sive as ever, pointed to the ridge, and said, “ You must carry 
it.” I replied that my command would be up by the time I 
could inspect the ground, and rode to the left for that purpose. 
A small stream, Abraham’s Creek, flowed from the west through 
the little valley at the southern base of the ridge. The ascent 
was steep, though nowhere abrupt. At one point a broad, shal- 
low, trough-like depression broke the surface, which was further 
interrupted by some low copse, outcropping stone, and two fences. 
On the summit the Federal lines were posted behind a stone-wall,* 
and along a road coming west from the pike. Worn somewhat 
into the soil, this road served as a countersink, and strengthened 
the position. Farther west there was a break in the ridge. This 
was occupied by a body of cavalry—the extreme right of the 
line. There was scarcely time to mark these features before the 
head of my column appeared, when it was filed to the left, close 
to the base of the ridge, for protection from the plunging fire. 
Meanwhile, the “ Rockbridge ” battery held on manfully, and en- 
gaged the enemy’s attention. Riding on the flank of my column, 
between it and the enemy, I saw Jackson beside me. This was 
not the place for the commander of the army, and I ventured to 
tell him so ; but he paid no attention to the remark. We reached 
the shallow depression spoken of, where the enemy could depress 
his guns, and his fire became close and fatal. Many men fell, and 
the whistling of shot and shell occasioned much ducking of heads 
in the column. This annoyed me not a little, as it was but child’s 
play to the work immediately in hand. Always an admirer of 
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delightful Uncle Toby, I had contracted the most villainous habit 
of his beloved army in Flanders, and, forgetful of Jackson’s pres- 
ence, ripped out: “ What the h—are you dodging for? If there 
is any more of it, you will be halted under this fire for an hour!” 
The sharp tones of a familiar voice produced the desired effect, 
and the men looked as if they had swallowed ramrods; but I 
shall never forget the look of reproachful surprise on Jackson’s 
face. He placed his hand on my shoulder, said, in a gentle voice, 
“T am afraid you are a wicked fellow,” then turned and rode 
back to the picket. 

The proper ground gained, the column faced to the front and 
began the ascent. At the moment the sun rose over Blue Ridge 
without cloud or mist to obscure his rays. It was a lovely Sabbath 
morning, the 25th of May, 1862. The clear, pure atmosphere 
brought Blue Ridge and Alleghany and Massanutten almost over- 
head. Even the clouds of murderous smoke from the guns above 
made beautiful spirals in the air, and the broad fields of luxuriant 
wheat glistened with dew. It is remarkable how one’s attention 
may be fixed by some insignificant object, as mine was by the 
flight past the line of a bluebird, one of the brightest-plumaged 
of our feathered tribe, bearing a worm in his beak—breakfast for 
his callow brood. Birdie had been on the war-path, and was car- 
rying home spoil. As we mounted, we came in full view of the 
army, whose efforts in other quarters had been slackened to await 
the result of our movement, and I felt an anxiety amounting to 
pain for the brigade to acquit itself handsomely, and this feeling 
was shared by every man in it. 

About half-way up, the enemy’s cavalry from his right 
charged. I directed Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholls, Eighth Lou- 
isiana, whose regiment was on the left of the line, to withdraw 
slightly his two flank-companies and receive them with a volley. 
While listening to the order, Nicholls was severely hit, but ex- 
ecuted it before pain and loss of blood forced him to quit the 
field. With some emptied saddles, the cavalry fled. Progress 
was not stayed by this incident. Closing the many gaps made 
by the fierce fire, steadied the rather by it, and preserving an 
alignment that would have been creditable on parade, the line, 
with cadenced step and eyes on the foe, swept grandly over 
copse and ledge and fence, to crown the heights from which the 
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enemy had melted away. Loud cheers went up from the army, 
prolonged to the east, where warm-hearted Ewell cheered him- 
self hoarse, and led forward his men with renewed energy. In 
truth, it was a superb feat of arms, worthy the pen of him who 
immortalized the charge of the “ Buffs” at Albuera. Breaking 
into column, we pursued closely. Jackson came up and grasped 
my hand—worth a thousand words from another—and we were 
soon in the streets of Winchester, a quaint old town of some 
five thousand inhabitants. There was a little fighting in the 
streets, but the people were all abroad—certainly all the women 
and babies. They were frantic with delight, only regretting 
that somany “ Yankees” had escaped, and seriously impeded our 
movements. A buxom, comely dame, of some five-and-thirty 
summers, with bright eyes and tight ankles, and conscious of 
these advantages, was especially demonstrative, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
you are too late—too late!” whereupon a tall creole from the 
Teche sprang from the ranks of the Eighth Louisiana, just pass- 
ing, clasped her in his arms, and imprinted a sounding kiss on her 
ripe lips, with “ Madame, je n’arrive jamais trop tard!” A loud 
laugh went up, and the dame, with a rosy face, but merry twin- 
kle in her eye, escaped. Past the town, we could see the enemy 
flying north on the Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg roads. Cav- 
alry, of which there was a considerable force with the army, might 
have reaped a rich harvest, but none came forward. Raised in the 
adjoining region, our troopers were gossiping with their friends, 
or worse, perhaps, they thought the war was over. Jackson 
joined me, and, in response to my question, “ Where is the cav- 
alry ¢” glowered, and was silent. After pursuing for several miles, 
finding we were doing no good, as indeed infantry, preserving 
its organization, cannot hope to overtake a flying enemy, I turned 
into the fields and camped. 

The headquarters and depot of all the Federal forces in the 
Valley, Winchester was filled with stores. Prisoners, guns, and 
wagons, in large numbers, fell into our hands. Of especial value 
were ordnance and medical supplies. The subsequent occupation 
of Martinsburg added to the spoil. The following day my com- 
mand was moved ten or twelve miles north on the pike leading 
by Charlestown to Harper’s Ferry, and, after a day, some miles 
east toward the Shenandoah—this in consequence of the opera- 
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tions of the Federal General Shields, who, in command of a con- 
siderable force on the east of Blue Ridge, passed Manassas Gap, 
and drove from Front Royal a regiment of Georgians left there 
by Jackson. 

Meanwhile, a part of the army was pushed forward to Mar- 
tinsburg and beyond, as stated, while another part threatened 
and shelled Harper’s Ferry. Jackson himself was engaged in 
forwarding captured stores to Staunton. On Saturday morning, 
31st of May, I received orders to move through Winchester, 
clear the town of stragglers, and continue to Strasburg. Three 
days’ rations were prepared for haversacks, and the brigade 
marched. But few stragglers were found in Winchester, from 
which the wounded and sick, except extreme cases, had been 
taken. We reached camp at Strasburg after dark—a march of 
five-and-thirty miles—weather very warm. Winder, with his bri- 
gade, came in later after a longer march from the direction of Har- 
per’s Ferry. Jackson sat some time at my camp-fire that night, 
and was more communicative than I ever remember him before 
or after. He said Fremont, with a large force, was three miles 
west of our present camp, and must be defeated in the morning. 
Shields was moving up Luray Valley, and might cross Massanut- 
ten to New Market, or continue south until he turned the moun- 
tain, and fall on our trains near Harrisonburg. The importance 
of pushing forward the immense trains, filled with captured 
stores, was great, and would engage much of his personal atten- 
tion ; and the army, under Ewell’s direction, must deal prompt- 
ly with Fremont. This he told with a low, gentle voice, and with 
many interruptions, to afford time, as I thought and believe, for 
inward prayer. The men said his anxiety for the wagons was 
because of the lemons among the stores ! 

Dawn of the following day (Sunday) was ushered in by the 
sound of Fremont’s guns. Our lines had been early drawn out 
to meet him, and skirmishers pushed to the front to attack. 
Much cannonading, with some rattle of small-arms, ensued. The 
country was densely wooded, and little, save the sm: ke of the 
enemy's guns, could be seen. My brigade was in reserve, a short 
distance to the rear, and out of the line of fire. 

Cannonading, without much effect, continued. Ewell sum- 
moned me to his presence, directing my brigade to remain in 
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position till further orders. Jackson, busy with his trains, was 
not at the moment on the field, which he visited several times 
during the engagement, but I did not happen to see him. To 
reach Ewell, it was necessary to pass under some heavy shelling, 
and I found myself open to the reproach visited previously on 
my men. Whether from fatigue, loss of sleep, or what not, there 
I was, nervous as a lady, ducking like a mandarin. It was dis- 
gusting, and, hoping no one saw me, I determined to take it out 
of myself. There is a story related of Turenne—the greatest sol- 
dier of the Bourbons—which, if not true, is “ben trovato.” Of a 
nervous temperament, his legs, on the eve of an action, trembled 
to such an extent as to make it difficult to mount his horse. 
Looking at them contemptuously, he said, “ If you could foresee 
the danger into which I am going to take you, you would trem- 
ble more.” It was with a similar feeling, not only for my legs, 
but for my wretched carcass, that I reached Ewell and told him 
I was no more good than a frightened deer. He laughed, and 
replied: “ Nonsense! °Tis your servant’s strong coffee—better 
give it up. Remain here in charge, while I go out to the skir- 
mishers. I can’t make out what these people aré about. My 
skirmish-line has stopped them. They won’t advance, but stay 
out there in the woods, making a great fuss with their guns, and 
I don’t wish to commit myself to much advance while Jackson 
is absent.” With this, he put spurs to his horse and was off. 
Soon a brisk fusillade, which seemed gradually to recede, was 
heard. During Ewell’s absence, I did contrive, surrounded by 
his staff, to sit my horse respectably. It appeared to me an hour, 
though not more than a fourth of that time, before his return, 
when he said: “I am completely puzzled. I have just driven 
everything back to the main body, which is large. Dense wood 
everywhere. Jackson told me not to commit myself too far. At 
this rate my attentions are not likely to become serious enough 
to commit anybody. I wish Jackson were here himself!” I 
suggested that my brigade might be moved to the extreme right, 
near the Capon road, by which Fremont had marched, and at- 
tempt to strike that road, which would enable us to find out 
something. He replied: “Do so. That may stir them up. I 
am sick of this fiddling about.” Had Ewell been in supreme 
command he would have “ pitched in” long before, but he was 
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controlled by Jackson’s instructions not to be drawn too far 
from the pike. 

We found the right of our line held by (I think) a Mississippi 
regiment. The colonel told me he had advanced just before 
and driven the enemy. Several of his men were wounded, and 
he was bleeding profusely from a “hit ” in the leg, which he was 
engaged in tying with a handkerchief as I reached him, remark- 
ing that “it did not pester him much.” Learning our purpose, 
he was eager to go in with us, and was not at all pleased to hear 
that I declined to change General Ewell’s dispositions. A plucky 
fellow, this colonel, and I regret that his name, if ever known 
to me, cannot be recalled. 

The brigade moved forward until the enemy was reached, 
when, wheeling to the left, it walked down his line. The ex- 
pression is used advisedly, for it was nothing but a “ walk-over.” 
Sheep would have made as much resistance as we met. Men 
decamped without firing, or threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered. It was so easy that I began to think of traps. At 
length we got under fire from our skirmishers, and suffered 
some casualties—the only ones received in the movement. Our 
whole skirmish-line was advancing briskly as the Federals re- 
tired. I sought Ewell and reported. We had a fine game 
before us, and the temptation to play it was great, but Jackson’s 
orders were imperative and wise. He had his stores to save, 
Shields to dispose of, Lee’s grand strategy to promote; and all 
this he accomplished—alarming Washington, fastening McDow- 
ell’s strong corps at Fredericksburg, and preventing its junction 
with McClellan, on whose right flank he threw himself at Cold 
Harbor. He could not waste time chasing Fremont; but we, 
who looked from a lower standpoint, grumbled and shared the 
men’s opinions about the lemon-wagons. 

The prisoners taken in our “promenade” were Germans— 
speaking no English—and we had a similar experience a few 
days later. In the Federal army was a German corps—the 
Eleventh—commanded by General O. O. Howard, and this corps 
was, on both sides, called “The Flying Dutchmen.” Since 
the time of Arminius, the Germans have been a brave people. 
To-day, in military renown, they lead the van of the nations ; 
but they require a cause and leaders. In our Revolutionary 
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struggle, the Hessians were unfortunate at Bennington and Sara- 
toga, Trenton and Princeton. We have many millions of Ger- 
man citizens, and excellent citizens they are. Let us hope the 
above facts may be commended to them, so that their ways may 
be ways of peace in their adopted land. 

Though the movement along the enemy’s line, as described, 
was successful, it was rash and foolish. Fremont had troops 
which, had they been in the place of these Germans (without 
interest or officers), would have made us pass one of Rabelais’s 
unpleasant quarters of an hour. Alarm at my own nervous 
timidity occasioned it—proving weak nerves to be the source 
of rash action. Fremont made no further sign, and, as the day 
declined, the army was recalled to the pike, and marched south. 
Jackson, in person, gave me instructions to draw up my bri- 
gade, facing west, on some hills above the pike, and distant 
from it several hundred yards, where I was to remain. He 
said the road was crowded, and he wanted time to clear it ; that 
Fremont was safe for the night, and our cavalry toward Win- 
chester reported Banks returned to that place from the Poto- 
mac, but not likely to move south before the following day— 
then rode off, and so quickly as to give me no time to inquire 
how long I was to remain, or if the cavalry would advise me 
in the event Banks changed his purpose. This was near sun- 
set. By the time the command was in position darkness fell 
upon us. No fires were allowed; and, stacking arms, the men 
rested, munching cold rations from their haversacks. It was 
their first opportunity for a bite since early morning. I threw 
myself on the ground, and tried in vain to sleep. No sound 
could be heard, save the clattering of hoofs on the pike, which, 
as the night wore on, became constant. Hour after hour passed, 
when, thinking I heard firing to the north, I mounted, and 
looked for the pike. The darkness was so intense that I could 
not have found it but for the whiteness of the limestone. 
Some mounted men were passing, whom I halted to question. 
They said their command had passed south to rejoin the army, 
and, supposed, had missed me in the dark, but there was a squad- 
ron behind near the enemy’s advance, which—a large cavalry 
foree—had moved from Winchester at an early period of the 
day, and driven our people south. This was pleasant! Winder’s 
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brigade—the last to move—had marched at least four hours since, 
so that a wide interval existed between us. More firing, near 
and distinct, was heard, and the command ordered down to the 
pike, which it reached after much stumbling and swearing, and 
some confusion. Fortunately, the battery, Captain Bowyer, had 
been sent forward, at dusk, to get forage, and an orderly was dis- 
patched to put it on the march. The Sixth Louisiana (Irish) was 
in rear, and I took two companies for a rear-guard. The column 
had seareely got into motion before a party of horse rushed through 
the guard, knocking down several men, one of whom was severe- 
ly bruised. There was a little pistol-shooting and sabre-hacking, 
and for some minutes “ things were rather mixed.” The enemy’s 
cavalry had charged ours, and driven it in on the infantry. One 
Federal was captured. * His horse was given to the bruised man, 
who congratulated the rider on his “promotion to a respectable 
service.” I dismounted, gave my servant my horse to lead, and 
marched with the guard. From time to time the enemy would 
charge ; but we could hear him coming, and be ready. The guard 
would halt, about face, front rank with fixed bayonets kneel, 
rear rank fire. By the light of the flash we could see emptied 
saddles. His fire was wild—passing overhead—so we had few 
casualties, and these slight; but he was bold and enterpris- 
ing, and well led—charging often right up to the bayonets. I 
remarked this, whereupon the Irishmen answered, “ Divil thank 
em for that same!” There was no danger on the flanks. The 
white of the pike alone guided us. Owls could not have found 
their way through the fields. The face of the country has been 
described as a succession of rolling swells. Later, the enemy got 
up guns, but always fired from the summits, and the shells passed 
far above us—exploding in the fields. Had they been trained 
low, with canister, it might have proved uncomfortable, for the 
pike ran straight to the south. “ It was a fine night, intirely, for 
divarsion,” said the Irishmen, with which sentiment I did not 
agree ; but they were as steady as clocks and chirpy as crickets, 
indulging in many a jest whenever the attention of our friends 
behind was slackened. They had heard of Shields’s proximity, 
knew he was an Irishman by birth, and had Irish regiments with 
him. During an interlude, I was asked if it was not probable 
we would meet Shields, and, answering affirmatively, heard, 
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“Them Germans is poor creatures, but Shields’s boys will be 
after fighting.” Expressing a belief that my “boys” could 
match Shields’s any day, I received loud assurance from half a 
hundred Tipperary throats, “ Ye may bet yer life on that, sir!” 
Thus we beguiled the weary hours. During the night, I desired 
to relieve the rear-guard, but was diverted from my purpose by 
scornful howls of “ We are the boys to see it out!” As Argyle’s 
to the tartan, my heart has warmed to an Irishman since that 
night. 

Daylight came, and I tried to brace myself for hotter work, 
when a body of troops was reported in position to the south of 
my column. This proved to be Charles Winder with his (for- 
merly Jackson’s own) brigade. This accomplished soldier and 
true brother-in-arms had heard the enemy’s guns during the 
night, and, knowing I was in the rear, halted and formed line to 
await me. His men were rested and fed, and he insisted on 
taking my place in the rear, and we passed through his line. We 
moved slowly, with frequent halts, so as to remain near Winder, 
to whom the enemy was much devoted during the morning. 
The day was uncommonly hot, the sun like fire. Water was 
scarce along the road, and the men suffered greatly. Just after 
mid-day my brisk young aide, Hamilton, whom I had left with 
Winder to bring early intelligence, came to report that officer in 
trouble and want of assistance. My men were so jaded as to 
make me unwilling to retrace ground if it could be avoided ; so 
they were ordered to form line on the crest of the slope at hand, 
and I went to Winder, a mile and a half to the rear. His bri- 
gade—renowned as the “Stonewall”—was deployed on both 
sides of the pike, on which he had four guns. Large masses of 
cavalry, with guns and some sharp-shooters, were pressing him 
closely, while far to the north clouds of dust marked the ap- 
proach of troops. His line was on one of the many “swells” 
crossing the pike at right angles, and a gentle slope led to the next 
crest south, beyond which my brigade was forming. The prob- 
lem was to retire without giving the enemy—eager and persist- 
ent—an opportunity to charge. The situation looked so blue 
that I offered to move back my command, but Winder thought 
he could pull through, and splendidly did he accomplish it. 


Regiment by regiment, gun by gun, the brigade was withdrawn, 
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always checking the enemy, though boldly led. Winder, cool 
as a professor playing the new German game, directed every 
movement in person. The men were worthy of him and of 
their first commander, Jackson. It was very close work in the 
vale before he reached the next crest, and heavy volleys were 
necessary to stay our plucky foe. Once there, my command 
showed so strong as to impose on the enemy, who halted to re- 
connoitre, and the brigades were united without further trouble. 
The position was good, my battery was at hand, and our men 
were so fatigued that we debated whether it was not more com- 
fortable to fight than to retreat. We could hold the ground for 
hours against cavalry, and night would probably come before 
infantry got up, while retreat was certain to bring the cavalry on 
us. At this juncture up came General Turner Ashby, followed 
by a large force of horse, with guns. I think this officer had been 
destroying bridges in the Luray Valley, to prevent Shields from 
crossing that branch of the Shenandoah, and guarding Massanut- 
ten Gap. However, up he came, and to our satisfaction, to take 
charge of the rear. He proceeded to pay his respects to our 
friends, and soon took them off our hands. We remained an 
hour to rest the men and give Ashby time to get up his force, 
then moved on. Before sunset heavy clouds gathered, and the 
intense heat was broken by a regular down-pour, in the midst of 
which we crossed the bridge over the west branch of the Shenan- 
doah, a large stream at Mount Jackson, and camped. There was 
not a dry thread about me. My boots would have furnished a 
respectable bath. We were less than ten miles from New 
Market, between which and this point the army was camped. 
Jackson was easy about Massanutten Gap. Shields must march 
south of the mountain to reach him, while the river just crossed 
was impassable except by bridge. We remained thirty-six hours 
in this camp—from the evening of the 2d until the morning of 
the 4th of June—a welcome rest to all. Two days of easy march- 
ing carried us to Harrisonburg, some thirty miles. Here Jackson 
quit the pike leading to Staunton, and took the road to Port 
Republic. This village, twelve miles southeast of Harrison- 
burg, lies at the base of the Blue Ridge, on the east bank of 
the Shenandoah. Several streams unite here to form the east 


(locally called south) branch of that river. The only bridge 
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from Front Royal south was at this point. All others had been 
destroyed by Ashby, to prevent Shields gaining the west bank of 
the river. This commander was moving south from Front Royal 
and Luray by the road on the east bank. On the night of June 
5th the army camped three miles from Harrisonburg, toward 
Port Republic. Evwell’s division, which I had rejoined for the 
first time since we met Jackson, was in the rear, and the rear bri- 
gade was General George Stewart’s, composed of one Maryland 
and two Virginia regiments. My command was immediately in 
advance of Stewart. Ashby, commanding the rear-guard, had 
burned the bridge at Mount Jackson, to delay Fremont, and was 
camped, with his cavalry, in advance of and near Harrisonburg. 
The road to Port Republic was heavy, causing much delay to 
the trains, so that we did not move on the morning of the 6th. 
Early in the day Fremont, reénforced from Banks, got up, and 
his cavalry, vigorously led, pushed Ashby through Harrisonburg, 
when a sharp action occurred, resulting in the capture of many 
Federals, among others Colonel Perey Wyndham, commanding 
a brigade, whose meeting with Major Wheat has been described. 
Later, while Ewell was conversing with me, a message from Ashby 
took him to the rear. Federal cavalry, supported by infantry, 
were advancing on Ashby. Stewart’s brigade was lying in a 
wood, under cover of which Ewell placed it in position. 

A severe struggle ensued. The enemy’s advance was driven 
back, and many prisoners taken. I had ridden back with Ewell, 
and so witnessed the affair—uncommonly spirited, and creditable 
to both sides. Colonel Kane, of Philadelphia, commanding a 
Pennsylvania regiment, was among the prisoners, and painfully 
wounded. Having known this gentleman’s father, Judge Kane, 
as well as his brother, the arctic explorer, I solicited and ob- 
tained from Jackson his parole. The skirmishing developed into 
severe work, in which General Ashby was killed. Alluding to 
his death in an official report, Jackson says, “ As a partisan officer, 
I never knew his superior.” On the 7th of June we marched 
to a place four miles from Port Republic, called Cross Keys, 
where several roads met. Near at hand was the meeting- 
house of a sect of German Quakers—Tunkers or Dunkards, 
as they are differently named. Here Jackson determined to 
await and fight Fremont, who followed him hard; but, as 
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Shields was now unpleasantly near, he pushed on to Port Re- 
public with Winder’s and other infantry and a battery, which 
camped on the hither bank of the river. Jackson himself, with 
his staff and a cavalry escort, crossed the bridge, and passed the 
night in the village. Ewell, in immediate charge at Cross Keys, 
was ready at an early hour of the morning of June 8th, when Fre- 
mont attacked. The ground was undulating, with much wood, 
and no extended view could be had. In my front, the attack— 
if such it could be called—was feeble in the extreme—an affair 
of skirmishers, in which the enemy’s yielded to the slightest 
pressure. A staff-ofticer of Jackson’s, in hot haste, came with 
orders from his chief to march my brigade double-quick to Port 
Republic. A brigade—Elzey’s, I think—was in the second line to 
my rear, which I requested to take my place and relieve my skir- 
mishers. Then, advising the staff-ofticer to notify Ewell, whom 
he had not seen, we started on the run, for such a message from 
Jackson meant business. Two of the three intervening miles 
were quickly passed, when another officer appeared with orders 
to halt. In half an hour, during which the sound of battle at 
Cross Keys thickened, Jackson came. As before stated, he had 
passed the night in the village with his staff and mounted escort. 
Up, as usual, at dawn, he started alone to recross the bridge, leav- 
ing his people to follow. The bridge was a few yards below the 
last house of the village, and some mist overhung the river. 
Under cover of this, a small body of horse, with one gun, from 
Shields’s army, had reached the east end of the bridge, and 
trained the gun on it. Jackson was within an ace of capture. 
As he spurred across, the gun was fired on him, but without 
effect, and the sound brought up staff and escort, when the 
enemy retired north. This incident occasioned the order to me. 
After relating it (all save his own danger), Jackson passed on to 
Ewell; thither I followed, to remain in reserve until the general 
forward movement in the afternoon, by which Fremont was 
driven back, with loss of prisoners. We did not persist far, as 
Shields was near upon us. 

I learned from Ewell that there had been some pretty fight- 
ing in the morning, though less than might have been expected 
from Fremont’s large force. I know not if the presence of this 
commander had a benumbing influence on his troops, but cer- 
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tainly his advanced cavalry and infantry had proved bold and 
enterprising. In the evening I moved to the river and camped. 
Winder’s and other brigades crossed the bridge, and, during the 
night, Ewell with most of the army drew near, leaving Trim- 
ball’s brigade with the cavalry at Cross Keys. No one appre- 
hended another advance by Fremont. The following morning— 
Sunday, 9th of June—my command passed the bridge, moved 
several hundred yards down the road, and halted. Our trains 
had gone east over the Blue Ridge. 

The sun appeared above the mountain, while the men were 
quietly breakfasting. Suddenly, from below, was heard the din 
of battle—loud and sustained—artillery and small-arms. The 
men sprang to their arms, formed column, and marched. I gal- 
loped forward a short mile to see the following scene: From 
the mountain, clothed to its base with undergrowth and timber, a 
level plain, clear, open, and smooth, extended to the river. This 
plain was some thousand yards in width. <A half-mile north was a 
gorge, through which flowed a small stream, cutting the mountain 
at aright angle. The northern shoulder of this gorge projected 
farther into the plain than the southern, and on an elevated pla- 
teau of the shoulder were placed six guns, sweeping every inch 
of the plain to the south. Three lines of the enemy, at intervals, 
their right touching the river, were advancing steadily, with 
banners flying and arms gleaming in the sun. A gallant show— 
they came on. Winder’s and another brigade, with two batteries, 
alone opposed them. This small force was suffering cruelly, and 
its skirmishers were driven in on their thin supporting line. As my 
Irishmen predicted, “ Shields’s boys were after fighting.” Below, 
Ewell was hurrying his men over the bridge, but it looked as if 
we should be doubled up on him ere he could cross and develop 
much strength. Jackson was on the road a little in advance of 
his line, where the fire was hottest, with reins on his horse’s neck, 
seemingly in prayer. Attracted by my approach, he said in his 
usual low voice, “ Delightful excitement.” I replied it was pleas- 
ant to learn he was enjoying himself, but thought he might have 
an indigestion of such fun if the six-gun battery was not silenced. 
He summoned a young officer from his staff, and pointed up 
the mountain. The head of my approaching column was turned 
short up the slope, and speedily came to a path running parallel 
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with the river. We took this path, the guide leading the way. 
From him I learned that the plateau occupied by the battery 
had been used for a charcoal-kiln, and the path we were fol- 
lowing, made by the burners in hauling wood, came upon the 
gorge opposite the battery. Moving briskly, we reached the 
hither side of the gorge, a few yards from the battery. Several 
regiments were posted near, and riflemen were in the under- 
growth on the slope above. Our approach, masked by timber, 
was unsuspected. The battery was firing rapidly, enabled 
from its elevation to fire over the advancing lines. The 
head of my column was deploying, under cover, for attack, 
when the fire to our rear appeared to recede, and a loud 
Federal cheer was heard, proving Jackson to be hard pressed. 
It was rather an anxious moment, demanding instant action. 
Leaving a staff-officer to direct my rear regiment, the Seventh 
Louisiana, Colonel Harry Hays, to form in the wood as a reserve, 
and halt, I ordered the attack. With a rush and shout the 
gorge was passed, and we were in the battery. Surprise had aid- 
ed us, but the enemy’s infantry rallied in a moment, and drove us 
out. We returned, to be driven out the second time. The rifle- 
men above worried us no little. Two companies of the Ninth 
Louisiana were sent up the gorge to gain ground above them and 
dislodge them, which was accomplished. The fighting in and 
around the battery was hand-to-hand. Many fell from bayonet- 
wounds. Even the artillerymen used their rammers in a way 
not laid down in the “Manual,” and died at their guns. As 
Conan said to the devil, “’Twas claw for claw.” I called for 
Hays, but he, the promptest of men, and his splendid regiment, 
could not be found. Something unexpected had occurred, but 
there was little time for speculation. With a desperate rally, in 
which, I believe, the drummer-boys shared, we carried the bat- 
tery for the third time, and held it. The riflemen above had 
been driven off, and we began to feel a little comfortable, when 
the rear line of the enemy, attracted by our attack, appeared. 
They had countermarched, and, with their left near the river, came 
into full view of our situation. Wheeling to their right, with 
colors advanced, like a solid wall they marched straight upon us. 
There seemed nothing left but to set our backs to the mountain 
and die hard. At the instant, crashing through the underwood, 
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came Ewell, outriding staff and escort. He secured a reén- 
forcement, and was welcomed with cheers. The line before us 
halted, and threw forward skirmishers. A moment later, a shell 
came shrieking along it. Loud Confederate shouts reached our 
delighted ears; and Jackson, freed from his toils, came like a 
whirlwind, the enemy in rapid retreat. We turned the captured 
guns on them as they passed, Ewell himself serving as a gunner. 
Though rapid, the retreat never became a rout. Fortune had re- 
fused her smiles, but Shields and his brave command preserved 
their organization, and were formidable to the last. 

Whether the difference between his force and Fremont’s was 
of men or commanders, I leave others to decide. Jackson came 
up with intense light in his eyes, grasped my hand, and said the 
brigade should have the captured battery. I thought the men 
would go mad with cheering, especially the Irishmen. A huge 
fellow, with one eye closed and half his whiskers burned by the ex- 
plosion of powder, was riding “ cock-horse,” on a gun, and, catch- 
ing my attention, yelled out, “ Didn’t we tell ye to bet on your 
boys?” Their success against brother Patlanders seemed doubly 
welcome. Strange people, these Irish! Fighting every one’s 
battles, and cheerfully taking the hot end of the poker, they are 
only found wanting when engaged in what they believe to be 
their national cause. Excepting their defense of Limerick under 
the brilliant Sarsfield, I recall no domestic struggle in which they 
have shown their worth. 

While Jackson pursued Shields—without much effect, as his 
cavalry, left in front of Fremont, could not get over till late—we 
attended to the wounded and performed the last offices to the 
dead—our own and the Federal. I have never seen so many 
dead and wounded in the same limited space. A large farm- 
house on the plain, opposite the mouth of the gorge, was con- 
verted into a hospital. Ere long, my lost Seventh Regiment— 
sadly cut up—rejoined. This regiment was in rear of the column 
when we left Jackson, to gain the path in the wood, and before 
it filed out of the road, his thin line was so pressed that Jackson 
ordered Hays to stop the enemy’s rush. This was done, for the 
Seventh would have stopped a herd of elephants, but at a fearful 
cost. Colonel Harry Hays was severely wounded among many 
others. Many hours passed in discharge of our sad duties to 
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wounded and dead, during which Fremont appeared on the 
opposite bank of the river, and opened his guns, but observing, 
doubtless, our occupation, ceased his fire, and after a time 
withdrew. It may be added here that Jackson had caused such 
alarm to Washington as to start Milroy, Fremont, Banks, and 
Shields, toward that capital, and the great Valley was cleared 
of the enemy. We passed the night high up the mountain, 
where we moved to reach our commissary-wagons. <A cold 
rain was falling before we found them. Every one was tired 
and famished, and I rather took it out of the train-master 
for pushing so far up, although I had lunched comfortably from 
the haversack of a dead Federal. It is not pleasant to think 
of now, but war 7s a little hardening. On the 12th of June 
the army moved down tothe river, above Port Republic, where 
the Valley was wide, with many trees—no enemy to worry or 
make us afraid. Here closed Jackson’s wonderful Valley cam- 
paign in 1862. My brigade marched from its camp near Con- 
rad’s Store to join Jackson at New Market on the 21st of May. 
In twenty days it marched two hundred miles, fought in five 
actions, of which three were severe, and several skirmishes, and, 
though it had suffered heavy loss in officers and men, was yet 
strong, hard as nails, and “ fit” like a game-cock. 

I have felt it a duty to set forth the achievements of the 
“ Louisiana Brigade,” than which no man ever led braver into ac- 
tion, in their proper light, because such reputation as I gained in 
the war is to be ascribed to its excellence, not to my own merit. 

On the second day in this camp, General Winder came to me 
and said he had asked leave to go to Richmond, been refused, 
and had resigned. He commanded Jackson’s old brigade, and 
was aggrieved by some unjust interference. Holding Winder 
in high esteem, I hoped to save him to the army, and went 
to Jackson, to whose magnanimity I appealed. To arouse 
this, I dwelt on the rich harvest of glory he had reaped in 
his brilliant campaign, and, observing him closely, caught a 
glimpse of the man’s inner nature. It was but a glimpse. The 
curtain closed, and he was absorbed in prayer. Yet, in that 
moment, I saw an ambition, boundless as Cromwell’s, and as mer- 
ciless. No reply was made to my effort for Winder, and I rose to 
take my leave. Jackson said he would ride with me, and we passed, 
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silently, along the way to my camp, where he ijeft me. That 
night, I received a few lines from Winder, in which it was stated 
Jackson had called on him, and his resignation was withdrawn. 

A few days later we marched to Cold Harbor, where we were 
absorbed in the larger army operating against McClellan, and I 
saw but little of Jackson. I have written that he was ambitious ; 
and his ambition was vast, all-absorbing. As the unhappy wretch 
from whose shoulders sprang the foul serpent, he loathed it, per- 
haps feared it, but he could not escape it—it was himself; nor 
rend it—it was his own flesh. He fought it with prayer, constant 
and earnest—A pollyon and Christian in ceaseless combat. What 
limit to set to his ability I know not, for he was ever superior to 
occasion. Under ordinary circumstances it was difficult to esti- 
mate him because of his peculiarities—peculiarities that would 
have made a lesser man absurd, but that served to enhance his 
martial fame, as those of Samuel Johnson his literary eminence. 

He once observed, in reply to an allusion to his severe march- 
ing, that it was better to lose one man in marching than five in 
fighting ; and, acting on this, he invariably surprised the enemy— 
Milroy at McDowell, Banks, Fremont, and Shields, in the Valley, 
McClellan’s right at Cold Harbor, Pope at second Manassas. 

Fortunate in his death, he fell at the summit of glory, before 
the sun of the Confederacy had set ; ere defeat, and suffering, and 
selfishness, could turn their fangs upon him. As one man, the 
South wept for him; foreign nations shared the grief; even 
Federals praised him. With Wolfe, and Nelson, and Havelock, 
he took his place in the hearts of English-speaking peoples. 

In the early years of this century, a great battle was fought 
on the plains of the Danuve. A determined charge on the Aus- 
trian centre gained the victory for France. The courage and 
example of a private soldier who there fell, contributed much to 
the success of the charge. Ever after, at the parades of his bat- 
talion, the name of Latour d’Auvergne was first called, when the 
oldest sergeant stepped to the front and answered, “ Died on the 
field of honor.” In Valhalla, beyond the grave, where spirits of 
warriors assemble, when, on the roll of heroes, the name of Jack- 
son is reached, it will be for the majestic shade of Lee to pro- 
nounce the highest eulogy known to our race—died on the field 
of duty. Ricuarp Tayror. 
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IV. 


THE DEATH-STRUGGLE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


Tue origin and growth of parties in countries possessing 
popular governments and controlled by public opinion follow 
the laws of development attending tropical forests. A seed, too 
small to excite attention, but containing within itself a healthy, 
vigorous germ, filled with all the vast possibilities inherent in its 
vitalism, falls unheard on the soil. At once a struggle for ex- 
istence ensues. Every inch of surrounding earth is already occu- 
pied by rival plants, each fiercely striving to appropriate nutritive 
elements. By long-continued, stubborn effort, seeking healthy 
food and rejecting all else, our plant fixes its roots to push up- 
ward to the sun and secure the objects of its being—the comple- 
tion of a wholesome, God-given existence. No sooner have its 
branches reached the upper air, overtopping rivals, and attaining 
a recognized place in creation, than the world of parasites, pre- 
viously inattentive, fastens upon it. Healthy, vigorous growth is 
arrested. The sap, elaborated by roots deeply plunged into the 
bosom of earth, is diverted from its natural purpose, and made 
to cherish the existence of devouring excrescences. So with the 
Republican party. Chilled by want of sympathy, denounced as 
violators of the Constitution, derided as visionary enthusiasts, 
persecuted as disturbers of the public peace, the founders of this 
party were faithful to their mission—the defense of human lib- 
erty. Amid contempt, misrepresentation, threatenings, like the 
Earl of Oxford, they kept alive the bird in their bosom, and were 
steadfast to the end. Unkind was the soil in which they depos- 
ited their little seed. Long and cruel were the years before 
germination really began. But in time the tender rootlets 
reached the rich, warm sympathies of human hearts, and the 
plant grew apace. Verdant leaf and spreading branch followed, 
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and beneath the protecting shade gathered the hopes of the 
world’s oppressed. The faithful hearts of the first planters re- 
joiced in the work, and their strong hands could pluck some 
fragrant flowers that gave promise of early fruit—the only re- 
ward they sought. But that which had long been seen only by 
the eye of faith became at length visible to the eye of flesh, and 
birds of prey winged their way to the stately tree, befouling its 
purity, and creeping parasites of every kind fastened upon 
trunk and limb, exhausting their substance, and converting the 
fair fruit of sincerity into apples of Sodom. The faithful 
planters, who had watched and waited, as the shepherds in the 
East the guiding-star, have been driven from the garden, and, to 
secure their exclusion, self-seeking demons, with sword of cor- 
ruption, keep watch at the gates. Like the Communists of Paris, 
they forbid the entrance to the temple of liberty to the builders 
of the edifice and the sincere worshipers at its altar, and stand 
ready to destroy it unless permitted to control. Let us glance at 
the history of the Republican party, and indicate some of the 
methods by which the deforming hand of ambition has been able 
to gain the command of its fortunes, and is now lashing it to 
death. 

If we would rightly estimate the character and career of the 
party, we must analyze the peculiar elements which entered into 
its formation. The old Free-Soil party, naturally evolved from 
preceding antislavery agitations, and favoring political condi- 
tions, was organized in 1848. It demanded cheap postage for 
the people, the freedom of the public lands to actual settlers, the 
legislative prohibition of slavery in the national Territories, the 
divorce of the Federal Government from the institution as the 
creature and exclusive concern of the States in which it existed, 
and the welcome of emigrants and exiles from the Old World to 
homes of comfort and fields of enterprise in the New. This was 
the substance of the creed which it announced, the chief articles 
of which afterward became the platform of the Republicans ; 
but it was well understood to entertain some pretty decided 
opinions upon other questions. By far the larger proportion of 
its members sympathized with the policy of free trade. They 
believed in local self-government, as their doctrine of political 
non-intervention with slavery in the States bore strong witness. 
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They so feared the dangers of centralization that they frequent- 
ly embodied the resolutions of 1798 in their platforms. They 
were opposed to every form of monopoly and privilege. In the 
best sense of the word they were democrats, and they had the 
courage of their opinions. Their leaders were Chase, Sumner, 
Hale, Adams, Giddings, and their well-known political associ- 
ates; and although, in their first national struggle, they were 
formidably reénforced by transient recruits from the Democratic 
party of New York, who were devoted to the fortunes of Mr. 
Van Buren, and took this occasion to revenge themselves upon 
General Cass, yet we believe no purer party ever existed than 
that which was composed of the permanent adherents of the or- 
ganization, and heroically braved the frowns of public opinion, 
and the proscription and hate of the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties in 1852. It was right, as the world is now quite ready to 
confess ; and to the moral vision, unfaltering courage, and un- 
quenchable zeal of its members, who subsequently took their 
place in the van of the Republican movement, the country is 
chiefly indebted for its salvation. When our civil conflict came 
they scouted the idea of “a war on peace principles,” and plead- 
ed for the vigorous employment of all the powers of war as the 
only sure means of subduing revolutionary violence. They de- 
nounced the border-State policy, which so fearfully threatened 
the cause of the Union with irretrievable defeat and disaster. 
They demanded the arming of negroes as soldiers, and in the 
beginning of the struggle insisted upon the necessity of striking 
at slavery as the cause of the war and the obstacle to peace; and 
the Government, at last, was obliged to espouse their policy. 
They led the way in the enfranchisement of the colored race, 
and, if their ideas respecting the work of reconstruction had been 
more completely carried out, we believe the country to-day would 
be in a better condition than we find it. They often disagreed 
with the party of which they were the centre and soul ; but this 
was because they espoused its vital doctrines and policy before it 
was ready to accept them.., 

The old Whig party believed in the gospel of expediency and 
compromise. Its principles (if we may so apply the term) were 
radically vicious. It sustained a national bank. Through its 
leaders, it branded our pioneer settlers as “ squatters,” and sought 
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to derive a revenue from the public domain through the sale of 
it to speculators and monopolists, instead of making it a source 
of productive wealth by parceling it out in small homesteads 
among the landless poor. It espoused the system of spoliation 
and robbery which has so long been called a protective tariff. It 
favored a great system of internal improvements by the General 
Government, and a latitudinarian construction of the Constitu- 
tion. It leaned constantly toward Federal usurpation, and al- 
ways responded sympathetically to the demands of capital. It 
turned an averted face upon our emigrants from the Old World, 
and it was, in principle, the old Federal party under another 
name. It perished, at last, in the vain effort to outdo its rival in 
the work of abasing itself at the feet of the slave oligarchy; and 
its members, after a weary and anxious sojourn in the political 
wilderness, finally found their way through the lodges of Know- 
Nothingism into the Republican party in 1856. They were regu- 
larly harnessed to the car of antislavery progress, and, in so novel 
and trying a service, it was not strange that they worked with ex- 
ceeding and often painful reluctance. It was not strange that 
they often recoiled from the distasteful leadership of the men 
they had so lately denounced as fanatics and incendiaries. It was 
not strange that many of them strove earnestly to ingraft their 
effete ideas upon the new movement. It was not strange that 
they were able, in no small degree, to debauch it, and, when the 
war came, to cripple and prolong the contest, and thus seriously 
to magnify its cost in money and life. When we remember 
that they constituted an overwhelming numerical majority of 
the new party, the wonder rather is that they did not more fatally 
balk its grand mission, and that its positive antislavery element 
was so successful in the prosecution of its righteous purpose. 
The third factor in the political formation which was to be- 
come so famous was composed of deserters from the Democratic 
party. Like the old Whigs, we believe, they generally made 
their exodus from their former political masters under cover of 
Know-Nothingism, which served them as a sort of “ underground 
railroad ;” but very large accessions were added in the Democratic 
hegira at the outbreak of the rebellion. These recruits were a 
somewhat miscellaneous assortment, but the rank and file of them 
were probably a healthier political element than that which we 
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have just described. They exerted a wholesome and invigorat- 
ing influence in the new dispensation. Their leaders, however, 
were by no means altogether saintly in their character. The 
names of such men as Oliver P. Morton and Simon Cameron are 
remarkably suggestive. While the Democratic party furnished 
the new movement with a number of very able and pure men, 
who afterward distinguished themselves both in civil and mili- 
tary positions, it also supplied a very unsavory installment of 
meretricious politicians and unclean statesmen, who strengthened 
their party by leaving it, and had a large share in thwarting and 
dishonoring the cause they professed to have espoused. Such 
were the political forces which finally mustered under a common 
banner in 1856, as the result of efforts inspired by the repeal of 
the Missouri restriction -in 1854, the disruption of the Whig 
party, and the signal rout of the organized crusade against for- 
eigners and the Pope. 

This brief account of the parentage of the Republican party 
bears directly upon our subject, and necessarily enters into its dis- 
cussion. In the light of the facts we have presented, the move- 
ment, when launched, was not a party at all. It was merely a po- 
litical combination. Its action was not inspired by a creed, but 
an object. Aside from this object the members of the combina- 
tion were hopelessly divided. They were tariff men and free- 
traders, conservative Whigs and radical Democrats, Know- 
Nothings and anti-Know-Nothings, strict constructionists and 
Federalists. On one point only were they agreed, and that was 
that the virgin soil of our Territories should be unpolluted by 
slavery, and that this crime against humanity, and plague of our 
politics, should be denationalized. If any man had then uttered 
the prediction that this combination would insist upon holding 
the field, as a permanent party, after the settlement of the tran- 
sient question, which called it into existence, he would probably 
have been laughed at. It was simply absurd to suppose that a 
temporary association of men, for the accomplishment of a partic- 
ular end, could obliterate. the radical differences of opinion which 
existed among them upon questions of current politics, which 
had gone into abeyance, but would certainly reappear at no dis- 
tant time. Political parties, in any just sense or strictness of defi- 
nition, are based upon certain ideas and policies affecting the 
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and orderly administration of the Government. They are 
normally divided into radical and conservative, though their lines 
of division are not always well defined, and the parties themselves 
sometimes change places entirely. A movement, summoned into 
existence by some commanding exigency, and involving the life of 
the Government, and not its methods of governing, is an epoch, 
and is to be judged by its own laws. The machinery it employs in 
accomplishing its purpose is not a political party, but a political 
makeshift. The union of forces in 1856 was simply a contriv- 
ance which its members laid hold of to aid them in the grand 
task to which they were called. It was created to deal with the 
single question of slavery, and would not have existed without it; 
and the overmastering energy and zeal which inspired it natu- 
rally unfitted it for the solution of other problems after its work 
was done. It was then a spent political force, although it had 
received a momentum which threatened to outlast its mission; 
and it was morally certain, therefore, that the movement would 
degenerate into a faction, led by base men, and held together by 
artful appeals to the memories of common struggles, or else fall 
to pieces through reviving antagonisms in the absence of the old 
bond of union. In either event, the limitations of its life and 
usefulness were fixed. 

But after the freedom and enfranchisement of the negro had 
been established by constitutional amendments in which all par- 
ties acquiesced, the men who then assumed the leadership of the 
Republican party could not or would not accept the new situa- 
tion. Slavery was dead, and the bondman made a citizen, but 
they seemed incapable of realizing the fact. The war was ended, 
and its results accepted, but the old animosities of the conflict 
were to be nursed and coddled as the appointed means of party 
unity. The work which had brought it together had been ac- 
complished, but its discipline was not to be relaxed for a moment. 
On the contrary, the leaders were not only in favor of perpetu- 
ating the organization, but they treated it as an institution. It 
was an enduring establishment, corresponding to the old-fashioned 
idea of a church, outside of which no good thing can exist, and 
inside of which all good things must originate. It was a master 
to be served, if not a deity to be worshiped. Its continued exist- 
ence was indispensable, not only to the welfare but the life of the 
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republic, against which the “rebels” were still plotting ; and 
whoever denied this was to be counted an enemy of his country. 
The nation, it is true, had not perished with the Federal party. 
It had survived the Whig party. It was not damaged in the 
slightest degree, when the Free-Soil party, loving the country 
better than it loved itself, was translated into a larger movement, 
first committed to the essential articles of its faith. But the logic 
of these facts was unheeded by the latter-day chieftains of Re- 
publicanism. They were ready to condone the vices and profliga- 
cies which began to assume its name after the war, on the plea 
that the Democrats, who had been the champions of slavery and 
opposed the original adoption of the great amendments which the 
status of the negro made necessary, could not be trusted. This, 
however, was a two-edged sword. The Democratic party un- 
doubtedly accepted its new position because the unmanageable 
logic of facts compelled it. It resisted, with all its might, the 
course of events which culminated in the results it was powerless 
to escape. But if these results are not safe in their hands, how 
shall we trust the Republican party? It favored the abolition of 
slavery upon compulsion. It labored, with might and main, to 
prevent the grand work of which it now so constantly boasts. 
Many thousands of lives and many millions of money were sacri- 
ficed in the mad effort to save the Union and slavery. At the 
beginning of the war, Mr. Lincoln was in favor of enforcing the 
fugitive-slave law, and abiding by the Dred Scott decision. He 
recommended a constitutional amendment which proposed to tie 
up the hands of the people forever against the right to interfere 
with slavery in the States of the South; and this proposition to 
incorporate the Lecompton constitution into the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted by both Houses of Congress, 
and submitted by them to the Peace Congress which had been 
inaugurated under Republican auspices. In the early years of 
the war the party frowned upon the idea of arming the negroes, 
or of making slavery a point of attack. It opposed the repeal 
of the fugitive-slave law, while our commanding generals were 
sending fugitives back to their masters. Senator Morton, then 
Governor of Indiana, who became the foremost leader of the party 
in the days of its corruption and decline, as late as the fall of 
1865, denounced the enfranchisement of the negro and the whole 
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policy of Republican reconstruction, as subsequently carried out ; 
and when, very soon afterward, he completely reversed his posi- 
tion, he referred the explanation to “the logic of events.” Un- 
doubtedly that logic is a formidable schoolmaster; but if the 
Republican party, in obedience to its teaching, was able to cover 
itself with glory, and can be trusted as the champion of ideas and 
policies which it accepted against its will, why should we distrust 
the Democrats, who have had the same schooling, and have fol- 
lowed in the same path only a few years later? If the party 
which prides itself upon the abolition of slavery was gradually 
but thoroughly revolutionized by “events,” so that except in 
name it became, in fact, a new party, with new purposes, and 
animated by a new spirit, why should the Democratic party be 
treated as if we were still living in the days of Pierce and Bu- 
chanan, when slavery sat like a crowned king on the Supreme 
Bench, while the army and navy were employed in the recapture 
of fugitive slaves, and the harboring of a runaway was made 
constructive treason ¢ 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the philosophy which 
regards a particular party as of divine appointment and “ neces- 
sary to salvation,” would place the administration of the Govern- 
ment in its hands forever. While the corrupt and venal elements 
of society would certainly gravitate into it through its prolonged 
hold on power, the good men in its ranks, instead of joining the 
other side, or becoming the nucleus of a new party, would be 
obliged to keep their places, and quietly submit to the unhindered 
rule of roguery and plunder, lest the opposite party should gain 
power and ruin the country. Free government would become a 
farce, and end in a tragedy. It fortunately happens that so mon- 
strous a theory of polities receives no countenance whatever from 
the experience of the most enlightened countries of modern times. 
In England, especially, all the great measures of policy and reform 
which mark her political progress were espoused and established 
by one party, and afterward intrusted to the party which at first 
opposed them. They were not overthrown, but often matured 
and perfected by the change. It has been aptly said that the 
Conservative party, under Mr. Disraeli’s leadership, was capable 
of making as rapid strides as the Liberals under Mr. Gladstone, 
and that when so acting of late years they have been more suc- 
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cessful, since they could utilize all the arduous preparatory labors 
of their opponents to help their eleventh-hour efforts. It would 
be easy to multiply facts and illustrations demonstrating the mis- 
chievous sophistry and nonsense of the policy which has regarded 
the restoration of the Democrats to power as a calamity so insuf- 
ferable as to demand the continued rule of the Republican party 
at all hazards, and as a providential necessity. 

The practical results of this party idolatry make up one of the 
most startling chapters in the history of political corruption and 
misrule. In dealing with this branch of our subject we shall 
begin with the first Administration of General Grant, though the 
mischiefs to which we shall refer began to appear soon after the 
close of the war. Grant and Colfax were elected, in 1868, on a 
platform pledging the party to reform the corruptions of Andrew 
Johnson’s Administration ; but the pledge was shamefully belied. 
While the old political issues were retreating into the past, the 
mercenary and trading element of the party gradually secured 
the ascendency, and completely appropriated the President. The 
spirit of reform was naturally evoked, and the rallying-ery of 
Sumner, Trumbull, and the men who subsequently became con- 
spicuous as leaders of the Liberal-Republican movement, was “ Re- 
form within the party.” They did not dream of separating 
themselves from the organization in the founding of which they 
had had so large a share, and under whose banner they had fought 
during the nation’s great peril. Their attachment to it was not 
a matter of conviction merely, but a passion. They had no de- 
sire to pluck a single laurel from the brow of the party in the 
days of its glory, when its great hosts were led by its founders. 
They had been with it, and of it, in all its grand achievements ; 
and no men could have been prouder than they of its glorious 
record. All that they asked was the expulsion of political corrup- 
tion, and the restoration of the party to the purity which had 
signalized its early life. They demanded the reform of abuses 
in the New York and New Orleans Custom-Houses; in the War 
and Navy Departments; in the management of the civil service 
generally. To this end they proposed that a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation should be made; but the men who had become 
the recognized leaders of the party stoutly denied that any reform 
was needed. Morton, Conkling, and the men since so well known 
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to the country as the “senatorial group,” declared that the prop- 
osition to investigate implied party guilt, and could only give 
aid to the Democrats. They branded as enemies of the Repub- 
lican party the distinguished members of it who simply proposed 
to purify and save it. When the popular pressure and the fear 
of party detriment threatened by this opposition at last drove 
them from their indecent position, the committees appointed 
were packed in the interest of the Administration, and in con- 
tempt of parliamentary usage, while the reports finally submitted, 
as a matter of course, were shamefully spoiled by whitewash. 
The men who had hoisted the flag of reform were thus obliged 
to do one of two things: they must cower like slaves under 
the party lash, in the hands of men who treated their honest de- 
mands with contempt, and who undoubtedly represented the 
spirit and policy of the Administration, or they must take coun- 
sel of their own manhood and self-respect, and openly rebel 
against a party despotism which threatened to become a national 
curse. 

Let us look at the situation more particularly. The mischiefs 
of war had crept into the civil administration after the war was 
ended. The Government had been compelled to deal with a 
strong hand, and a thorough schooling of the President and his 
party in the use of power had familiarized them with military 
ideas and habits, and drawn them toward loose and indefensible 
opinions respecting the powers of the General and State govern- 
ments and the prerogatives of the Executive. The Constitution 
expressly declares that the “powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people ;” but 
the theory upon which the President conducted his Administra- 
tion was, that all powers not conferred on the States by the Con- 
stitution are reserved to the United States, thus completely over- 
turning the doctrines of the fathers, and setting at defiance the 
very words of the Constitution itself. The President not only 
trampled down the right of local self-government in repeated 
instances, but he set up his own will as law, even against the 
authority of Congress. In the San Domingo affair he deliber- 
ately usurped the war-making power which is vested in Congress 
by the Constitution. On the pretense of helping the farmers in 
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“moving their crops,” he assumed powers which no despot on 
earth would dare exercise, in issuing millions of currency without 
warrant of law, and on his own individual eaprice. He ap- 
pointed to civil places about him men in the military service, in 
violation of an express statute which he was sworn to execute. 
In disregard of law and of his oath of office, he quartered 
Federal soldiers on the Cherokee neutral lands in Kansas, to 
protect a railroad corporation in driving from their homes hun- 
dreds of settlers who claimed the land occupied by them in good 
faith under the preémption law. Through a subordinate officer in 
New Orleans he seized a Federal vessel, and attempted by force 
to overawe the people of Louisiana in the interest of his renom- 
ination. These are a few examples only, selected from many, 
showing how the President carried the military and imperial 
spirit into his office, and set aside the laws which were as binding 
upon him as any other citizen, while the example of his disobedi- 
ence was preéminently mischievous. In these measures he had 
the sympathy and support of a Republican Congress, as he had in 
the act to suspend the writ of habeas corpus and the legislation 
known as the Enforcement Acts, which embody provisions at war 
with every principle of municipal government, and can only be 
defended on the tyrant’s plea that the central power can adminis- 
ter the affairs of a locality better than the people can do it them- 
selves. 

But the Republican management of our civil service invites 
the special attention of the reader. In the canvass of 1872, the 
supporters of General Grant insisted that he was the sincere 
friend, if not the champion, of civil-service reform. With airs 
of triumph they pointed to the fact that he had already ap- 
pointed an able Civil-Service Commission, with George William 
Curtis at its head, for the purpose of dealing with this vital 
question. This commission had made its report, showing that 
about $100,000,000 of the public revenues are annually lost 
in the collection through the incompetence or corruption of 
Government officials. The strong language of the President was 
quoted, in which he told the country that “ honesty and efficiency, 
not political activity, shall be the tenure of office.” The Phila- 
delphia platform of the party was as pronounced as it could be in 
favor of lifting the whole machinery of the government out of 
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the ruts of party, and placing it in the hands of honest and com- 
petent men, irrespective of politics. And yet, in the face 
of all these brave manifestoes, the President was seeking 
his own reélection through his well-organized army of eighty 
thousand office-holders, not a man of whom was safe if known to 
be opposed to his reélection. The fact was perfectly notorious 
and undeniable that the tenure of office was not “honesty and 
efficiency ” at all, but “ political activity” for Grant. It is true 
that the Civil Service Commission had framed a set of rules for 
the protection of honest officials from political interference, but 
these rules were suspended by the President just as often as it 
suited the convenience of the party leaders who had him in their 
keeping, and who treated the whole subject with contempt. 
When Senator Conkling, for example, wanted a faithful pub- 
lie servant turned out in New York, to make room fora political 
minion, the rules were suspended for the purpose. When Gen- 
eral Butler wanted a political tool in the place of an honest incum- 
bent in Massachusetts, or Senator Morton wanted a similar favor 
in Indiana, the rules were suspended for their accommodation. 
When General Logan wanted a collector at Chicago turned adrift 
because he would not join Orville Grant in his whiskey frauds, 
and in order to make room for one of his political henchmen, the 
President was his humble servant. The postmaster in the city of 
Galveston, who, we believe, was a faithful officer, was dismissed 
to make room for a man who had been driven out of the House 
of Representatives for fraud. Tom Murphy, one of the partners 
in the Tammany ring of thieves, covered all over with his politi- 
cal vices as with a garment, and with neither capacity nor knowl- 
edge to fit him for the duties of any civil office, was appointed 
collector of the port of the city of New York, one of the most 
lucrative and politically potential positions under the Govern- 
ment, and Moses H. Grinnell, an honest and capable man, was sent 
into retirement as a further illustration of civil-service reform. 
And, when the popular pressure became so potent as to compel 
Murphy to resign, the President “ vindicated ” him in a letter, 
complimenting him on the ability and faithfulness with which 
he had discharged the duties of his high office; while Leet and 
Stocking, who had notoriously been cheating public justice, were 
still plundering the merchants of New York, in spite of their pro- 
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tests, and in defiance of public opinion. In 1872 the office of 
collector at New Orleans was held, as it has continued to be till 
quite recently, by Colonel Casey, the President’s brother-in-law, 
who had brought out his “Gatling guns” to aid him in packing 
a political convention of his party, and who was convicted of 
bribery and corruption by a congressional committee of his own 
political friends, who subsequently reported the facts to the Pres- 
ident, and demanded his removal, which demand was never com- 
plied with. Civil-service reform found an apt illustration in the 
performances of Powel Clayton, of Arkansas. As we remember 
the facts, he packed the Legislature of that State by corrupt means 
with his tools, who in turn elected him to the United States Sen- 
ate; but when the grand jury of that district indicted him for his 
political offenses, and thus invited his attention to the hospitalities 
of the penitentiary, the President, wishing to “ vindicate” his 
friend, removed the marshal and district attorney through whose 
agency the indictments were supposed to have been secured, and 
filled their places with friends of Mr. Clayton, who non-prossed 
the indictments, by which the distinguished Senator was allowed 
to escape justice, and to devote his “ political activity” to the re- 
election of his patron and chief. Secretary Robeson took $93,- 
000 from the Treasury, and paid it on a false claim to one Secor, 
without authority of law, and was excused on the score of his 
“ good intentions ;” while Secretary Cox had been driven from 
the cabinet for refusing to prostitute his office to political pur- 
poses. Postmaster-General Cresswell did his best to take from 
the Treasury some $443,000, and pay it to Chorpenning on a frand- 
ulent claim for carrying the mails in California, and the President 
approved his conduct, and his “ political activity” on the stump 
for his reélection. 

In dealing with the question of civil-service reform, we must 
not fail to notice the President’s espousal of the San Domin- 
go job. He personally assisted General Babcock, the nego- 
tiator and ringleader of the project, in lobbying for it in the 
Senate, although the country, with singular unanimity, condemned 
it, and compelled its abondonment. Charles Sumner, for per- 
forming his simple duty in opposing it, was driven from his 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations ; and Simon 
‘Cameron, who was turned out of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet during 
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the war, on account of his corrupt complicity with army contracts, 
and disgraced by a vote of the House of Representatives, and 
who had had a national reputation as a political trader and char- 
latan for nearly a quarter of a century, was made his successor ; 
while the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, then the fore- 
most public character in the nation, was still further insulted by 
the offer of a place at the tail of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, with Mr. Flannegan, of Texas, at its head. 

These are illustrations of the working of our civil service 
under the first Administration of General Grant. They are the 
ripe fruit of theory that the Republican party could do no wrong, 
and that the Democratic party, at all events and at all hazards, 
must be kept out of power. Carl Schurz publicly stated, in 1872, 
that he had seen a foreign minister in Washington hunting the 
Government as a man hunts for a lost child, or a horse strayed or 
stolen. It was at Long Branch, looking after the business of 
horse-racing, or down in Carolina, stumping for Grant, or out 
West with Mr. Delano, in his fatherly concern for land-grants 
and Indian affairs. If we are not mistaken, all the cabinet min- 
isters, except Belknap, were then on the stump, electioneering 
for their chief, while the President himself, spurning the example 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams, had been heaping honors 
and emoluments upon his relatives, and accepting presents of fine 
houses and tempting largesses in money from men unknown to 
fame, who subsequently received executive appointments. And 
when Liberal Republicans turned away from the picture we have 
outlined, in sorrow and disgust, they were everywhere denounced 
by the champions of the President as “apostates” and “ rebels.” 
Horace Greeley was branded as a traitor, in league with Confed- 
erate traitors of the South, and plotting his way into the White 
House, for the ulterior purpose of undoing the work of the war, 
reéstablishing slavery, and fastening upon the nation the rebel 
debt. Sumner, Trumbull, and their co-laborers, were pursued 
with the same hungry and unslumbering political venom and 
personal malice. In the many political conflicts of the past, 
whether in the early times of the abolitionists, or during the 
fierce passions excited by the civil war, we can recall nothing 
which exceeded the rancor and rage which inspired the Repub- 
lican leaders in 1872, in their treatment of the men who rebelled 
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against the party-lash, in order to save their own honor and self- 
respect. 

Bt the task upon which we have entered invites us to follow 
the fortunes of Republicanism through the second Administration 
of General Grant ; and, in entering upon this work, let us remem- 
ber Senator Morton’s declaration that “ ours is the best civil ser- 
vice on the planet ;” and his assertion in 1876 that, “all things 
considered, the present is the purest and best Administration this 
country has ever had.” Let us glance at some of the actual facts 
which supply the commentary upon these remarkable statements. 
It cannot be denied that soon after the second inauguration of the 
President civil-service reform became a more glaring political 
mockery than ever before. The enforcement of the rules framed 
by the commission was-only an occasional event, while their sus- 
pension was the order of the day. Governor Holden, of North 
Carolina, who was impeached, convicted, and rendered incapable 
of holding any office, was made postmaster at the capital of that 
State. Sharpe, a brother-in-law of the President, was appointed 
Surveyor of the Port of New York, just as if no civil-service 
rules had ever been heard of. Cramer, another brother-in-law, 
who had disgraced our diplomatic service during the preceding 
Administration, was appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate as Naval Officer at New Orleans. Casey, the brother- 
in-law before mentioned, who had taken on board a Government 
vessel the Grant members of the Louisiana Legislature to protect 
them from arrest, and prevent a majority of the members from 
proceeding to business because the political interests of the Presi- 
dent demanded this lawlessness, and who stood before the coun- 
try thatched with political corruption, was reappointed and con- 
firmed as Collector of the Port of New Orleans. Even George 
William Curtis, so long hoping against hope, and so faithfully 
clinging to the President through thick and thin, was at last 
obliged to resign his position in disgust, and to declare that the 
appointments of the President showed “ an utter abandonment of 
both the letter and spirit of the civil-service regulations.” About 
the same time Peter Cooper wrote a most earnest and friend- 
ly letter to the President, begging him to reseue the city and 
State of New York from the Custom-House rogues who had so 
long disgraced our civil service and defied the people ; but the 
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President seemed entirely unconscious that anything was going 
amiss. When Congress abolished the government of the District 
of Columbia in order to get rid of Boss Shepherd, who stood re- 
vealed as a disgraced public swindler, the President immediately 
appointed him one of the commissioners of the new district gov- 
ernment. When the safe-burglary criminals were on trial, the 
machinery of the District Attorney’s office was employed to cheat 
public justice ; and the President, pending the trial, made a most 
remarkable demonstration upon the jury by inviting one of the 
defendants to join a company of distinguished guests in a feast 
at the White House. What was called “Grantism” found a 
still fitter illustration in the case of Orville Grant. He asked the 
President, who is his brother, to let him know when anything 
under his control should transpire by which he (Orville) could 
make some money. The President thought it right to gratify 
him, and in due time proceeded to designate certain post-trader- 
ships which he might control, not, as it would seem, because the 
incumbents of the places were incompetent or unworthy, but 
that Orville should have a share of the profits by imposing exac- 
tions to that effect, or through the removal of the incumbents if 
they should object to the division. The department of justice 
was disgraced by continuing in office Attorney-General Williams 
a year and a half after it had been proved that he had appropri- 
ated the public revenue to the private use of himself and his 
family ; and this same Attorney-General was afterward appointed 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
real working of “the best civil service on the planet,” and 
“the purest and best Administration this country has ever had,” is 
made strikingly manifest in the conviction of the Secretary of 
War, on his own confession, of making merchandise of the 
post-traderships under his control, while the President, who 
had knowledge of his criminal acts four years before, accepted 
his resignation “ with regret,” and with such surprising prompt- 
ness as to prevent his legal conviction of high crimes and misde- 
meanors by the Senate. 

The President stood by Secretary Delano in his disgraceful 
performances involving the management of Indian affairs till 
forced by public opinion to give him up, and then “ vindicated ” 
him by his customary farewell letter of approval. By one of 
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those accidents that now and then checkered his Administration, 
he appointed Bristow as his Secretary of the Treasury ; and after 
’ the work of hunting down and bringing to justice the whiskey 
thieves had been resolved upon by the new Secretary, and while 
the brave words “ Let no guilty man escape” were winning the 
plaudits of the people, and finding their way into the party plat- 
forms as the watchwords of reform, the President himself was 
drawing from the Secretary and his subordinates whatever infor- 
mation his high and trusted position could command relative to 
the prosecution of his friend Babcock, and placing it in the hands 
of his attorneys, for no other apparent purpose than that of secur- 
ing his acquittal, and defeating the execution of the laws he was 
sworn to enforce. According to the sworn testimony of men of 
high character, he had no sooner discovered that Bristow was the 
enemy of thieves than he resolved upon his removal ; and, although 
his purpose was temporarily delayed, it was not defeated. He 
seems to have demanded the head of Bluford Wilson for kin- 
dred reasons. Pratt was decapitated because he spoke a friendly 
word in behalf of Yaryan, who was also sacrificed. Dyer was 
another victim, and for no reason known to the public, which 
naturally inferred that his sole offense was his refusal to prosti- 
tute his office to the use of the guilty. Henderson was stricken 
down for no other discoverable reason than that the courageous 
performance of his official duty threatened to involve the White 
House, or such idolized friends of the President as General Bab- 
cock. If Jewell was not dismissed from the cabinet because he 
was the friend of Bristow and his co-worker in reform, then the 
eause of his dismissal was inscrutable. The appointment of 
Tyner as Jewell’s successor naturally enters into the warp and 
woof of the same civil-service fabric, he being the facile instru- 
ment of Senator Morton, the leader of the Indiana delegation in 
the Cincinnati Convention in opposition to Bristow, and claiming 
also the glory of having secured the nomination of Governor 
Hayes. When the nation was groaning under an enormous bur- 
den of debt and taxation, and the representatives of the people 
voted themselves salaries they had never earned, and doubled the 
pay of the President, he personally lobbied for the measure in 
both Houses of Congress, and promptly legalized the theft by 
his signature. He clung to his minister to England till public 
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opinion on both sides of the Atlantic compelled his withdrawal on 
account of his disgraceful connection with the Emma Mine frand. 
He withdrew the custody of Government bonds from the house 
of Baring Brothers & Co., who had held it for generations, and 
intrusted them to Clews, Habich & Co., who afterward became 
bankrupt, as a reward for their partisan services, and in spite of 
warnings that this house was untrustworthy. He defended the 
moiety system by which the revenues of the country were farmed 
out to political scullions for the purpose of securing the fortunes 
of some of his favorites; while General Babcock, who had been 
justly branded by the press as a “sneak-thief,” in the methods 
employed by him in securing his acquittal of a high crime, was 
allowed to hold on to his position as Chief of Engineers and 
Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The management of public affairs in the South was equally 
shameful and revolting. What that section of our country needed 
above all things was deliverance from the horde of thieves and 
demagogues who had been fastened, like leeches, upon the wel- 
fare of the people, and backed in their misdeeds by the whole 
power of the Administration. In the State of Alabama the Fed- 
eral patronage and the use of the United States Army were 
turned over to George E. Spencer, a thoroughly corrupt and un- 
principled political adventurer, to enable him to retain his seat in 
the United States Senate. Thus equipped for his work, he and 
his friends bought legislators with Federal appointments, sent mar- 
shals and revenue officers, accompanied by regular troops, to run 
off voters from the counties where the opposition to him was the 
strongest, and used the machinery of the custom-house and reve- 
nue officers in breaking up the General Assembly and organizing 
two rival bodies, while the money to pay for these extraordinary 
performances was obtained by embezzlement from the post-office 
at Mobile. In Mississippi, a ring composed of carpet-bag advent- 
urers and ignorant black men of the most corrupt character, con- 
trolled the executive offices and courts, and grew rich by forgery 
and fraud, while they were sustained by the Republican Adminis- 
tration at Washington. A state of things equally monstrous and 
shocking existed in South Carolina and Louisiana ; and according 
to very high Republican authority the incurable anarchy which 
prevailed in the latter State, after a ten years’ trial of Republican 
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reconstruction, foreshadowed the necessity of remanding it toa 
territorial government. 

But it cannot be necessary to extend our arraignment of 
Grantism any further. We desire to say, however, that by the 
term Grantism we mean Republicanism under Grant, and in full 
codperation with him. The party unanimously indorsed him in 
1872, when all intelligent men knew him and his evil tendencies 
almost as well as at the close of his second term. In all the State 
Conventions of the party, North and South, East and West, 
through eight years of misrule and profligacy, his Administration 
was unceasingly indorsed and lauded. The Cincinnati Convention 
declared that “he deserves the continued and hearty gratitude of 
the American people for his patriotism and his immense services 
in war and in peace.” Governor Hayes, a month later, said, “ The 
resolutions are in accord with my views.” The fact is undeniable 
that the President and his party were inseparable. Their union 
was unmistakably Siamese. The party clung to him as a dying 
man clings to life. The Cincinnati indorsement of Grant was 
after the exposure of the whiskey rings and the acceptance of Bel- 
knap’s resignation. It was after the trial of Babcock, and the 
shameful interference in his behalf. It was after the disgraceful 
conduct of Robeson and Delano, and the disagreement of the 
President and Bristow. The party found nothing to condemn in 
the later misdeeds of the Administration, and remembered noth- 
ing amiss in its earlier record. It found no fault with the ostra- 
cism of Sumner, and the appointment of Cramer, and Oasey, and 
Packard. It patiently and meekly submitted to the overthrow of 
the government of Louisiana through a drunken and corrupt Fed- 
eral judge, and the dispersion of the Legislature of the State by 
the bayonet. It could cheerfully endure the Executive espousal 
of Kellogg and Spencer, and the appointment of Billings in the 
place of Durell. It was not offended by the operations of Jayne 
and Sanborn, or Orville Grant’s traffic in appointments. It ap- 
proved the action of the President in greedily taking the addition 
of one hundred per cent. to his salary, and his lobbying for the 
bill allowing him to do so, while making his Administration an 
asylum for his numerous and unsavory kindred. All this was 
meekly shouldered by the party at Cincinnati, which crouched 
like a spaniel at the feet of the master it had obsequiously served 
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through so many years. The melancholy truth was admirably 
stated by the Vew York Tribune, when it declared that “ Presi- 
dent Grant has dropped us by easy stages to these depths of shame. 
He has parenthesized in history eight years, which will be marked 
hereafter as the era of personal government and the period of 
greed ; eight years of such official corruption and dishonesty, such 
selfishness and shamelessness, such low aims and base purposes, 
such grasping avarice and eager overreaching, such speculation in 
official information, such bribery and such barter and sale of 
office, and such degradation of all things which the nation has 
held to be high and holy, and worthy an honest pride, that to-day 
the country hangs its head and holds its nose, and waits for this 
Administration to pass.” 

This was the attitude of the Republican party at the opening 
of the national canvass of 1876. The strong will and marvelous 
energy it displayed during the war had been completely turned 
into the channels of plunder and pelf, with results which could 
not fail to awaken general alarm. Assuming its own existence 
to be absolutely necessary to save the country from rebel ascen- 
dency, and intrenching itself behind its early achievements and 
previous good character, it had pursued its malign purposes with 
“an appetite as keen as death, and a step as steady as time.” 
The ery of reform, which had tried to voice itself in the plat- 
forms of 1868 and 1872, had been utterly defied. The honest 
men in the party, who had followed the old flag through all these 
dreary years, and still hoped to redeem it from dishonor, had 
been mocked and insulted by the leaders who were still in the 
unquestioned ascendant, and emboldened in their course by the 
unchecked and steadily-accumulating momentum of their evil 
deeds. Senator Morton, one of its three prominent candidates 
for the presidency, and its master-spirit and evil genius, denied 
that any reform was necessary, and declared that the men who 
asked for it were worse criminals than the thieves they sought to 
expose and punish. Senator Conkling was still the thick-and- 
thin defender and unflinching champion of Grantism, in all its 
revolting manifestations, and, with a zeal and devotion which 
were rarely intermitted, had dedicated his great talents to the 
outlawry of conscience from public life. Mr. Blaine, notwith- 
standing his remarkable record as an apostle of political purifica- 
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tion and reform, was the undoubted choice of his party for the 
presidency, and only lost the nomination through a blunder of 
his friends. Simon Cameron was still in the pride of his power 
as a party magnate; while his son, who led the way in the nomi- 
nation of Governor Hayes, had been made Secretary of War, 
and would of course avail himself of all his resources as a Penn- 
sylvania politician in perpetuating the existing political dispen- 
sation. Secretary Chandler, the unscrupulous and outspoken 
enemy of reform, was chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and ready, of course, to prostitute all the powers of 
his position to the service of his party during the canvass. The 
nomination of Governor Hayes had no moral significance what- 
ever, and perfectly accorded with the ugly facts we have stated. 
It was simply a peace-offering to the irreconcilable rivalries of 
the regular candidates. He belonged, as the New York Evening 
Post said, to the “illustrious obscure,” and the belief was that 
“his neutrality of tint would harmonize the most pronounced 
colors.” The utmost that eould be said of him was that he was 
negatively honest, for the mention of his name could never have 
suggested to any man the idea of reform, since he had meekly 
submitted to the discipline of his party and its shameful mal- 
administration in the past without a whisper of disapprobation. 
To talk about “reform within the party,” in the light of these 
facts, was superlatively preposterous. The reformation of abuses 
could only be accomplished by throwing overboard the corrupt 
leaders who had brought the party into disgrace ; for no political 
party was ever reformed by itself, acting through its regular 
machinery. A party, for all practical purposes, consists of its 
leaders, and it therefore has no power to regenerate itself. That 
the Republican masses, after their long and patient service under 
the party yoke, would have the courage and virtue to take their 
leaders by the throats, was not to be expected, and was, in fact, 
morally impossible; and to suppose that these leaders would 
themselves voluntarily enter upon the work of reform, and could 
be trusted to carry it out, was to suppose that devils are inclined 
to cast out devils, and can safely be intrusted with the business. 
If the men composing the party had become so disgusted with 
their leaders as to disown them, and install honest and incorrup- 
tible men in their stead, and if they had been able so far to dis- 
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possess their minds of long-cherished sectional animosities as to 
fix their attention upon the reformation of great and crying 
abuses in the civil service, reform would have been possible, but 
not “within the party.” It would have come through the crea- 
tion of a new party; and it would have been quite as absurd to 
confound it with that which inflicted its misdeeds upon the coun- 
try under the Administrations of General Grant as to have treated 
the Republican party of 1856 as identical with the old Whig 
party which had gone down to its dishonored grave. 

It was not strange, therefore, that the old leaders assumed the 
entire direction and management of the canvass for Governor 
Hayes. They were entitled to it by the logic of politics. Instead 
of advocating the reforms specified in the Cincinnati platform 
and his letter of acceptance, they studiously avoided all reference 
to them. The question of our civil service was not discussed, 
and, if mentioned at all, it was in the way of laudation. The 
whole menagement of the canvass assumed that the Administra- 
tion of Governor Hayes, should he be elected, would be a con- 
tinuation of that of General Grant. The canvass, in fact, was 
merely a renewal of the struggle between the policy of hate and 
the policy of reconciliation which had so long divided the people, 
and under cover of which political demoralization was rapidly 
reaching its climax. It was a new and enlarged edition of the 
conflicts of 1868 and 1872, in which the Republican leaders in 
every section of the Union labored incessantly to unite the party 
and energize its action by keeping at a white heat the animosities 
engendered by the war. Governor Hayes serenely looked on, 
and, if he did not expressly sanction this mode of conducting the 
canvass, he certainly could not have been ignorant of the issue on 
which the battle was being waged, and the methods employed to 
secure the victory. If it had been known that after reaching the 
presidency he would openly espouse the Democratic policy respect- 
ing the affairs of the South, and set his face against the corrupt 
use of the public patronage which had prevailed under his prede- 
cessor, we are confident he would not have received a single vote 
at Cincinnati, nor have been thought of as even a possible candi- 
date. His election was the triumph of the “ machine politicians,” 
because they had a perfect right to claim it as legitimately re- 
dounding to their glory and advantage ; and it should surprise no 
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one that they are now banded against him as his enemies, and 
determined to punish him for recreancy to party obligations by 
which he had fairly bound himself in the acceptance of his nomi- 
nation and the attitude he maintained during the canvass. 

But let us follow the fortunes of the party a little further, 
and note the efforts it put forth to prolong its unhallowed rule. 
Its career thus far had made it perfectly certain that it would not 
willingly resign its hold on power, and would scruple at no means 
of prolonging its life ; but the memories of the war could not last 
forever. In peace or in strife the people of the lately-warring 
sections of the Union were destined to live together, and it was 
the clear interest of both that the past should be forgotten in the 
rivalries of a common brotherhood for the common weal. The 
grand achievements of the party during the war could not always 
form the basis and mainspring of its life, and hide from the 
people the frightful abuses which at last threatened the existence 
of our institutions. The death-struggle of the party was alarm- 
ingly foreshadowed by events ; but its trained captains, girding 
themselves for the work, and relying upon the same party devil- 
worship which had served them so long, prepared for the final 
conflict. That they still acted upon the darling theory that the 
overthrow of the party would involve the certain ruin of the 
country, and that its continued ascendency was therefore to be 
maintained at all hazards, was abundantly demonstrated by unmis- 
takable facts, to which we must now invite the attention of the 
reader. 

On the morning of the day following the presidential elee- 
tion the opinion generally prevailed that Tilden and Hendricks 
had been chosen. The leading organs of Republicanism conceded 
the fact, and several of them indulged in melancholy moralizings 
over the event. Democrats, of course, rejoiced, but their joy 
was short-lived. A telegram from William E. Chandler was 
soon flashed over the wires, claiming the election of Hayes and 
Wheeler, by one majority of the electoral college, and by the 
votes of the very States which were finally counted in their favor, 
through the electoral commission. This claim was at once asserted 
by the Republican press and politicians throughout the country, 
and was never abandoned. Mr. Chandler was a very active and 


prominent Republican politician, a member of the National Ex- 
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ecutive Committee, and perfectly notorious as a most unscrupu- 
lous partisan. He is the same gentleman whose services in Florida 
afterward proved so valuable to his party, in securing the count 
of that State for the Republican candidates, in defiance of both 
fact and law, and who has since publicly defended the action of 
the Louisiana Returning Board, in throwing out Governor Til- 
den’s majority of more than seven thousand votes, on the ground 
that “the national exigency demanded it.” 

The supporters of Tilden and Hendricks were surprised and 
alarmed by Mr. Chandler’s telegram; and Mr. Hewitt, chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee, soon afterward invited 
several representative public men, of both political parties, to re- 
pair to New Orleans for the purpose of securing a fair count of 
the vote of Louisiana. The President, professing to have the 
cause of honesty and fair dealing at heart, extended a similar in- 
vitation to a number of prominent politicians, but all, be it noted, 
members of the Republican party, and the chief of them very de- 
cided partisans. He also ordered to Louisiana an imposing mili- 
tary force to preserve peace and good order, and see that the 
returning board was unmolested in the performance of its duty ; 
but, as he had destreyed civil government in the State, by the 
bayonet, at the bidding of his party in 1872, it was not easy to 
see the necessity for this military order, unless some new outrage 
was contemplated. It should also be remembered that, according 
to his own declared opinion, the State was in such a condition of 
lawlessness that its vote should not be counted, which was an ad- 
mission that Tilden and Hendricks had been elected. On their 
arrival in New Orleans, the men who had responded to Mr. Hew- 
itt’s request proposed to Senator Sherman, and the Republicans 
associated with him, a joint conference and friendly codperation, 
with the view to a just and satisfactory settlement of the threat- 
ening political controversy. But this proposition was summarily 
rejected, on the pretext that these representative Republicans had 
no legal authority to interfere with the vote of the State, or the action 
of its officers in canvassing it; and when they were reminded that 
no such authority had been thought of, and that the proposed con- 
ference contemplated only such moral influence as it might be able 
to exert, these Republicans disavowed any authority or wish to in- 
terfere with the action of the returning board even to that extent, 
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and thereby left the public completely in the fog as to the mean- 
ing of their mission. It is very difficult to reconcile this conduct 
with the claims of honesty and patriotism, since a single earnest 
word on their part in the interest of peace and fair play would 
almost certainly have been heeded, while their refusal to act 
necessarily roused the suspicion that they sympathized with the 
determination of the returning board to count the State for 
Hayes and Wheeler at all events, and were present for the pur- 
pose of abetting that object. 

The character of the returning board gives a still keener 
edge to these facts. It was the creature and instrument of a 
State government founded in flagrant usurpation and frand. 
Although the law creating it required that its members should 
belong to different political parties, they were all Republicans, 
and two of them officers in the custom-house at New Orleans. 
The entire clerical force of the board was also composed of Re- 
publicans, who would, of course, be the ready instruments of 
their employers. Its members were the same men who sat upon 
it in 1874, and after the election, in that year, took the majority 
of votes from one side and gave it to the other by “ unjust, arbi- 
trary, and illegal acts,” as admitted by a Republican congressional 
committee. The president of the board had branded himself as 
a perjurer in the testimony he had given respecting the State 
election of that year, and had disgraced himself by his political 
rascality and disregard of law while holding his gubernatorial office 
in 1867. The board had been characterized by Hon. William 
A. Wheeler as “a disgrace to civilization,” and was covered with 
universal suspicion. And yet, John Sherman, Stanley Matthews, 
James A. Garfield, and their Republican associates, in rejecting 
the proposition for a joint political conference, declared that they 
had no reason to doubt that a perfectly honest and just declara- 
tion of the results of the election in Louisiana would be made by 
its members, while Mr. Sherman pronounced Mr. Wells “the 
peer of any man in the Senate!” 

The belief that these Republican leaders had united with the 
returning board in its conspiracy to cheat the people of the 
United States received further confirmation in its action while 
canvassing the votes. The board persistently trampled upon the 
law under which it acted, by refusing to fill the vacancy in its 
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membership and supply the political element which was wanting. 
It wrapped itself in the mantle of darkness while pretending to 
discharge its duties, by excluding from its sessions the public, the 
general press reporters, the supervisors and registrars of elections, 
and the candidates for office and their attorneys. In a number of 
instances the sealed returns from distant parishes were clandes- 
tinely opened, and the papers tampered with, after they had been 
received by the board, as was shown by inspection on the canvass 
of the return. It was simply impossible to attend its daily ses- 
sions and scrutinize its action without realizing that forgery, per- 
jury, and fraud, were liberally woven into their work. It flagrantly 
violated the law from which it derived its authority by throwing 
out the ballots of seven or eight thousand legally-qualified Demo- 
cratic voters, in order to secure a Republican victory. There was 
no charge of repeating, ballot-stuffing, or fraudulent returns, and 
their action was founded solely on the complaint of intimidation ; 
and with that they had nothing whatever to do, unless the com- 
missioner of election or supervisors of registration had laid the 
foundation for it by their affidavits, setting forth the facts of any 
riot, tumult, acts of violence, intimidation, armed disturbance, or 
corrupt influences, which prevented or tended to prevent a fair, 
free, and peaceable election, and showing the number of qualified 
electors deterred by such proceedings from voting or registering. 
These statements must be made out within twenty-four hours 
after the receipt of all the returns for the different polling-places, 
and must be forwarded in duplicate to the supervisor of registra- 
tion of the parish. If this foundation was not laid, the board had 
no jurisdiction whatever, except to count the votes returned ; and, 
as the fact is undenied and undeniable that no such foundation 
was laid, the action of the board in counting the vote of the State 
for Hayes and Wheeler was an utter defiance of its laws, a fla- 
grant outrage, and a hideous mockery of representative govern- 
ment. 

But the line of argument we are pursuing does not end here. 
Tilden and Hendricks were counted out in Louisiana, but the 
nation was not yet cheated. The House of Representatives was 
in the hands of the Democrats, and, if the concurring action of 
both Houses of Congress was required in counting the electoral 
vote, the triumph of Hayes and Wheeler was not yet assured. 
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The grand conspiracy might fail after all ; for the right of the 
Vice-President to count the vote and declare the result had been 
denied by nearly all the leading men of the country, of whatever 
party. Indeed, according to an unbroken chain of precedents 
- beginning with the election of Washington, and reaching down 
to the year 1876, the counting of the electoral vote is rightfully 
done by Congress, or under its authority and direction; while 
the right of the Vice-President to count or canvass it has never 
been claimed by any presiding officer of the Senate, at any time 
or under any circumstances. The twenty-second joint rule, 
adopted in 1865 by a Republican Congress, was an express recog- 
nition of the right of the two Houses of Congress to determine 
the question. To this rule and the principle it recognized nearly 
all the leading Republicans in the Senate stood committed, and 
their decided opinions on the subject had been recorded in its 
debates within the preceding ten or twelve months. What was 
to be done? How could the Democrats be kept out of power, 
and the reign of Republicanism be prolonged, if these precedents 
were to be considered as binding? The difficulty was not insur- 
mountable. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” and the case 
was a plain one in the eyes of the leaders, who regarded a new 
lease of Republican power as a foreordained necessity, and had 
never faltered in their pursuit of it since they had been sum- 
moned to their task by the telegram of William E. Chandler. 
The Republican party was stretched on its bed of death, and 
gasping out its prayer for deliverance from the judgment to 
come; and if any nostrums would save it they must be adminis- 
tered. The inauguration of Hayes and Wheeler was a foregone 
conclusion, and, as this could only be done through the canvass 
and count of the electoral vote by the Vice-President, precedents 
must be disregarded, and that officer must face the duty. Ac- 
cordingly, Senator Morton, always ready to sacrifice either prin- 
ciple or consistency in the service of his party, announced that 
the President of the Senate would count the electoral vote and 
declare the result, and that, if necessary, it would be enforced by 
the army and navy. <A decided majority of his party friends 
were ready to join him in this somersault, and the Vice-President 
avowed his readiness to play his part; while the President, who, 
as we have said, believed the vote of Louisiana should not be 
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counted, proceeded to mass his troops in the capital. Whether 
this revolutionary conspiracy would have been attempted, if the 
Democrats had been ready to stand by their constitutional rights, 
can never be certainly known; but the spirit and aim of the Re- 
publican leaders were perfectly developed, and worked out the 
desired result. 

A single further illustration of the dominating idea and ruling 
passion of the Republican party remains to be noticed. The electo- 
ral commission, which was agreed to under the apprehension of 
civil war, contained a Republican majority of eight toseven. That 
that majority, itself the product of the party and representative 
of its ideas and policy, would suddenly call a halt in the march 
of events through which forty millions of people were to be de- 
prived of the right to choose their chief functionaries was not 
to be believed for a moment by any man who would soberly pon- 
der the question. That the Democratic leaders and masses were 
so ready to confide in the honor and patriotism of a commission 
so constituted seemed to us then, as it does to-day, a matter of 
profound amazement. The crime of the commission, it is true, 
was perfectly matchless and continental in its proportions, and it 
was followed by the trover and conversion of the very principles 
on which the battle for Tilden and Hendricks had been fonght. 
But it was not an eccentric fact, suddenly making its apparition 
in our polities, in defiance of the law of cause and effect. It was 
the child of the foul ancestry which could not fail to give it 
birth. It was simply the leaf and flower of long years of politi- 
cal corruption and prosperous guilt. It was the achievement of 
trained mercenaries, who had so mastered the whole gamut of 
knavery and fraud that their marvelous skill naturally culminated 
in the theft of the presidency. This is the naked truth in its 
last analysis. The Republican judges and politicians on the com- 
mission simply acted after their kind. They were, themselves, 
parts of a long-used political machinery which had allowed no 
obstacles to stand in its path. We believe they felt their own 
helplessness as keenly as they deplored the ugly work it imposed. 
They must have been aware of the dishonesty and corruption of 
the Returning Board of Louisiana. They knew, of course, that 
Tilden and Hendricks had carried the State by not far from eight 
thousand majority. They knew that there was no pretext what- 
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ever on which that majority could be destroyed, except that of 
intimidation, and that the board totally disregarded those pro- 
visions of the State law, a compliance with which alone could 
give it any jurisdiction whatever over the question, or any au- 
thority except to count the votes cast. They knew that their re- 
fusal to look into the merits of the controversy was based upon 
technical grounds alone, and that, without going behind the re- 
turns at all, but only ¢o the returns, it was perfectly competent 
for them to execute the known will of the nation. But they were 
Republicans, and had long breathed the unwholesome atmosphere 
of their party. They were thoroughly imbued with its spirit and 
traditions. They were working for their employers, and could 
not be expected to rid themselves of the feeling of party obliga- 
tion, when the party itself was on trial for its life. Like other 
Republicans, they regarded the triumph of the Democrats as a 
national calamity, and esteemed the continuance of Republican 
rule as an impelling desideratum, and they sought their justifica- 
tion in the same reasoning which the party leaders had so long 
employed to cover up their misdeeds and justify the continued 
existence of their organization. 

Such are the lengths to which the Republican party has been 
driven by its long-indulged greed of power and the spoils, and 
the devilish infatuation that its good behavior during the war 
could justify its career of lawlessness and crime. But its final 
card has been played. The cup of its transgressions is full, and 
its hoarded iniquities have at last brought it to judgment. The 
President of the United States is the incumbent of an office to 
which he was never elected, and was finally counted in upon the 
pledge of his most intimate and trusted friends that he would 
turn his back upon the very issue on which he had been supported 
in the canvass. While vainly striving to wipe out “the damnéd 
spot” in the record of his title, the villains of the Louisiana Re- 
turning Board, by whose crimes he mounted into power, are in 
the clutches of the law ; and the Republican statesmen who abet- 
ted the foul plot by their presence and moral support are evident- 
ly troubled by a “ fearful looking for of judgment tocome.” He 
has mortally offended the great leaders who directed and inspired 
his canvass, whom he is now striving to hold at bay, and has 
shamefully mocked the demand of the better element of his 
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party for the reform of administrative abuses. In view of the 
well-drilled cohorts of corruption which confront him, the thor- 
ough reform of our civil service would be an exceedingly difficult 
problem if he were a man of iron will, perfect courage, and ab- 
solute devotion to his task. Even then it might not be possible 
without a popular uprising akin to that which drove the Tammany 
thieves from their strongholds. It certainly cannot be hoped for 
through a weak, irresolute Executive, holding his office by fraud, 
anxious to conciliate the men who deserve no quarter, and afraid 
to look the situation bravely in the face. This has been demon- 
strated already by facts, which deserve a passing notice. Mr. 
Filley, a politician and intriguer of very bad repute, is reappoint- 
ed postmaster at St. Louis. Mr. Stoughton has been made min- 
ister to Russia, as a reward, undoubtedly, for his services in carry- 
ing Louisiana for the President in defiance of “clerical errors.” 
The two chief criminals of the Louisiana Returning Board 
have at all times had free access to the White House as trusted 
friends, and are yet holding their important positions in the New 
Orleans Custom-House, while imprisoned as criminals, just as if 
Grant were still President. Babcock continues to bask in the 
sunshine of Executive approval. The removal of Mr. Arthur 
from the custom-house in New York, after great and inexcusable 
delay, was accompanied by the offer to him of the Paris consul- 
ate, being an evident maneuvre of the President to keep on both 
sides of the civil-service question. Mr. Simmons still holds his 
position in Boston ; while Mr. Cornell is allowed to retain his sur- 
veyorship in New York, after his open defiance of the Presi- 
dent’s order. The former tools of the Union Pacific Railroad 
have been reappointed Government directors of that company. 
The President treats the office of consul-general at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main as a personal perquisite, by bestowing it upon his pri- 
vate secretary. The offer of the English mission to the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in Congress was a palpable disregard of civil- 
service reform, as the President himself has defined it, and so 
was the offer of the German mission to the delegation from Illi- 
nois, and the nomination of Mr. Sanford as minister to Belgium. 
He allows his First-Assistant Postmaster-General to send out 
blanks through the mails to members of Congress, to be filled by 
them with the names of such persons as they may see fit to 
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recommend for office. Many of his appointments, like those 
of his predecessor, are bestowed as rewards for political ser- 
vices, while the public is left to believe that he is still dispensing 
his patronage for the purpose of breaking up the Democratic 
party. Some of the newspapers which have been foremost 
in his defense now declare that in the matter of reform he has 
been as unstable as water, and that, like the fabled frog in the 
well, he jumps three feet forward and falls back four. A 
man of his mingled obstinacy and irresolution, and so liberally 
dowered with feebleness, may aggravate existing political troubles, 
but cannot remove them. Should he surrender himself entirely 
to the old managers, he will be more irretrievably disgraced than 
he is already. Should he continue his game of fast and loose, he 
will fare no better. Should he now abandon his temporizing 
policy and inaugurate the fight against roguery which has been 
so criminally delayed, he will fail through the lack of that 
earnest, well-drilled, and united opinion in his own party which 
any President must have in a trying situation, and which results 
chiefly from the belief in his treachery on the Southern question. 
In any event the party itself is doomed. It lies wallowing in 
the mire of its apostacy, the helpless victim of its leaders and 
the spectacle of the nation. Its race is run, and our task fitly 
ends with its death-struggle. The men who have led it into dis- 
honor and shame will take their place along with the recreant 
leaders of the past, whose political graves are eloquent with 
warnings against their example ; while the honest but misguided 
men in its ranks, profiting by their mistakes, will find other tasks 
awaiting them in the political reconstruction which draws nigh. 
Grorce W. Jvian. 


v. 
THE POSITION OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


“Perhaps the most remarkable fact, in the history of modern Judaism, is the 
extension of the Jews in the United States.”—{Milman.) 


Tr is wellnigh 2,500 years since the prophet Jeremiah sent an 
epistle to his captive brethren in Babylon, advising them concern- 
ing the course of life they should pursue. In that epistle he ex- 
horts them to “build houses and dwell in them; plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them ; teke wives, and give their children in 
marriage, that they may be increased and not diminished ; to seek 
the peace of the city, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the 
peace thereof shall they have peace!” * No word better deserved 
to be called prophetic than this, for it anticipated the needs of 
dispersed Israel for thousands of years; nor do we know of any 
utterance which more strikingly reveals the freedom of prophetic 
thought. Hebrew patriotism had the power and depth of a re- 
ligious passion. The possession of the land of promise was proof 
of the continuance, its loss of the forfeiture of Heaven’s favor. 
To be separated from its hallowed associations was like banishment 
from the face of God.t In repentance lay the only hope of the 
captives of returning to their beloved home, and it appeared a 
necessary part of their penance, to refuse the proffered hospi- 
tality of the conqueror. The over-zealous among them fed that 
morbid feeling by predictions of a speedy termination of the cap- 
tivity. Jeremiah read the signs of the times with greater accura- 
cy, and saw that they did not warrant that expectation. But, when- 
ever that longed-for event might happen, it was clear to him that 
it should not be allowed to interfere with any present duty, or 
the attainment of present happiness. 


* Jeremiah xxix. 5-7. ¢ Psalms xlii., xliii., Lxiii.; 1 Samuel xxvi. 10, 
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It is worthy of note that the counsel of Jeremiah embodied 
the three chief elements of strength in the Hebrew race, indus- 
try, home-life, and prayer. Philipsohn does not perhaps overrate 
the importance of this message, when he characterizes it as the 
first attempt “to separate the religious from the civil interests of 
the people, foreshadowing a change which was to be accomplished 
in much later times, and after many national vicissitudes.” * 

What the priest-prophet did for his banished brethren during 
the first captivity, a rabbi, also of priestly stock, accomplished in 
a still bolder manner during the second, eight hundred years 
later. During these centuries, Palestine had risen to indepen- 
dence and power, but had also fallen again to the old ruin, and 
her children dwelt as before in the land of the stranger. The 
grave problem was once more presented, How far shall allegiance 
to the national cause extend? This time, however, it was not the 
land, but the law, in which the love of the Israelite centred. 
The law had become his true home, the consecrated ground on 
which he stood, as in the presence of the Most Holy. It over- 
shadowed the golden gates and fretted domes of the temple. Its 
study more than compensated for the silenced songs of the Le- 
vites, and the lost sacrifices of the priests. The academies, both 
in Palestine and Babylonia, where the flower of Hebrew youths 
sat at the feet of renowned masters; the synagogues, thronged 
daily with devout worshipers, who “drank in with thirst” the 
words of those who “ preached Moses and the prophets,” threw 
into the background the vanished glories of Zion. Generations 
of learned men had expanded the demands of the Mosaic law to 
such vast proportions that they completely covered the life of 
the faithful from the cradle to the grave. Collisions with the 
civil institutions were inevitable the moment they stepped beyond 
the limits of Palestine. Many changes had also passed over the 
scene where the first exiles received Jeremiah’s message ; they 
had led up to the restoration of the Persian throne ; and its oecu- 
pant, from the year oc. x. 238. Shabur I. was not less friendly 
toward the Jews than his predecessor Cyrus had been. But the 
jurisdiction claimed by the rabbis in civil and penal, as well as 
in purely religious matters, resulted in a self-imposed exclusion 
from the benefits of a just government, which could not fail to 

* “ Bibelwerk,” in loco, 
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be in the end disastrous. Mar Samuel,* the most eminent civil 
jurist of a time rich in legal erudition, and renowned as a physi- 
cian and astronomer, resembled Jeremiah in the clear perception 
of what the hour demanded. In the very teeth of all tradition 
he enunciated the guiding principle, that “in all civil matters 
what is law for the land of his sojourn shall also be, henceforth, 
law for the Jew. The authority of a Gentile government was 
thus formally recognized, and submission to its decrees invested 
with the sanction of religion. Samuel’s example gave force to 
his teaching ; his intercourse with learned Magians was intimate, 
and his influence at court so great that he was surnamed “ the 
Jewish King Shabur.” 

Like all reforms, this one met with strenuous opposition. 
The hope of restoration was yet vivid in the minds of the Jews. 
An heroie race is not easily reconciled to permanent defeat, and 
Mar Samuel’s concession seemed to admit it. With the glorious 
deeds of the unfortunate defenders of their country fresh on 
their memory, it is not surprising to find the Jews, during the 
first centuries after the Roman conquest, joining in insurrection- 
ary movements that promised to restore their lost independence. 
As time wore on, however, the expectation waned ; the veneration 
for the Holy Land assumed more and more the character of a 
religious hope, and became an article of creed, rather than an in- 
centive to warlike action. Generations arose, in whom com- 
munity of language, custom, and practical interests, produced an 
affinity with the nations among whom they lived, against which 
the old traditions were powerless. Time and circumstances thus 
paved the way for the general adoption of the principle of the 
Babylonian master. By it the Jews have ever since been gov- 
erned in their relations with the Gentile world; and, wherever 
governments accepted it in good faith, the Jews proved a source 
of strength, wealth, and intellectual activity; at certain periods 
these “blind men” have been the torch-bearers of science and 
philosophy. The greatest rulers known in history, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander the Great, Caesar, Charlemagne, Abdul-Rahman of Moham- 
medan and Alfonso of Christian Spain; Frederick II., the Ho- 


* D. Hoffmann ; Mar Samuel, “ Lebensbild eines talmudischen Weisen.” Leipsig, 
Leiner, 1873. Gritz, “ Geschichte der Juden,” vol. iv., p. 231. 
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henstaufen; Cromwell, Joseph II., and Napoleon L., have fully 
acknowledged their services. 

These names are, however, but isolated stars in the long night 
through which the Jews have passed. Their offer to submit to 
the laws of the state was scorned, and the world’s motto became, 
“ What is law for everybody is none for the Jew.” That which 
bore the name of law was but a contrivance for his destruction. 
Society declared war against him, and he had no alternative but 
to fight for his life as best he could. One by one the avenues to 
the learned professions, and even to the ordinary handicrafts, 
were closed against him. His favorite occupation, agriculture, 
certain branches of which he at one time monopolized, was for- 
cibly taken from him, and he was thus driven to his last citadel 
—trade. From it the cruelest legislation could not drive him, for 
he could not be robbed of the superior skill which he gradually 
acquired. The trading proclivities have ceased to be a reproach 
to the Hebrew, and not only because they were the natural result 
of the treatment he received, but because the civilizing power of 
trade is better understood. 

The Hebrew that followed the blood-stained footsteps of the 
Roman legions into Spain, through Gaul, and along the Rhine,* 
reclaimed the devastated fields, helped to establish colonies, and, 
by buying and selling the captive men and women, saved them 
from the sword to which, otherwise, they would have been put. 
In the middle ages, when the strength of Christendom was con- 
sumed in the crusades, and in hereditary feuds, the presence of a 
class devoted to the arts of peace was a benefit ; it saved society 
from sinking deeper into the barbarism into which the vaunted 
age of chivalry threw the nations of Europe. + Historians express 
surprise that, despite the most stringent laws of exclusion, and 
the frequent spoliations, the Jews of the middle ages remained 


* Jewish settlements in those regions of Europe date back to the pre-Christian 
period. 

+ “The loss of gold and silver which disappeared with the Jews from Spain would 
have been replaced before long by the influx of the precious metals from America ; 
but the loss of industry was irreparable in a country where pride and indolence pro- 
scribed all such pursuits as base and sordid, and where the richest body, the Church, 
contributed nothing, either directly, or by the improvement of the land, to the sup- 
port of the state. With the Moors and the Jews vanished all the rich cultivation of 
the soil, and all internal and external commerce ” (Milman). 
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the masters of the marts, and the controllers of the finances of 
the world. There is, however, nothing wonderful in all this. If 
all the world was hostile to the Jew, Nature, at least, was not so. 
To his versatility, his experience, his knowledge of the languages 
and wants of the different countries, he was solely indebted for 
his dominion over the market and the exchange. His money 
could, of course, be taken from him by violence, but he knew the 
potent charm of luring it back. His crude and superstitious 
enemies ascribed it to the devil, but to us it is no more miracu- 
lous or wicked than the attraction of the magnet. All the laws 
which prohibited the Jews from holding fiscal offices were null and 
void practically, since he was the only financier that could fill the 
empty coffers of the state; in like manner the thunders of the 
Church were as nothing when they pretended to banish the He- 
brew physician from the sick-chamber of the Christian. Life and 
health are dear to pope and king as well as to other mortals, and, 
if Hebrew skill can save the body, the Church must condone the 
sin of accepting the help of a heretic. Europe, in forcing the 
Jew into trade, created him, to a certain extent, master of the 
situation. He was compelled, it is true, to hide his weapon under 
the rags of apparent poverty, and to assume the air of humility; 
nor can it be wondered at that trading and money-lending, if 
practised among a population taught to look upon cheating the 
Jew as lawful before man, and meritorious before God, should pro- 
duce certain demoralizing effects. What is remarkable, however, 
is this: that a race, whose life was one continuous struggle, who 
were chased from land to land, who bore a load of obloquy which 
might well unman the stoutest hearts, should have continued 
their intellectual and literary pursuits without an interruption. 
Is it not amazing that, among a people thus conditioned, should 
be found at all times men of commanding intellect, who gathered 
around them throngs of eager disciples: poets, who sung their 
sorrows and their hopes in the lofty strains of David and Isaiah, 
teachers of a morality, which needs shun no comparison with that 
of any religion ; thinkers, who pondered over the last problems 
of metaphysics ; mystics, who soared aloft on the wings of spec- 
ulative imagination ; jurists, who expounded and elaborated the 
legal codes of the Babylonian academies ; historians, who chron- 
icled the sufferings of their tribe, and the shame of their mur- 
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derers? This I hold to be the greatest achievement of Israel’s 
genius and Israel’s faith. 

Disraeli speaks of the indomitable spirit of a people “that 
persists in celebrating their vintage, although they have no fruits 
to gather ;” but it pales before the sublimer courage which clung 
to and cultivated the intellectual vineyards of Israel,* when death, 
in its most hideous forms, waited at the gate, when the only 
increase was—tears ; and when, instead of the merry songs of the 
gleaners, were heard the groanings of the tortured and the sighs 
of the dying. The mere existence of the Jew to this day is ad- 
mitted to be a miracle; then what shall we say in presence of the 
fact that he preserved his intellectual life, and continued its 
expression in a literature as abundant as that of any people? Of 
the mind of Israel it is more true than of his body: “ When thou 
passeth through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, and they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” + - 

Freedom alone can be just to the living and to the dead. 
Now that history has ceased to be the handmaid of Church or 
state, and has, if I may say so, gained a conscience of her own, 
the veil is lifted, behind which the contributions of the Jews to 
science in the middle ages lay hidden. When eminent scientists 
like Draper ¢ and Schleiden, § yielding simply to the force of facts, 
offer this generous tribute of recognition to the long-despised 
race; when high dignitaries of the Church, as Milman, all his 
strongly-marked Christain leanings notwithstanding, have learned 
to tell the tale of Israel’s wanderings and workings with such a 
strong desire for fairness and impartiality; and when Hebrew 
literature has found her own spokesmen, whose marvelous labors 
within this century have conquered for her, at last, that place in 
the world of letters which is her due—we can no longer doubt 
that the day of justice has dawned, and that, by its light, the 
past will be fully vindicated. 


* Kerem (vineyard), and Eshkol (grape), the latter an alliteration to schola, were 
favorite terms of the rabbis for the assemblies of the ‘earned. 

+ Isaiah xliii. 2. 

¢ “History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” vol. i., p. 381, e¢ seg. 

§ In his paper on the “ Contributions of the Jews to Science.” 
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But what of the present? This nineteenth century has 
wrought great changes throughout the civilized world, and has 
materially affected the social position and the religious life of the 
Jews, and the question arises, whether, under the influence of these 
changes, they have lost any of those qualities which were the 
immediate causes of their preservation. Their more recent settle- 
ment in this country affords, probably, the most instructive phase 
in the modern development of Jewish history. It fell within the 
memory of the living generation, was rapid in its progress, and is 
full of promise of much larger results in the future. Here the 
greatest measure of individual liberty he has ever enjoyed awaited 
the Hebrew immigrant, who, in not a few instances, came right 
from under the yoke of oppression. Many were strangers to the 
language, the habits, the peculiar forms, and the conditions of the 
trade and the industries of the country. They had, therefore, to 
build up their position from the very foundation. It is the 
object of this paper to give an account of their labors, and the 
use they made of their opportunities. 

There is great difference of opinion with regard to the num- 
ber of Israelites in the United States. Estimates have been formed 
ranging all the way from 250,000 to 1,600,000: that the latter is 
an enormous exaggeration is evident from the religious statistics 
of the official census of 1870; its figures make it hardly safe to go 
beyond 200,000. But means have recently been devised that prom- 
ise to put an end to all mere conjecture. At the Convention of 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, in 1876, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of collecting statistics, in 
conjunction with the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
the latter being chiefly a Western organization. This was to be 
accomplished by direct inquiries at all places where Jews were 
known or ‘supposed to have settled. At last year’s convention, 
held in this city, the chairman of the committee, Mr. Hackenburg, 
of Philadelphia, submitted his first report. It comprised returns 
from 174 congregations and 157 benevolent institutions and soci- 
eties. This, however, does not cover the whole ground, the com- 
mittee having sent out blanks to 300 congregations. With some 
exceptions, however, the most important bodies have responded, 
and it is safe to take the figures of the report as a basis for caleu- 
lation. From the data thus obtained, and after making ample al- 
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lowance for the places yet to be heard from, the committee reached 
the conclusion that the number of Jews in the United States can- 
not exceed 250,000. The reason for the extravagant numbers usu- 
ally mentioned is to be found in the fact that the Israelites, being 
principally engaged in trade and manufactures, are brought more 
prominently before the public than their actual numbers would 
seem to warrant. They collect, moreover, at the larger centres of 
commerce ; and, because there are some 50,000 in this city, people 
jump at the conclusion that they are equally numerous in all parts 
of the Union. This is so far from being the fact that many cities 
have no Jewish population, and many others but a very insignifi- 
cant one. But, in order to avoid under-estimation, let us make a 
further addition of 50,000 to the figures obtained by the board, 
and thus safely accept 300,000 as the number of Israelites in the 
United States. 

The census of 1850 placed the number of Jews in the United 
States at 15,000. This, however, was but approximate. The diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend even nowadays, in the at- 
tempt to obtain exact figures, must have been much greater at that 
time ; for then the immigrants were not in a position to organize 
themselves into communities and societies. Admitting, then, the 
estimate to have been too low, it proves that their number cannot 
have been very large. The strong tide of immigration, therefore, 
set in from the year 1850, an assumption corroborated by the old- 
est Hebrew settlers. If we further take into account the fact that 
immigration in general, and consequently that of Jews also, has ma- 
terially decreased during the last three years, and that the losses 
caused by the protracted depression of business, and depreciation 
of real estate and other investments, fell with particular severity 
upon that part of the community, whose prosperity depends so 
largely on commerce, and that, therefore, the creation of new 
institutions became all but impossible, it may safely be said 
that the by far largest portion of what has been achieved by 
the Israelites of this country is the work of one-quarter of a 
century. 

The extent of that work will appear from the follow- 
ing : 

The census returns of 1870 show the increase of associated ef- 
forts for religious and charitable ends in this table: 
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Accommodation. Property. 


18,371 $418,600 
$4,412 1,135,300 
73,265 5,155,234 


These numbers cannot, however, be accepted as wholly cor- 
rect; for the committee of the Board of Delegates found the 
number of congregations to be 300, and that of institutions and 
societies 157, in all 457 organizations, an augmentation which the 
seven years that have elapsed since the census was taken are insuf- 
ficient to account for. The total membership, taken from the 
committee’s returns, so far as received, is 11,507, and the value of 
church and other property amounts to $5,897,400. The com- 
pleted returns will probably show the membership to be about 
16,000, and the value of property not far from $8,000,000. 

“ There are under the exclusive control of Jews fourteen pub- 
lic institutions, some of which are not sectarian in their benefits. 
They are: the Mount Sinai Hospital, New York; Jewish Hospi- 
pital, Philadelphia ; Hebrew Hospital, Baltimore ; Jewish Hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati ; Touro Infirmary, New Orleans; Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, New York; Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asylum, 
Philadelphia; Benai Berith Orphan Asylum, Cleveland; Orphan - 
Asylum, Baltimore; Orphan Asylum, San Francisco; Widows’ 
Home and Orphan Asylum, New Orleans; Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York; Jewish Home for the Aged and 
Infirm, connected with Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia.* 

All these institutions are entirely disconnected from the con- 
gregations, and are supported by Jews of all shades of opinion, 
including many who are outside of all congregational connec- 
tions. But the hospitals by no means represent the care taken 
of the poor sick. There are numerous societies devoted to that 
object all over the land, based on the principle of mutual help- 
fulness. Those who are lean in purse find help through benevo- 
lent associations of all sorts ; and there is not a place in the Union, 
where even a handful of Israelites dwell, that has not its charita- 


* From the report. 
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ble society. The united Hebrew charities of New York, admira- 
bly organized, expend $40,000 annually for the support of the 
poor. There are special societies for clothing them, for provid- 
ing fuel, for attending to women in confinement, for the free 
burial of the dead, ete., besides numerous others of larger or 
smaller dimensions. 

On a recent occasion Mayor Ely made the following statement : 


“T recently read the following item in the Irish-American, a 
Catholic paper published in this city : ‘The Jews form ten per cent. 
of our population, and contribute less than one per cent. to the 
criminal classes,’ I took upon myself the trouble to investigate 
this matter, and called on the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and there found some startling statistics, which I am happy 
to read to you. 

“In the Bellevue Hospital there are 895 patients, and only 1 
Jew ; Charity Hospital, 945 patients, 5 Jews ; Homceopathic Hos- 
pital, 601 patients, no Jews; Nursery, 1,017 inmates, no Jews ; 
Hart’s Island Hospital, 383. patients, no Jews ; City Prison, 485 
prisoners, 8 Jews ; Workhouse, 1,178 inmates, 7 Jews; Peniten- 
tiary, 1,110 prisoners, 12 Jews ; Almshouse, 1,437 paupers, and no 
Jews. So you see by these statistics that out of over 8,000 per- 
sons there are only 33 Jews. This is very creditable both to your- 
selves and your organizations, and I hope your charity and generos- 
ity are not exhausted.” 


Beyond the support which the law secures to the larger 
benevolent organizations, such as hospitals, asylums, ete., they 
receive no assistance in that great work beyond some free-will 
gifts of individuals. These are considerable when contingencies 
arise which necessitate an appeal to the public at large, such as 
fairs; but, as a general rule, the burdens are cheerfully borne by 
the Israelites themselves. 

Provident societies, too, abound. We must mention here the 
Jewish orders, of which we shall have to speak more in detail in 
another connection. They are: 

1. Independent Order of Benai Berith (Sons of the Covenant), 
with 7 grand lodges, 271 lodges, and 20,000 members ; $160,500 
was paid by this order, in 1875, for sick and endowment benefits, 
and it held in January, 1876, $535,700 in cash or investments. 

2. Independent Order of Free Sons of Israel, with 2 grand 
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lodges, 86 lodges, 8,604 members. It paid, in 1875, $59,500 for 
sick and endowment benefits, and had, January, 1876, $58,350 
on hand. 

3. Order Kesher shel Barzel (Bond of Iron) has 5 grand 
lodges, 152 lodges, and 10,000 members. . 

4. Improved Order of Free Sons of Israel has 1 grand lodge, 
34 lodges, and 2,632 members. It paid, in 1875, $19,500, and 
holds $23,500 on hand. 

These organizations presuppose, of course, considerable pros- 
perity among their supporters ; for, without the command of the 
means, the best intentions would have remained barren of results. 
A prosperous class the Israelites of this country, no doubt, are ; 
but we deem it right to remind the reader of two things in refer- 
ence to that part of our subject: first, the proportion of the 
middle class and of the actually poor is much larger than is gen- 
erally supposed. The expenditure of capital and labor for their 
relief abundantly proves this. By far the largest numbers of 
families and individuals, who are daily struggling for the neces- 
sities of life, come from the dominions of the czar; happy those 
who escape from that grinding tyranny! But their chances for 
competing here with the more favored laboring-classes are of the 
slenderest. The cruel oppression which the “ paternal” govern- 
ment of the Muscovite exercises on the two millions of its He- 
brew subjects burdens the acquirement of a handicraft with al- 
most insuperable difficulties, and makes its practice precarious 
and unremunerative ; it has, besides, perpetuated a form of or- 
thodox Judaism happily unknown anywhere else. Even in 
Oriental countries, where the Jew has lapsed into the same state 
of mental stagnation that prevails around him, such rigid pro- 
scription of secular knowledge, such fanatical opposition to any, 
even the slightest, departure from established usage, is unknown. 
Religion is paramount; she dictates every step of the Jew of 
Poland and Russia, and holds exclusive possession of his mind. 
Gifted beyond the common measure of a gifted race, acute and 
subtile in intellect, vivid in imagination, and intensely Oriental 
in fervor and enthusiasm, he has raised rabbinical Judaism to a 
position of command such as it never before possessed, and one 
which is probably unsurpassed by any church or creed. To it 
alone are devoted the days and nights of the scholar, the ambi- 
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tion of those eager for renown, the homage of wealth, and the 
devotion of every pious heart. This is not unnatural either, for 
it is the only domain in which the Jew can save his manhood, 
assert his freedom, employ his faculties, escape the iron grasp of 
the minions of oppression, and satisfy the aspirations of his soul. 
The tale of the woes of these millions of sufferers deserves to be 
told to the American people more fully than this article allows, 
and pondered by them, before they hail the victories of the Rus- 
sian arms, and rejoice in the threatened extinction of Turkey, a 
land which in the matter of liberty and toleration is now, and 
always has been, far in advance of her northern foe. 

From those regions of Cimmerian darkness come most of the 
poorest immigrants. The difficulties they encounter in their way 
here are, we venture to say, formidable beyond those of any other 
class they have to contend with. With no education, in the 
adopted sense of the word, often unbred to any handicraft, and 
almost always accompanied by wife and children; hampered in 
so many ways by his scrupulous attention to religious ceremo- 
nials; without means to push his way in this New World, it is a 
marvel that he should be able to subsist at all. Yet, he does live, 
never yields to drunkenness or sinks to pauperism, and preserves 
his domestic virtues. Not a few of this class rise to comfortable 
circumstances, and even to affluence. The“ Polish Jew” may be a 
welcome object of sport to the penny-a-liner ; he must appear some- 
thing very different to the eye of the thoughtful, candid, and sym- 
pathetic observer. That he is no burden to the community in 
which he lives, is due to the sterling qualities he possesses, to the 
thoroughly practical and domestic character of his religion, and 


to the sympathy he finds here, as everywhere, at the hand of his 
brethren. 


Another popular superstition with regard to the prosperity of 
the Jews ought to be mentioned. The impression prevails that 
they obtain riches with the facility of a genius—that they need 
only appear on the scene to attract to themselves, as if by magic, the 
wealth of nations. Because of his proverbial thriftiness, and be- 
cause of the prominence, in the exchanges and marts of the world, 
of some Jewish firms, it is supposed that he needs only to will it, 
and treasures will flow into his coffers, without any equivalent in 
toil, self-denial, and risks of life or capital. Nothing can be fur- 
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ther from the truth. If there be any genius in his success, it is the 
genius for patience, courage, diligence, economy, and consecration 
of earnings to the comfort and elevation of his family. Prosperity 
does not come to the Jew any more than it comes to other people, 
as Dogberry says reading and writing come, “by nature.” If the 
Jews indeed possess superior mercantile and economical qualities, 
they have paid dearly enough for them. It is true that some were 
borne to the front ranks by the tidal-wave of lucky speculation. 
Quite as many, however, have been swept away and out of sight 
by the retreating tide. Those whose fortunes rest on a solid basis 
have secured it in the sweat of their brows, with downright 
hard work, rigid economy, severe self-denial, and resistance to 
the spirit of wild speculation that seized America after the war. 
The fact is, the Jew has no talent for what the Germans call 
Leichtlebigkeit ; he seldom understands the art of taking things 


easily.* Seriousness is, in our day, as Matthew Arnold found it 


to be in ancient times, the ground-note of his temperament. | 


Hence the fervor of his language, the liveliness of his gestures, 
the warmth of his partisanship, and his stubbornness. Joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, success and defeat, touch him to the quick. 
His laughter and his lament are loud and demonstrative, because 
his heart leaps with joy or sinks with grief. He is still the man 
of the Psalms, of the book of Job, and of Jeremiah’s Lamenta- 
tions; and, as in former days, so also at the present time, he is, 
on that account, an enigma to his observers. 

When, thirty or forty years ago, the current of Hebrew immi- 
gration set in strongly, what encouragement did it find? Be- 
yond freedom to use his brains and his arms (and we have no de- 
sire to underrate these primary conditions of success), very little 
indeed. Only in some of the larger cities of the Union had He- 
brew families resided long enough to secure for themselves a 
recognized position, both social and commercial. Prejudice, if it 
existed, was silent in the presence of families who were favorably 
known to their surroundings, and who bore themselves in their 
social intercourse after the manner of polite American society. 


* The poet Heine tried the experiment: how miserably he failed, everybody knows. 
He did not quit this life before he had repented of his “ Hellenic proclivities,” and 
restored in himself as much of the old “Hebrew seriousness” as he was capable of 
toward the end of a shattered life. 
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They had grown up with the republic, shared her fortunes, fought 
in her ranks, and contributed, after the measure of their power, to 
the consolidation of her institutions. It was different with the 
later settlers, who were unused to their surroundings, and too 
scantily provided with the means that command respect in mer- 
cantile circles. They encountered distrust, and not seldom hu- 
miliating treatment. They soon quitted the centres of trade, and 
were scattered over the inhabited parts of the union. There the 
Jew had not been known before, except by name, and through 
the medium of Christian theology; and the picture drawn of him 
by ecclesiastical hands has never been such as to inspire confi-. 
dence, or even to secure humane, not to say polite, treatment. 

Suspicion and contempt met him at every step, and forced 
him not seldom, to hide his origin and to bury his faith in his 
bosom. Unless he did that, he could not ply his trade, nay, 
would be refused shelter and food. On this free soil he was 
often obliged to perform the rites of his religion and offer his 
prayers behind locked doors. It was not until personal contact 
had proved him to be a man, that he could safely avow himself a 
Jew. Nor had he, in his wide wanderings, the support which 
his competitors found everywhere in their organized churches; 
as no such as yet existed for him. He was thrown upon his own 
resources in every respect, and in sickness and death, which he 
faced often enough in traveling over the prairies, or camping in 
the swamps, or venturing into the neighborhood of pioneer set- 
tlers. The consolations of religion must have failed him, unless 
he could draw them from his own heart. 

He had, however, been nerved and equipped for the battle 
by the severe school through which his fathers and himself had 
passed. He had not been spoiled by the world, expected no 
favors, and was, therefore, not liable to be much disappointed 
when he found the old prejudice still confronting him. Hard 
work and self-denial were his wont. Besides, his family affee- 
tions, deep, holy, permanent, were his guardian angels, to save his 
feet from falling. The father, who sought here relief from the 
vexations of oppressive rule, kept the remembrance of wife and 
children constantly in mind, and deep down in his bosom. The 
prospect of being reunited with them was the vision of his hope, 
which nerved his arm and sustained his courage; the young man 
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who came here in search of a better future than his home offered 
him, knew of no higher ambition than to become the benefactor 
of his kindred. The more he learned to love his new home, the 
_ more intense grew his yearning for his dear ones to share his 
happiness. 

But it would be wrong, indeed, to ignore the large share 
which the peculiar character of his religion had in the successful 
career of the Israelite. It had become the religion of a wander- 
ing tribe, symbolized in the word of the rabbi. The Shechina* 
says: “I went with you into Egypt; I came with you into 
the promised land; and I shall go with you into the new cap- 
tivity.’ Community of worship, of study, and of charitable 
work are, indeed, highly valued; but they are by no means indis- 
pensable to Hebrew piety. Over-abundant as is the Jewish cere- 
monial, it needs nowhere the consecrating power of the priest, 
or the hallowed atmosphere of the church. A prayer, a ritual, if 
only performed in accordance with the ordinances, carries its 
sanctity in itself. The devotional intention and knowledge of its 
requirements—these form, in Pharisaic doctrine, the sole condi- 
tions of acceptance on high. Nothing more is needed. This 
emancipation of Judaism from the dominion of the priesthood 
and local preéminence is the great achievement of Phariseeism, 
a system as yet little understood by the Christian, although the 
chief apostle avowed himself to have been reared under its influ- 
ence. 

The two features of the system which deserve consideration 
here are, what I will call activeness in religious practices, and sound- 
ness of ethical teachings. The main question with the Jew, of 
all times, has been the same that the rich young man of the New 
Testament proposed. “What more must I do?” The huge tomes 
into which rabbinical Judaism culminated are all directions for 
what is to be done or avoided. Mawkish sentimentalism and 
rapturous contemplativeness, that disdain common duties, find no 
nourishment or support in rabbinical theology. No indolent man 
can be pious after the heart of the rabbis; and divines have 
gravely defended the onerous exactions of the traditional law on 
the score of their being a corrective against the corruptions of 


* The Divine presence. 
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idleness. No further argument is needed to show the effects of 
such a system on the general disposition of its followers. 

Equally favorable to the actual wants of the race was the rab- 
binical system of ethics. It sanctions and encourages all endeav- 
crs of man to better his condition, to acquire wealth, and to 
heartily enjoy all earthly blessings; and it elevates labor of all 
kind, manual and intellectual, to the dignity of a divine worship. 
Its precepts may give little satisfaction to those who are accus- 
tomed to look contemptuously on the ordinary pursuits of man ; 
but they are eminently fit for every-day use, and serviceable for 
the building up of a happy, contented, and benevolent life.* So 
indispensable, indeed, did the rabbis esteem them, that the oldest 
collection, commonly called “The Ethics of the Fathers,” was 
embodied in the common prayer-book, and their recital, at stated 
periods, enjoined as a portion of the service. By this means the 
pithiest rules had become the possession even of the unlettered, a 
partial substitute for the preacher’s exhortations, when these had 
become inaccessible to the Jew in his wanderings or in his seclu- 
sion. Thus equipped, he entered upon the new field which the 
United States opened up before him; with what success we have 


already seen. It remains for us to narrate the efforts he made 
to fit himself for his new sphere; then to glance at his social con- 
dition, and finally to describe the present aspect of his religious 
life. 


Gustav GorrHeEILu. 


* Copious extracts from ethical writings are given in Zunz, “ Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur,” Berlin, 1845, and translated in a volume published by the American 
Jewish Publication Society, entitled “ Hebrew Characteristics.” 
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VI. 


THE POLITICAL ALLIANCE OF THE SOUTH WITH 
| THE WEST. 


A potrricat alliance seems to be forming under the induce- 
ment, or, more properly, the pressure, of material causes between 
the Southern and Western people. 

That it will take place, or already exists, seems to be a recog- 
nized fact. The problem is, whether the alliance is to be under 
the control or influence of any other or higher consideration than 
the mere advancement of the material prosperity and political 
power of the geographical sections concerned. It will be an un- 
fortunate alliance, and in time become disreputable, if it is formed 
upon the basis of a selfish mutual support in efforts to seize and 
hold the power of the Government for the mere aggrandizement 
of the South and West. In the prospect of the power that such 
an alliance would give, the South has presented to it a terrible 
temptation, and it will require sober thought and a firm reliance 
on principle to enable us wisely to lay our course in its presence, 
and to follow the line of duty with steadiness. 

Recent experiences have certainly more than confirmed the 
forebodings of our earlier statesmen with results which they in 
vain attempted to forecast—illustrating the dangers of sectional 
combinations for political purposes. 

It is not yet one year since we have emerged from a state of 
social and political antagonism, in which sections of the Union 
were arrayed against each other in violent political strife, sup- 
ported by the Government with actual hostilities. For a long 
period the dominant party, united solely upon sectional questions, 
abandoned all reliance on civil authority, except as an agency 
subordinate to the military power, and ruled States that were in 
alliance with the minority party with force and arms. We of the 
South mistrust such combinations. We have not yet been long 
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enough in the condition of restored constitutional rule to feel 
safe against a relapse into the unhappy state from which we have 
just escaped. Our fears are the natural consequence of a pro- 
found conviction that those who have once wielded the sceptre 
of arbitrary and irresponsible rule, and have grown rich with 
spoliation and powerful by conquest, will be slow to acquire the 
self-denial that will enable them to return to just and constitu- 
tional methods of government. 

Those departures from the true spirit of our system of gov- 
ernment had their origin in sectional controversies relating to 
social and political questions, exciting the strongest feelings of 
which the human heart is capable. Strong as were these feel- 
ings, however, these controversies would never have resulted in a 
great public war, nor in any serious disturbance, if the material 
interests involved had been general and not local. If slavery, for 
instance, had existed in all the States under the protection of 
their local laws, although the number of slaves may have been 
small, its being so diffused would have prevented the concentra- 
tion of opinion and influence against it to the degree of intensity 
that would have produced any serious collisions between the dis- 
putants as to the morality or policy of the system. No party in 
any State would have been strong enough to have attempted its 
suppression by force. It was the sectionalism of the question 
that alone made it dangerous to the peace of the country. It 
was this that caused many States, as separate governments, to 
array themselves for its protection, and to form a confederacy 
so as to unite their power in its defense. 

It may be safely assumed that no question, however exciting 
or important, can ever endanger the peace of the country beyond 
a temporary interruption, unless it should bring one section of 
the Union, in which States are acting aggressively in concert, 
into array against another section, in which States are engaged 
in a common purpose of defense. In the absence of this feature 
of sectional division which remained as a result of the war, and 
which gave popular support to the coercive measures of Con- 
gress, the military rule, which displaced free constitutional gov- 
ernment in the Southern States during a period of nine years, 
could not have been sustained. 

Any single Northern State could have successfully resisted 
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such wrongs if directed against its government. If New York 
or Delaware had been trzated in like manner with Louisiana or 
South Carolina, or any other of the Southern States, because they 
refused to give the sanction of their power in Congress to those 
measures, the mere effort to include those States in this category 
would have utterly broken the power of the movement. 

There was still enough of popular power in the majority of 
the Northern States, growing out of the fierce passions aroused 
by the war, that could be directed against the South as a section, 
to enable Congress and the Executive to continue this oppressive 
course, so long as it was applied to the outlawed States ; but this 
power would have been broken in the first effort to apply this ter- 
rible regimen to the smallest State of the North. 

Without the codperation of the States as governments, the 
United States would have but little ability to make war even 
against a foreign power. Its power would be less when engaged 
in war upon a State of our Union. Its small army of enlisted 
men would soon be exhausted, and it would have to look to 
the States for their contingents. If these contingent troops 
should refuse to cross their State lines, as once happened, there 
would be an end of the matter. To illustrate, if the Senate 
and the President had resolved to inaugurate Mr. Hayes, while 
the House of Representatives had declared Mr. Tilden elected, 
and had determined to inaugurate him, the question as to which 
of them should accede to the presidency would have been neces- 
sarily settled by the final determination of the States as to the 
party to which they would furnish men, money, and material 
of war. The people would not have gone pell-mell into the 
struggle, nor would long have continued in such a lawless mob. 
They would have taken counsel, every man of his own State, 
to know what was the lawful course of duty. And so the States 
would have speedily settled the matter, or else the Union would 
have been utterly destroyed. The States would have survived 
the Union. New York would not have fought Pennsylvania; 
Connecticut would not have made war upon Massachusetts; Ken- 
tucky would not have invaded Ohio; Alabama would not have 
fought any State, but would have placed an army of observation 
upon her border, and would have warned all malcontents that 
she was engaged in keeping the peace within her own territory, 
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and that none should molest her. Alabama would have said to 
those who were contending for the possession of the Federal 
power: “We can live without your assistance, and can protect 
and provide for every right, liberty, and advantage, that our people 
need ; and we have no such interest in the question as to which of 
two men should be inducted into office as President, as to justify 
us in shedding a drop of the blood of our sons in the quarrel.” 
As the vote was not merely sectional in the presidential election, 
such a policy as it is believed Alabama would have adopted, would 
not have provoked against her the hostilities of her sister States. 
They would have respected her neutrality. 

This glance at the possibilities of such a conflict as appeared 
to be imminent during the winter of 1876—77, and the difficulties 
that would have obstructed Congress, or either House, in con- 
ducting such a war, serves to illustrate the truth of the suggestion 
that we are in no danger of ever engaging in a general warfare 
except upon questions that are wholly sectional; and the further 
fact that war cannot exist between the States of this Union, until 
the States themselves so decree. 

The Federal Government cannot embroil the States in war 
with each other without their consent, nor can it embroil the 
people of different sections of the country in war with each other 
against the objections and the prohibitory power of the State 
governments, so strong and powerful and wisely great is the 
just influence and the authority of the States in their capacity to 
preserve the peace of the country and the rights and liberties of 
the people. 

In view of these matters, and aside from our lessons of expe- 
rience, whose bitter teachings will long remain to counsel us to 
moderation and prudence, it seems that the one great danger to 
be avoided in our policies for the future, next in degree to that 
policy which contemplates the degradation of the rights and 
powers of the States themselves, is the arraying the States or their 
people, the one against the other, upon questions that divide them 
sectionally, and relate to the social and personal rights and liber- 
ties of the people. 

Secure against these dangers, we can exercise the full powers 
of government, State and Federal, in all the nice adjustment of 
their delicate relations, with as much freedom and safety, and 
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with more power for good, and with a more energizing stimulus 
to progress, than can be done by the most absolute governments. 

Outside this line of dangerous shoals we can feel secure against 
shipwreck, whatever violent gusts of passion or powerful currents 
of interest may drift us into apparently perilous courses. It is 
very important to the whole country that we should, at this mo- 
ment, realize that our government, State and Federal (for while 
they are distinct they are one), is safe from destruction through 
political or social agitations ; to the end that entire freedom of 
thought and speech, and of action, shall be indulged in and en- 
couraged in reference to the next great matter of dispute—our 
financial system. 

This question is not altogether sectional (yet, unhappily, it is 
too much so), and does not belong, therefore, to the category of 
dangerous questions, such as those relating to the stability of our 
Government. State does not stand against State, nor section 
against section, in solid array, in respect of any phase of this ques- 
tion. In every State, opinion is divided upon the questions relat- 
ing to finance, and the opposing interests which create or shape 
these opinions are the interests of men who live in the same com- 
munities. It is called the conflict of labor and capital—a correct 
designation of the issue, when the laws of the land arbitrarily 
divorce the interests of these classes; but it is a sad misnomer for 
the competition of labor and capital, which is properly developed 
when the laws forbear to antagonize interests and classes which 
naturally unite in their efforts for the general welfare. 

Indeed, there are but two subjects, so far as now appears, upon 
which there is any apparent ground to apprehend danger of sec- 
tional disagreement. One of these presents the problem of the 
social and political future of the colored races, including the 
Negroes, Chinese, and Indians, in this country; and the other, a 
socialistic feature of the white family, now presenting itself, in 
the Northern States, in politics, in the form of agrarian and com- 
munistie organizations. A common danger, or danger quite 
similar in each section, arising from causes that have a close 
economic aftinity, if not a natural relation to each other, will be 
apt to develop a strong conservatism in all of the endangered 
sections that will unite the people to repress rather than encour- 
age the evil. 
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The most certain and effectual means of avoiding this evil will 
be found in relegating every trouble, as it may arise, to the State 
where it is found, for settlement, and in resisting its being drawn 
into controversy in Congress, or in national politics. The States 
of the South will never exert their power to subject the Northern 
States to the terrible rule of the Commune, nor to impose Chinese 
citizenship and suffrage upon the Pacific States. With some val- 
ued assistance from States in the North, which they gratefully 
acknowledge, they have, through these agencies, established for 
themselves the fact that is now irreversible, that they will not be 
subjected to negro supremacy. 

Clouds there are in some quarters of the horizon which darken 
the country with threats of social strife; but at the zenith all is 
clear and reassuring. The conservatism of the entire country will 
hereafter prove to be stronger than the radicalism of any section. 

To return to the question now so prominently before the coun- 
try—the money question: Will the people of the South and the 
West, including the Pacifie States, unite in a general political 
alliance against the people of the Northeast, because they differ 
from them on questions of finance? Or have they so united 
against us¢ We must answer, not for this cause alone. The fact 
that the States east of Pennsylvania and north of Delaware may 
be “solid” for a mono-metallie currency, with gold for its stand- 
ard, or unit of value, or that they may be solid in Congress on any 
phase of this subject, only argues that their largest interest and 
the greater number of their electors require their representatives 
to unite on a given policy. A minority of the people there (per- 
haps a large one) are not enthusiasts for high-priced money, or a 
narrow basis of commercial credit, or for a small volume of cir- 
culating coins. And the people in all sections of the country 
would equally condemn any measure or line of action, in Congress 
or elsewhere, that might be classed as extraordinary, in attempt- 
ing to foree upon the Government, or upon the people or States 
of any section of the country, a policy which they deem injurious 
to their interests, and are endeavoring to prevent by constitutional 
means. The great majority of those who are striving to reverse 
the policy that destroy ed our silver currency are those who are and 
have been unwavering friends of the Constitution. 

The solidarity of the people of a State, or of several States, 
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on a question that is confessedly one of mere policy, is not danger- 
ous, even if it is sectional. With a change of their local interests, 
their views would be likely to change, or, if adhered to with the 
utmost obstinacy, they would never become dangerous to the coun- 
try, because they relate to a subject that no other combination 
of States, as such, could be formed to control. If silver is re- 
monetized, for instance, no number of States could nullify the 
law; and if it remained demonetized, no number of States could 
restore it as Federal money.* If in one entire section of the 
country it is found that its local and peculiar interests draw every 
State and every man into a solid union for common protection 
against a mere policy which they consider injurious to their wel- 
fare, it is not, in any serious sense, dangerous, or even reprehen- 
sible, that they should stand together. Such sectionalism is only 
the strongest proof that it must be based on an honest and reason- 
able conviction of the necessity for such unity. This was illus- 
trated in the proposed nullification of the tariff laws by South 
Carolina. No people ever acted with more honesty, or under a 
more bitter sense of wrong, than they did, but other States hav- 
ing the same grievance could not be induced to attempt such ac- 
tion to break down laws that were not directed exclusively against 
a certain section. The strife was great, but the danger was more 
apparent than real. It was wild agitation, but the substructure of 
popular allegiance to the Constitution resisted it successfully. It 
is quite otherwise when the policy which draws a section of the 
country into solid union is aggressive, and is directed against in- 
stitutions that are peculiar to another section. In that case, the 
States of the section which is assailed will take up the quarrel, 
and there is then serious danger of collision between States, or 
with the Federal Government. 

It would be a hazardous experiment, even so recently after 
the severe admonitions of the great civil war, to attempt to 
smother Christian civilization in the Pacific States by giving ad- 
ditional encouragement to Chinese immigration. Those States 
would resist such action of Congress, because the civilization of 


* What the States could do with silver as a legal tender for State taxes, and debts 
payable within their jurisdictions contracted between persons, is not germane to the 
subject in hand, but it is a question that must arrest the attention of those who claim 
the power for Congress to destroy its legal-tender quality. 
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China is in every sense hostile to their civilization. Such legisla- 
tion would be sectional, and would excite all the madness of an 
aggressive social and religious warfare. 

In the arbitrary, needless, and oppressive policy of adding to 
the public debt, without any new consideration, the burden of an 
agreement to pay it in coin as it matured, when it stood on no 
higher ground, certainly, than the debt to the army and navy, and 
to the pensioners of the war, who were paid in depreciated paper 
currency, there was no sectional aggression. And so, in the rapid 
- contraction of the currency to increase the power of capital, while, 
with continually decreasing means of payment, the public debt is 
being anticipated, there was no sectional aggression. And so, in 
the destruction of silver money as a legal tender for the debts of 
the rich, while it was retained as the only coin the poor could use 
to pay their small debts, which are generally less than five dollars, 
and the only thing they could demand or get at nightfall for a 
day’s work, with which they could buy bread for the morrow, 
there was no sectional aggression. These were party policies, not 
measures of sectional aggrandizement. The party in possession 
of the government when these measures were adopted is the re- 
sponsible party. 

Now, more than two-thirds of the country, united by a press- 
ure which disregards party ties, demands a reversal of this policy, 
and less than one-third of the country is united almost solidly and 
sectionally to oppose the restoration of silver money to its former 
estate, and to demand that the iron grasp of contraction shall not 
be relaxed. In this “solid” section they say that a change of this 
hard policy will lessen their profits, or the value of their invest- 
ments. In the remaining country, if more than two-thirds may 
be called a remnant of the whole, they say that to continue this 
policy is to destroy them, and to sweep the fruits of many years 
of toil into the hands of their creditors. 

As between the sections thus divided, and upon this question of 
justice and policy, the South acts with the West—not so much for 
the reason that the people of the South are suffering under heavy 
burdens of indebtedness, for in this respect they are less embarrassed 
than any other part of the country engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
nor for the reason that an exclusive gold basis of currency would 


injure the land-owners, who are the real capitalists of the South; 
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since the increase of the power of money over labor would only 
add to their power individually, while their cotton-crops are the 
most certain reliance for gold returns to be found in the world. 
But a contracted currency, and one that migrates to the money 
centres every spring, and makes only a short business tour to the 
South every winter, at the command of bankers and speculators, 
is not a stable means of wealth to the great body of the people. 
It will not stay at home to stimulate industry there, and to in- 
crease property, or sustain the value of property. It is tempted 
to the East to gather interest every summer, in the work of 
moving crops of wheat from the West, when it should be em- 
ployed at home to build up the elementary sources and springs 
of prosperity. In these respects silver money is to them the 
great desideratum. The South can live without it, but it can- 
not prosper in that highest form of prosperity which consists in 
a well-fed, well-clothed, thrifty, vigorous, and contented laboring 
population. This is our greatest and most pressing necessity, and 
we must consult it. 

The increase of a specie basis of currency, which for seventy 
years answered all the purposes of our civilization, commends it- 
self to the feeling of conservatism in the South, which clings to 
the Constitution as the true exponent and measure of every power 
and duty of the Government, and to established theories, as the 
safest reliance of statesmanship. The Southern people believe 
that the Constitution has united gold and silver in bonds that are 
indissoluble in their quality of lawful tender in the payment of 
all debts, public and private, and that seventy years of experience 
have established the wisdom of that union. 

These considerations, and others even more permanent in their 
influence on the future of the country, draw the South and the 
West together with powerful cohesion. Their chief business is 
agriculture, and the difference in climate and productions enables 
each section to interchange with the other a vast amount of the 
fruits of their toil. Nature has not merely facilitated, but has al- 
most compelled, this immense traffic, by the peculiarities of our 
physical geography. The great rivers of the West, almost with- 
out exception, empty into Southern seas, indicating a law of Nature 
for the control of our commercial intercourse that has been vio- 
lated heretofore only to the serious injury of the South and West. 
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A wide door is opened between the Cumberland and the Ozark 
Mountains, through which rivers run to the South and rivers run 
toward the North, and from the East and from the West, bringing 
together, by rapid and cheap communication, the productions of 
the widest and most fruitful fields in the whole world; and unit- 
ing, through these channels, the vital powers of the country, al- 
most as the veins and arteries pour the tide of life back and 
forth through the human heart. The great Southern circle of 
iron-ores, sweeping from Missouri through Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, to Virginia, like a girdle 
about the loins of the Union, studded at short intervals with 
great fields of coal, will, in the near future, become an additional 
inducement to more intimate commercial union between the 
South and the West. There is no competition in the wide world 
with this treasury of accumulated wealth; and the great val- 
leys of the Tennessee, the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Missis- 
sippi, and the plains sloping to the South Atlantic and to the 
Gulf of Mexico, add this infinite treasure to their monopolies 
of grain, sugar, and cotton. 

A community and intimate dependence of interests in the 
whole length and breadth and depth of these vast and varied re- 
sources of wealth and power will draw the South and West to- 
gether into social, commercial, and political unity, on questions 
of policy, beyond the power of resistance or of future dis- 
severance. 

Compelled by such irresistible influences, it is not to be ex- 
pected of the South that it will decline political affiliation with 
the West, especially on all subjects that affect injuriously and 
wrongfully their common interests. Democrats and Republicans 
in the Eastern States unite in support of measures which benefit 
that section, and do not stop to consider the wishes of their politi- 
cal associates in other sections. The South makes no affectation 
of a disinterested spirit of self-sacrifice, which would beggar her 
people to enrich others, where the measures presented for consid- 
eration do not involve matters of right or social security, or do 
not endanger the constitution of the country. But the Southern 
people cannot be counted upon to enter on a crusade against the 
rights of the people of any section of the country, that rise to the 
dignity of rights protected by the Constitution. 
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The money question, after silver is restored to the currency as 
a legal-tender coin, is only a question of policy, and not of con- 
stitutional right. In every respect it is a question easy of adjust- 
ment, through the admitted powers of Congress. It is a sectional 
question alone for the reason that the great and frugal people of 
the Northeastern States are rich in money and public credits, 
while we of the South and West are embarrassed with lands that 
produce the true wealth of the country, but are almost worthless 
as compared with money. They are concerned in the higher price 
of money, and we in the lower value of money and the higher 
value of property. 

While the evils complained of are grievous and destructive, 
the cause is temporary; and, if relief is furnished, the question 
will soon vanish from public attention, and opinions will be re- 
formed by the experiences of the next few years. The South, in 
uniting with the West on the money question, will not combine 
against the States of the East, or of the Pacific coast, in a mere 
effort to gain political power for the aggrandizement of one sec- 
tion of the country at the expense of another section. 

A party organized in the interest of agriculture merely, or to 
advance the interests of a section of country, is no more entitled 
to respect or confidence than a party organized to foster railroads 
or manufactories. When special interests control any party, it is 
unfit to be trusted with the great and general interests of the coun- 
try. The principles of government which are asserted and main- 
tained by a party are the only tests of its claims to public confidence. 
The money question, or the sectional combination of that question 
with the tariff, with the navigation laws, or the partial distribu- 
tion of the national banks through the country, or other causes 
that have provoked complaint against the Northeastern States, 
would not be considered by the South as affording sufticient cause 
for political combination with the West; but Nature has decreed 
this union, and no sufficient reason exists for opposing it. But 
there are conditions connected with the alliance. The South 
believes in the doctrines of government that have so long formed 
the basis of the Democratic organization, of which the chief 
canons are, the right of the States to local self-government, and 
their complete autonomy in all matters that they have not con- 
ceded to the Federal Government ; and the security of the per- 
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sonal liberties of the people, provided for and protected in the 
organic law. 

In the political tenets of the Democratic party the South has 
found its safety in those recent and dreadful trials which put to 
the most extreme and dangerous test the existence of the States 
and the preservation of their civilization. If that party, its lead- 
ers and its masses, had no other claim on the gratitude, confidence, 
and fidelity of the South, this would be enough to draw us “ with 
hooks of steel” close up to its heart. But there is not a principle 
and searcely a policy of that party developed during its long and 
splendid history that is not accepted by the South as the safest 
and wisest guide for the country in the many troubles already 
met and overcome ; and the best reliance for the future, in all the 
emergencies which our Government, so peculiar, and in many 
things yet so untried, may experience. 

The theories of our American system of government are not 
yet tested by experience in every particular, and we still need the 
guidance of fixed principles. Last summer we had a new and 
remarkable revelation of difficult questions in the labor-strikes 
which, in a few hours, involved whole communities and even 
States in the dangers and horrors of civil commotion. What the 
Federal Government could do or should do, and what the States 
ought to do, were questions of serious moment, and they are not 
ended. Any day may bring forth troubles quite as appalling as 
those were. A great national party, to make its power available 
in such emergencies, must have principles of action which its 
members agree upon for its guidance. 

The Democratic constructions of the Constitution are those 
upon which the South anchors its most abiding faith. They form 
a system in which every power of Government is limited to its 
designated sphere, and every right of the citizen is protected in 
its full scope and significance. In being drawn to the West as a 
plumb-line is drawn to the great wall-rock of the precipice over 
which it hangs, while the opposing wall is only a little less power- 
ful in its attractions, the South will never yield its purpose to 
preserve its rectitude, and to measure the rights of other sections, 
as it desires its own rights should be adjusted, by the unvarying 
tests of the Constitution. Her friends everywhere are the friends 
of the Constitution, and she will never desert such men to form 
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alliances with those who ignore the Constitution, or who spurn its 
injunctions and deride its authority. Even “liberty, polluted 
with corruption, is not acceptable to the South;” and political 
power gained at the sacrifice of honor, duty, and gratitude, would 
be repugnant to the hearts of the people. 

The “solid East,” on the questions of finance, is not to the 
people of the South a subject of heart-burning. It does not ex- 
cite resentment, as the idea of a “solid South” does in other 
sections. Our consolidation has been wrought by furnace and 
hammer, as steel is compacted and tempered on the anvil. The 
“solid East” has only congealed through a cold indifference to 
the sufferings of the West and South. 

Our solidity is eternal, if the enemies of self-government in 
the States should so long survive; while the “solid East” will 
thaw and melt asunder under the influence of the warm sunshine 
and soft breezes of a bright day of prosperity near at hand. If 
the South and West unite to claim a Democratic candidate from 
the great agricultural regions for the presidency, it will be more 
by the compulsion of destiny than through the yearnings of de- 
sire; but, in any event, such union will not be formed at the ex- 
pense of justice to any section, or by the sacrifice of any principle 
of the Democratic party. 

The South will never unite in a sectional party movement 
merely to secure sectional aggrandizement. When the powerful 
union of kindred interests is formed in the heart of the country, 
the States around the borders will be anxious to know whether it 
is inspired with the love of justice and a sacred regard for all 
constitutional rights. The South, as a member of that Union, 
will answer with a cordial response to the honest assurance that 
has so often lifted her sinking heart, that her power will never 
be used to injure the weakest of her sister States, nor will its 
utmost authority be wanting to sustain and vindicate the rights 
of the humblest citizen. 

Events which have been beyond the control of this gener- 
ation have kept the South and West asunder for many years. 
These have been removed by a great revolution in popular senti- 
ment. The last ripple of its waves has died on the shore, and 
peace is established forever between the estranged sections. If 
the West had possessed no deeper interest in the South than the 
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great body of the people of the New England States had, it is 
likely that the “ erring sisters” would have gone in peace, and 
would have remained out of the Union until the influences now 
operating had recalled them. But the pressure of interest which 
is now removing all barriers to their political reunion forbade the 
separation, and to go in peace was impossible. 

We are bound to “dwell together in unity.” We of the 
South will accept the affiliation without reluctance, but without 
any abatement of our confidence in the National Democracy, or 
of our zeal for the great principles of government which form 
the enduring basis of its organization. 

And, whatever differences in respect to matters of policy may 
now or hereafter exist between us and the “solid East,” we shall 
not forget that they are evanescent, while the principles of Dem- 
ocratic unity are abiding; neither can we forget that to the 
Democrats of the Eastern States we owe debts of gratitude that 
will ever remain as a joyful burden upon our hearts, and a bond 
of perpetual confidence, regard, and fraternity, between us. 

Joun T. Morean. 
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Tue Christian doctrine of eternal punishment is proposed as 
a theme for friendly discussion by a few gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to hold different opinions in respect to its import and its 
truth. The duty has been assigned to me of opening and closing 
this discussion, after such a method as may promise the most sat- 
isfactory issue. 

There are two aspects in which this doctrine must be viewed 
by every thoughtful person, each of which occasions difficulties 
which cannot easily be set aside. These are its ethical and exe- 
getical aspects, or its import and its truth. The ethical side has to 
do with its relations to the moral nature of man, and the moral ad- 
ministration of God; the exegetical, with a satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the teachings of the Scriptures. Neither of these as- 
pects can be considered apart from the other. As between the 
two the ethieal should first be discussed. It seems necessary, 
therefore, that in opening I should state briefly, but clearly, a few 
general positions which should be distinctly recognized and care- 
fully considered before proceeding to the examination of the 
evidence for and against the truth of the doctrine in question. 

We shall agree in this: that man is a moral being, and as such 
possesses all the endowments which are requisite for responsible 
activity. He is personal and free. He assents to the excellence 
of duty, and he imposes duty upon himself as the supreme law 
of his inner and outward activity. The inner activities, whether 
they are called choices, volitions, affections, or purposes, are the 
springs of conduct. They are more or less permanent and con- 
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trolling, and hence character, as the source of conduct, is itself 
morally good or evil; and is that alone which makes actions to 
be good or bad. If man is responsible for what he does, he is 
preéminently responsible for what he intends; i. e., for what he 
is. The saying of the Great Teacher is at once true and fun- 
damental: “ A good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things ;” and similarly, “ Every tree is known 
by its fruit.” 

We assume also that God is a person in a more eminent sense 
than man possibly can be. If the crown and glory of the finite 
and dependent universe is man, with his free personality, then 
surely the infinite and absolute, who upholds and supplements 
the finite, is himself a person who is intelligent and free. He 
has an intellect to devise, a heart to love, and a will to choose, 
and these several activities are codrdinated into that harmony of 
perfect moral goodness which is called indifferently unspotted 
holiness and perfect love. Asa being who is perfectly good he 
imposes on himself the law of moral perfection, and as completely 
complies with this self-imposed law. But he does not confine it 
to himself alone. As personal, he must use his personal influence 
with his creatures, who are like him in nature and capable of in- 
terpreting his thoughts and emulating his character. As a being 
who is loving and yet good, he cannot but use this personal force 
for the moral perfection of others. This influence, when em- 
ployed, makes God a moral ruler ; when asserted, it becomes 
God’s moral law. 

It is questioned of late whether law and government have 
any significance as between God and man; whether they are not 
outworn fictions which formerly incased a precious kernel of 
ethical and spiritual truth, but which has long ago outgrown and 
burst the shell that is now withered and ready to fall. To guard 
against any misconception, I repeat what has been already im- 
plied, that no law even from God can have any moral force 
unless it requires such perfection as man exacts from himself. 
Were we to suppose that God should command anything of man 
which either in kind or degree man does not impose upon him- 
self, his command would have no binding force. A conflict 
would at once arise between the personal influence or behest of 
the Creator and the moral law which the creature finds written 
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on his own heart. In such a conflict the creature, like Antigone, 
is bound to obey the law of goodness, which he dares not offend, 
however much he may tremble before the wrath of the Sover- 
eign who has power to kill and make alive. 

But if no such conflict exists or can be supposed ; if the law 
is such as the man approves and imposes on himself, he will also 
accept and obey it as the personal will of his Creator and heaven- 
ly Father. The law gains in this way a double enforcement, the 
moral and the personal. It is obeyed because it is right, and also 
because a person who is the personification of rectitude enforces 
it as his personal will by the grandeur and loveliness of his un- 
created majesty. Man, the creature and child of God, is there- 
fore morally bound to accept God as his personal king and to 
own his government. He finds in himself the impulse to loyalty 
and worship as truly as the law of conscience; nay, it is the law 
of conscience itself which enforces the impulses of personal alle- 
giance to the living God. 

These principles prepare us to understand the nature and 
place of reward and punishment in the personal government of 
God. This is the more necessary for the reason that many ob- 
ject to the use of reward and punishment altogether as mercenary 
and demoralizing. They explain the presence of these terms 
and conceptions in the Scriptures as necessary figures of speech, 
adapted to the crude and undeveloped notions of ruder times, or 
as proper to a lower stage of moral culture. Even those who 
would accept the active personal influence of the Supreme in 
his moral rule, are offended at the thought of being moved to 
holiness by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. As 
against a defective conception of both, these objections hold 
good, but they fail altogether when confronted by a truly ethical 
definition of either. If by reward or punishment is intended only 
a good or evil which God may effect for our sentient or selfish 
sensibility, the motive is unworthy and the influence immoral, 
or, at least, it fails to be moral. But if the force of either lies 
in what this good or evil expresses of the personal feeling of 
God, then it takes rank with the influence of conscience itself, 
moving in the same plane, only employing an additional force for 
good and against evil. It should never be forgotten, however, 
that the moral effectiveness of reward or punishment is not in 
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the medium which expresses the feelings of God, whether it be 
a “pavement of gold” or of “burning marl,” but wholly in what 
these symbols effectively express, viz., the favor or the displeas- 
ure of the Being whose smile and frown are the reflex of our 
own for ourselves, forasmuch as man is made in God’s image. 

It follows that it is most reasonable to believe that reward 
and punishment, in this high moral import, are used in the per- 
sonal government of a personal God. Every analogy forces us 
to infer that he, in fact, employs them. Every right-hearted 
man will rejoice in their use, and will accept them for himself. 
To assert, or infer, that the only reward or punishment which 
is worthy of God is the good or evil which is the natural con- 
sequence of sin and holiness in the soul of man to the exclu- 
sion of any feelings of God which these may express, is to over- 
look the most potent of all influences of which man is suscepti- 
ble from his fellow-men and from Him who, though the highest 
of beings, is yet the nearest to man. The position is atheistic in 
its affinities and its theory of the moral universe. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to insist that pun- 
ishment is impossible to one who is not conscious of ill-desert, 
and does not accept it as just. The sky which is brightened by 
the sunlight of self-approval can never be wholly darkened even 
by the supposed frown of God. It is only so long as I am dis- 
pleased with myself, and know that God is displeased with me 
and for cause, that punishment is possible. Moreover, we can 
suffer the keenest form of punishment only so long as we retain 
and reassert the wicked purpose or the wicked act. So soon as 
we repent and renounce both, even though God should continue 
to feel and express his displeasure for what we had been, we 
should find some taste of heaven in our present renunciation of 
our wicked past. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the sinner, left to 
himself, will ever seek or find repentance and self-recovery. So 
far as we know anything of sin, it is self-perpetuating. It may 
be a law of man’s being which, though not of fate, is yet as uni- 
form as fate, that every free agent, who sins against the re- 
straints imposed by his own moral sense and the will of God, 
overleaps a barrier along the pathway of goodness and of life 
which he will never effectually desire to recross. Every purpose 
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which we call sinful may, in its very nature, be permanent or eter- 
nal. It certainly shows itself to be persistent, as it gathers strength 
by repetition in outward act. So far as experience teaches any 
lesson, it teaches that moral recovery must be inspired or fur- 
thered from without. All forms of religion assume as their start- 
ing-point that man needs some such intervention, which grows out 
of his real or fancied exposure to punishment, and his moral weak- 
ness. It is on this assumption that Christianity rests its claim to 
be received as supernatural and divine. It finds and declares, but 
it does not make man to be a sinner, and, as such, helpless and in 
danger. It provides and offers a remedy, which is so completely 
adapted to his needs that it is impossible that it should have been 
devised by man, and at the same time should presume to declare 
that it comes from God. The remedy which Christianity fur- 
nishes, it offers for man’s acceptance—it presses it upon him, but 
it does not compel him to take it. It offers it upon conditions, 
and plainly tells him that he cannot fail to comply with these 
conditions without loss and penalty. 

What this penalty and loss may be in their nature and effect 
are the questions presented for our discussion. As a prelim- 
inary, I have stated the several axioms or principles which the 
Christian Scriptures presuppose, reaffirm, or supplement. Un- 
less these axioms are true, a revelation of mercy and blessing 
is either meaningless, or useless, or impossible. We do not say 
that the Scriptures reaffirm these truths in form, but that they 
imply their authority: by declarations, examples, and actions, 
which take them for granted. These truths are the overhang- 
ing firmament of azure out of which one star after another 
emerges to meet man’s longing gaze for light from above and 
beyond. Against this background they are all projected. The 
background itself only ceases to be discerned or noticed when 
the sun arises and floods the heavens with its excess of light. 

If we must assume these ethical truths to assure ourselves 
that the Christian revelation is from God, we must also use these 
truths in interpreting the import and application of its declara- 
tions. Against this same background of eternal love, which is but 
another name for eternal justice, must we read all the sayings in 
the revealed word that are dark or enigmatical concerning man’s 
future, whether by reason of the shadowy or figurative import of 
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words, the significance of images, or the historic surroundings 
under which they were uttered : all these we interpret by what we 
know to be true of man as moral and free, of God as his loving 
Father and just ruler, of the needs of man as under bondage to a 
wicked will and habits of evil, and of his capacities for suffering 
from the inherent nature of evil and the deserved and mani- 
fested displeasure of God. 

Whatever representations we find of man’s weakness or de- 
pravity and danger, whatever high-wrought pictures of God’s 
anger, or its continuance, we must hold fast to the primal truths 
which make God dear to our affections as our pitying Father or 
venerable as our holy Judge. It is because we believe that God 
is morally perfect, that we assert that he would delight to receive 
honor and love from all his creatures, that he uses all the means 
for the triumph of goodness and the deliverance of all that he 
wisely can do; that he will never cast off a soul that truly loves 
him in any part of his dominions, or in any period of his admin- 
istration; and that he cannot possibly be displeased with, or 
effectively punish, any being who loves him in the present, or 
who repents of not having loved and obeyed him in the past. 

Whether he will bring the whole human race, in this life or 
another, to moral harmony with himself, by the redemptive dis- 
cipline of this life or another; or, whether he will sooner or later 
terminate the existence of those who are not reclaimed ; or, 
whether he will doom such to conscious and continued suffering, 
during an immortal existence—are the questions in respect to 
which we are invited to give our opinions, with the reasons for 
holding them. These reasons are to be found in the testimony 
of the Scriptures as interpreted by the grammatical and historical 
methods which are accepted by all Protestant theologians, in con- 
nection with those ethical truths which shine by their own light, 
and by the light of which all communications from God to man 
must be interpreted, if, by their manifested truth, they are to be 
commended to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


Noau Porter. 
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Present Porrter’s calm and candid statement reveals the 
extent to which the doctrine of eternal punishment has, in the 
course of time, become attenuated. How revolting to him, as 
a theologian, must be the ferocious declamations of Tertullian! 
How irrational the words of Aquinas, the “angelic doctor” and 
saint, “ Beati in regno ceelesti videbunt poenas damnatorum, ut 
BEATITUDO ILLIS MAGIS COMPLACEAT!” It is only about a hundred 
years since Jonathan Edwards dropped his bituminous rhetoric 
upon the tender sensibilities of the unconverted; and to-day a 
great theologian consults the sensibilities of mankind, and does 
not so much as suggest the awful doom of which Edwards and 
his hearers were certain. 

The concessions of modern theology are fatal to the vulgar 
doctrine. That doctrine requires the active suffering, intense, 
and for an indefinite period, of all who do not accept the regen- 
erating offices of the Holy Spirit, through Christ. The con- 
demnation is the inevitable result of depravity. Utter depravity 
involves utter destruction. Annihilation would logically meet 
the conditions of the case; but annihilation carries no terrors to 
careless minds. To multitudes it would be welcomed as a boon. 
The doctrine of annihilation, therefore, was never popular in the 
Church. The curse pronounced on Cain, that he should not die, 
that no man should kill him, that he should live to suffer, was 
pronounced against recusant humanity. The dogma of hell be- 
came the accepted belief. To admit that “punishment is impos- 
sible to one who is not conscious of ill-desert, and does not accept 
it as just ;” that punishment is possible only so long as one is dis- 
pleased with himself, and knows that God is displeased with him 
and for cause; that “we can suffer the keenest form of punish- 
ment only so long as we retain and reassert the wicked purpose 
or the wicked act ”—is to introduce purely rational conceptions 
which destroy the very soul of the theological scheme, assuming, 
as that does, the wamoral, if not the ¢mmoral, nature of man. 
To start from such premises is to make rapidly toward Unita- 
rianism and enter on the high-road out of Christianity. The 
irrationality of the doctrine of endless punishment is its strong- 
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hold in the ordinary “ Evangelical” mind; so that the introdue- 
tion of moral ideas overthrows or, rather, undermines it. 

The doctrine in question can be argued only on theological 
grounds. That is to say, the reasoning must be by a species of 
algebraic sign, certain unknown, abstract quantities being assumed 
as points of departure; the contention being wholly in the air. 
The theologian posits God as a personal being, intelligent and 
free; with an intellect to devise, a heart to love, and a will to 
choose; a being of perfect moral goodness, unspotted holiness, 
and perfect love. He posits man as a moral being, personal and 
free, possessing all the endowments which are requisite for re- 
sponsible activity ; a being who assents to the excellence of duty, 
and imposes duty on himself as the supreme law of his inner and 
outward activity. The theologian next assumes the existence of 
a moral relation between these beings, and proceeds to reason on 
the basis of such relation. To one who hesitates to admit either 
one of the three cardinal propositions above stated, the reasoning 
is inconclusive and even impertinent; and none but theologians 
do admit them. The doctrine of the future damnation of the 
unconverted and unregenerate belongs to the ecclesiastical system 
of Christendom. Its practical application has been in the hands 
of priests ; its speculative justification has been in the charge of 
theologians, whose sphere of thought is limited by the exactions 
of dogma. The practical application of the doctrine becomes 
impossible the moment the ethics of the clergy give place to the 
ethies of social life; the speculative justification of it becomes 
impossible the moment the abstractions of the scholastic give 
place to the facts of the observer. The human conscience abol- 
ishes the practice ; the human intelligence abolishes the theory. 
Another set of “axioms” is laid down, and the process of dem- 
onstration moves in an opposite direction; not toward Universal- 
ism, which adopts the theological method diluted by sentimental 
considerations ; not toward atheism, which in these latter days 
describes the anti-theological method, with a dogmatic prejudice 
against positive beliefs; but toward rationalism, which endeav- 
ors to understand what the moral order of the world actually is. 

The scientific mind (using the term “ scientific ” in its large, 
genuine sense, as describing love of knowledge as distinguished 
from love of theory, and by “ knowledge” understanding al/ knowl- 
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edge, not the knowledge of material things alone)—the scientific 
mind entertains no conception of future punishment whatever. 
To its apprehension, “Satan” is an empty figure of speech ; “ hell” 
a rhetorical flourish; “retribution,” “ satisfaction,” “ punish- 
ment,” picture-language, which, perhaps, contains no meaning— 
which, at all events, must be subjected to honest examination 
before being allowed to pass for anything of value. The mythol- 
ogy of Christianity must take its chance with every other mythol- 
ogy, and give an account of itself to the rational thinker, whose 
respect for truth resents the imposition upon him of fictions, 
however dignified or venerable they may be, and who consigns 
to the limbo of “ spoiled phraseology ” all dogmas and terms that 
have not solid substances beneath them. Matthew Arnold goes 
so far as to put the words “God” and “ immortality ” in this 
dilemma ; it is certainly not going very far to put “hell” and 
“damnation ” there. 

An orthodox preacher of New York was lately understood to 
say that, apart from the Scriptures, the Christian doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment was indefensible; which is an abandonment of 
the theological and ethical ground for the exegetical. What 
clear mind can fail to see that this is virtually an abandonment 
of the doctrine? For the authority of Scripture, by the admis- 
sion of President Porter, stands “ in connection with those ethical 
truths which shine by their own light, and by the light of which 
all communications from God to man must be interpreted.” 

The Bible is simply a book, or a collection of books—a liter- 
ary phenomenon, to be read critically, judiciously, intelligently, 
as other writings are read. Its texts are not facts of Nature, but 
statements of opinion, collocations of ordinary words. The value 
of them as statements cannot be taken in advance of investiga- 
tion, but must be discovered by the application of rational prin- 
ciples. A sentence like this, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” derives 
no authority from its position in a New Testament writing, or 
from its being put into the mouth of Jesus. It is like a bowlder 
on the surface of a meadow, which the geologist explains by 
tracing its history and origin to some remote formation of rock. 
If the text just quoted, or any text of like tenor, can be traced to 
Babylon, and ultimately to the Persian dualism which was im- 
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ported into Palestine by the returning captives, then it deserves 
as much consideration as the Persian theory of dualism deserves 
—as much, and no more. It is of the same stuff with the origi- 
nal formation, from which it is a fragment. The believers in 
dualism will treat it with respect, not on account of its incidental 
location, but on account of its organic texture. The disbeliever 
in dualism may regard it as a curiosity, but will not permit pious 
prejudices to convert the mass of porphyry into an idol. What- 
ever, in Scripture, conforms to reason, will be received as true so 
long as the conformity lasts; whatever, in Scripture, falls out 
with reason, will be discarded as erroneous so long as the discrep- 
ancy exists. To assume the authority of Scripture, and then 
torture its statements till they gasp out an agonized acquiescence 
in the inquisitor’s creed, is a practice which the uniform custom 
of universal Christendom cannot make respectable. Thus, nei- 
ther in its ethical nor its exegetical aspects is the dogma of eter- 


nal punishment tenable. 
O. B. Frorninenam. 


Ii. 


Tue Catholic Church teaches that there is a hell, and that 
therein reprobate angels and lost men are eternally punished. 
The Church has made no positive definition as to the locality of 
hell, nor as to the exact nature, quality, and intensity, of the pains 
inflicted by the justice of God. Two things are certainly to be 
believed by every Catholic: first, that there is a hell, and, second- 
ly, that the spirits and souls condemned are in eternal suffering. 
Such has been the constant teaching of the Church from the be- 
ginning. 

Symbolic declarations are found in the Athanasian Creed, 
which every one must believe in order to salvation. “They that 
have done good works shall go into eternal life, but they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire.” The doctrine of Origen 
and others, who held that “the punishments of the demons and 
the wicked were temporary,” was condemned by the Fifth Gen- 
eral Council, a. p. 553. 

The Fourth Lateran Council declares: “ All shall rise with 
their bodies, that they may receive according to their works. 
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Those who have done evil shall with the devil receive eternal 
pain, and those who have done good shall with Christ obtain per- 
petual glory.” 

Benedict XIL., in his “ Constitutions,” defines “ that, according 
to the ordinance of God, the souls of those who depart in deadly 
sin descend immediately after death into hell, where they are 
tormented with infernal pains.” 

The tradition of the Church and the constant expression of 
her faith have been conveyed in the very language of the sacred 
Scriptures. We allude to certain texts which have ever been 
interpreted by her according to their plain and literal meaning. 
It is a significant fact that our blessed Lord himself has seen fit 
to speak of the terrible punishments of the lost in terms which 
can hardly be misunderstood. He who is mercy incarnate has 
used the strongest language upon this fearful subject: “ De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” In these words the 
eternal joy of the just is placed in parallel with the unending sor- 
row of the lost. As the one is eternal, so of necessity is the 
other. “These shall go into everlasting punishment, but the 
just into life everlasting ” (St. Matthew xxv. 41, 46). Nothing 
can be plainer than the words of this exhortation of our Lord: “ It 
is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands 
to go into hell, into wnguenchable fire; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not extinguished. For every one shall be 
salted with fire ” (St. Mark ix. 42-47). 

The Church also teaches that there are deadly sins, for which 
there can be no forgiveness after this life; and, if there be no 
place for pardon, then the punishment for such sins must be with- 
out end. “ He that shall speak against the Holy Ghost it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come ” (St. Matthew xii. 32). “ He that baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost shall bear his fan in his hand; he shall gather his wheat 
into the barn, but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire” 
(St. Matthew iii. 12). 

The voice of the Christian fathers is unanimous in the expres- 
sion of this teaching of Jesus Christ. It is to be found in their 
strong condemnation of the error of Origen and others, who 
taught that at some future time the pains of the devils and the 
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wicked might have an end. Such an error was condemned as 
heretical by the universal Church. 

According to the Catholic doctrine, the pain of hell is twofold. 
There is a pain of loss and a pain of sense, answering to the two- 
fold evil of sin. As in sin there is the aversion of the soul from 
God and the turning to creatures, so in the final punishment of 
the wicked the will of the reprobate is carried to its fearful end. 
God is withdrawn, and all that is left of created things becomes 
the source of torment. 

The pain of loss consists in the privation of eternal beatitude, 
of the beatific vision and all the consequent bliss which God has 
prepared for his elect. This deprivation is eternal and final, and 
is a torture which only the lost can comprehend. The pain of 
sense proceeds from the direct inflictions of the Divine justice 
which bear upon the souls and bodies of the damned. There is 
the prison of hell from which there is no escape. There is the 
undying worm of remorse. There is the society of the impious 
and the demons. And there is, as the principal torment, the 
eternal fire to which power is given to act upon spirit and 
matter, and to burn and not consume. Although there is no 
solemn definition of the Church determining the fire of hell to 
be real and material, nevertheless such is the common opinion, 
from which no Catholic can safely depart. Thus Suarez says: 
“The certain and catholic opinion is that the fire of hell, which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels, is a true and proper 
corporeal fire.” And Estius uses these words: “It is sufficiently 
evident that the doctrine which teaches that the fire is corporeal 
by which the demons and the damned, either before the judgment 
without their bodies, or afterward with them, are punished, is so 
common and universal in the Church that it cannot be denied 
without temerity.” “That the fire of hell,” says Petavius, 
“is corporeal and material, all theologians, yea all Christians, 
believe, though this be not as yet defined by any decree of the 
Church.” 

This belief is in accordance with the words of our Lord, who 
certainly did not use the word fire in a figurative sense, nor em- 
ploy language likely to deceive. 

In the flames of hell all shall be punished according to their 
deserts, and, as far as the essential pain of the reprobate is con- 
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cerned, there can be no mitigation nor cessation. “The smoke 
of their torments shall ascend up forever and ever.” 

Catholic theologians find this doctrine to be in full accord 
with right reason, though the revelation of God can never be 
opposed by any true logical argument. 

There ought to be some proportion between the fault and its 
punishment. Sin has an infinite malice, and an eternal punish- 
ment alone is adequate to it. 

Again, the reprobate who dies in deadly transgression sins for 
eternity, and as far as he can turns from God forever. He ought, 
therefore, to be punished forever. Thus St. Gregory says, “It 
belongs to the great justice of the Judge, that they should never 
be without punishment, who in this life were never willing to 
be without sin.” 

And, lastly, it is necessary that God should establish a suffi- 
cient sanction for the observation of his laws. Eternal pain is 
the only sanction which either justifies his own attributes or 
operates as a warning to the wayward wills of men. 


Tuomas Preston. 


Iv. 


Presment Porter, in his admirable and irenic opening of this 
discussion, makes it very difficult, for one who follows him upon 
the so-called “liberal” side, to take up an antagonistic or even 
a different position. I must frankly and gratefully confess that I 
could not ask a better summary of my own views than is present- 
ed in the last paragraph but one of his paper. If orthodoxy ac- 
cepts the general positions laid down in Dr. Porter’s statement of 
the case, and admits the conclusions he draws from them, there can 
no longer be any serious dispute, among spiritual and Christian 
men of any school of theology, upon the subject of eternal pun- 
ishment. Wishing to promote agreement, and to advance and 
encourage the benignant influence of such views as Dr. Porter 
represents and advocates, I could almost wish that those who 
have hitherto represented the milder or more liberal view of the 
Divine government in its penal aspects would content themselves 
with indorsing and enforcing Dr. Porter’s statement, and avoid 
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prejudicing its general acceptance, by adding to it doubtful specn- 
lations or pushing it to needless extremes. 

If I may be permitted to speak for Unitarians (and I would 
do so with a full sense of having no right to express any but my 
own opinions as a life-long minister of that branch of the Chris- 
tian Church), I say that we believe in eternal punishment, in the 
only sense in which President Porter seems to believe in it, i. e., 
in punishment limited by no definite boundary in time or eternity, 
beyond which it cannot extend; in punishment that will last as 
long as sin lasts, and will be eternal if sin is eternal ; and that we 
believe, as he seems to believe, that the mere event of death and a 
change in our spirit’s vesture will not alter our moral and spirit- 
ual conditions, or change the personal dispositions of a holy moral 
Sovereign and kind Father toward his subjects and children. In 
our opinion, God is love; but infinite love is love equally com- 
pounded of justice and mercy, holiness and benevolence, if rather 
they do not each imply the other in their perfect form. Honor- 
ing moral, intellectual, and spiritual freedom, as we specially have 
done, we ought to be the last to expect, at any stage of human 
existence, any interference with them by the Divine Omnipotence, 
in order to force an unmoral happiness upon any of his spiritual 
offspring. We confess that our philosophy of man’s perfect 
moral freedom casts very solemn and threatening shadows upon 
the future of willful and impenitent transgressors. We do not 
see how men can be made holy against their wills, or be less than 
miserable, so long as they will not be holy; and our observation 
and experience of human willfulness in this world does not en- 
courage us to hope that it may not continue for indefinite and 
practically dateless periods in new states of being. Fools alone 
make a mock at sin. 

What we have hitherto objected to in the creed of orthodoxy, 
on the subject of eternal punishment, was the alleged finality of 
human fate, as determined by the state of the soul at the moment 
of death. It is needless to state what has been the general view 
of the Church, or what continues to be the popular view. This 
life has been considered to be mainly a state of probation, and 
the only state. Unitarians reject both ideas. With them life is 
not, here or anywhere, mainly a state of probation, but a state of 
education and discipline ; and, still more, a state of being for ds 
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own sake. We can conceive no state of human existence, that 
is, of finite spiritual existence, which shall be different in these 
respects from the present. We have entered on immortal life 
already, in sharing the nature of our Creator, and are already 
under the operation and sway of the eternal laws that govern 
spirits in all conceivable worlds. There is much to awe and op- 
press us in the operation of eternal moral and spiritual laws, as 
we observe their working here; much in the government of the 
Divine Being, in spite of its general benignity, that is stern and 
uncompromising, judged by his providence over human souls in 
their earthly lot; and surely we cannot, with our reverence for 
the freedom of the will and the free play of spiritual laws, be 
among those who think moral evil, with its suffering and its pen- 
alties, will be forcibly terminated by a fiat of Divine benevolence 
at any future date. 

We object to the old orthodox view of the finality of human 
probation at death, as lacking probability, as disregarding our 
present experience of God’s government and the constitution of 
man’s spirit. Moreover, while it seems awfully threatening to 
those who are inclined to evil and are likely to be lost, it seems 
relaxing of moral and spiritual obligations toward those who ex- 
pect to be saved. It is a doctrine too cruel for the worst, too flat- 
tering for the best! 

President Porter has stated the relations of the moral to the 
exegetical side of the question with great fairness. The moral, 
dating from our nature, has precedence and superior jurisdiction, 
if any seeming or real conflict arises between conscience and 
Scripture. We accept this as exactly our own view. If we are to 
continue to claim the name of Christians we must continue to be- 
lieve that the testimony of the records of our faith is not contra- 
dictory of the evidence of the moral reason. If it were proved 
such, we should be compelled to abandon Christianity, so far as it 
claims to be founded on the New Testament. We believe the 
general testimony of the New Testament to be in full accord 
with the testimony of man’s moral nature, in regard to the issues 
of the Divine government. It is not to be denied that pictorial 
phrases, parables, and special texts, are to be found there, which, 
taken by themselves, seem to favor not only the doctrine of end- 
less punishment in the popular sense, _ just as plainly, the ex- 
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istence of a material hell, and a personal devil. But as the literal 
force of these statments obliges us to accept the conclusion that 
this earth is the seat of the final judgment, and that Christ is 
coming in person, to judge the nations, we must leave it to those 
who are willing to accept the responsibility of maintaining these 
now generally discarded notions, to complain of owr departure 
from the letter, in putting only a spiritual meaning upon any 
portion of these pictorial passages. 

Again, we are not among those who wish to eliminate a per- 
sonal God, in the exercise of a holy will, from the question of 
eternal punishment. If the free, conscious personality of God is 
to be used in support of the doctrine of punishment, considered 
as distinct from the natural retributive consequences of moral 
evil or sin, it is still more important to be insisted on as the 
ground of hope or even confidence that God’s personal freedom, 
as it projected humanity into existence, did not launch it upon a 
voyage of wreck and ruin for the majority, or for even the least 
minority, of its representatives. Is it consistent with our notions 
of justice and goodness, that Omniscience should voluntarily bring 
into an existence, which he foresaw would be infinitely miserable, 
a single spiritual being, made in his image and called his child? 
It is because I believe in a personal God, who is responsible to 
his creatures for exercising his power justly and benignantly, even 
more than they are responsible to him for their sins, that I trust 
and believe that he will ultimately redeem the whole race and 
their future, in a manner that will not violate human freedom, or 
injure any moral law, or reproach Divine holiness—perhaps, by the 
experience of suffering; perhaps, by the influence of redeemed 
souls; perhaps, by the release of spirits from physical bonds and 
the corresponding increase of their susceptibility to moral influ- 
ences; perhaps, by an improved social, moral atmosphere, and 
more favorable conditions, which enter into our conceptions of a 
future life: and not only the earth and its future inhabitants 
from the dominion of selfishness and sin, but all the worlds and 
all the souls in them, from the moral and spiritual ruin which it 
seems to me a God who wishes to be known as a Father, and who 
has been represented by such a Son as Jesus, must have for his 
ultimate purpose, and needs for his justification as a Creator. 

The immediate salvation, at death, of all souls, by a Divine 
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fiat, irrespective of moral and spiritual state or character, seems to 
me equally unscriptural, immoral, and improbable. I cannot say 
that anybody now holds this view whose opinion is entitled to 
respect. The absolute and final condemnation of any to hopeless 
and everlasting misery, at the close of mortal life, from either 
never having heard or from not having accepted the alleged con- 
ditions of mercy offered by Jesus Christ, I think is not the faith 
of instructed theologians, acquainted with psychological and ethical 
truths—which shine by their own light—in any branch of the 
Church. The notion is now confined either to the last survivors 
of an effete or dying theological system, that was not exercised 
with ethical distinctions, however it may have been with dialec- 
tical subtilties; or else to the popular mind, still in the bondage 
of the letter, and treated by its friends and ministers, often with 
entire sincerity, with the melodramatic dogmas that are ecclesias- 
tically effective without being spiritually efficacious. Hell and 
heaven, in their old objective forms, equally coarse in their appeal 
to selfish hope and fear, are not going to give up their hold on 
the popular mind, at any challenge of reason or a higher spirit- 
uality. But they will slowly die of the steady increase of moral 
and spiritual light, as phantoms fly before the rising sun that 
would resist all arguments in the dark. It would, for reasons of 
present policy, be a misfortune to have even the crude and coarse 
dogmas of Christendom pass away under any influences less than 
those which leave more truly impressive, restrictive, and inspiring 
notions of the Divine government, and of human fortunes, in 
their place. 

I sum up my opinions on the subject by adopting the language 
of President Porter, near the close of his opening: 

“Whatever representations we find of man’s weakness or de- 
pravity, or danger, whatever high-wrought pictures of God’s an- 
ger, or its continuance, we must hold fast to the primal truths 
which make God dear to our affections as our pitying Father, or 
venerable as our holy Judge. It is because we believe that God 
is morally perfect, that we assert that he would delight to receive 
honor and love from all his creatures, that he uses all the means 
for the triumph of goodness and the deliverance of all, that he 
wisely can do; that he will never cast off a soul that truly loves 
him, in any part of his dominions, or in any period of his admin- 
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istration; and that he cannot possibly be displeased with, or effec- 
tively punish, any being who loves him in the present, or who 
repents of not having loved and obeyed him in the past.” 

If this statement be accepted as the general summing up of 
learned and candid as well as profoundly Christian men, in the 
modern orthodox party, it will advance the question far above 
the cavils and protests of liberals, who mean to be Christians, and 
soon take the debate out of all circles, where it can be followed 


by sober or enlightened argument. 
Henry W. BeEttows. 


Vv. 


Gon’s revelation indicates great remedial processes to restore, 
enlighten, and guide the conscience. As Thomas Carlyle has 
somewhere said, “The old world knew nothing of conversion.” 
The gospel of Christ brought in this, as the foundation of true 
hope and of life everlasting. Except men were converted, Christ 
pronounced their admission into his heavenly kingdon impossible. 
Reason in man, and providence around his daily steps, enlighten 
and develop the conscience. But the Scripture of God is the 
great standard of right and duty ; to cherish, enlarge, and inform 
that conscience. The Spirit of God is proffered, in its plenitude 
of energies, to unfold and enforce those Scriptures. The mani- 
fest God, in Christ, is, in the highest, justest sense, the Word ; 
the central theme of Scripture, and the embodiment and terrene 
manifestation of the Godhead. His atoning sacrifice is the avail- 
ing oblation to cancel sin, and the basis of a free, sovereign, 
world-winning, and world-quelling grace. 

The channel, through which this grace is accepted and be- 
comes the basis and food of a new life, is faith. Just as the life 
of industry and traffic in the commercial world is credit, the faith 
of mortals in their neighbors—just as the animating principle of 
true patriotism, that makes a people great, is their trust in their 
fathers, and in their own present liberties, and in the high desti- 
nies of their children—so the grand bond, the sacred ligature, 
that binds the prodigal back again to the forfeited heritage, and 
to the wronged, deserted Father, is faith in the redeeming Broth- 
er, in the virtue of his availing sacrifice as the atoning Lamb that 
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taketh away the sin of the world, and in the certainty of his com- 
ing again as the inevitable judge of quick and dead. Faith is, 
thus regarded, the great moral gravitation that holds the spiritual 
world together, and binds it to the throne and heart of God. 
Unseen, as is gravitation in the material world, and yet, in its 
invisibility, mighty, pervasive, and indispensable; so faith, true 
trust in the true and trustworthy Jehovah, makes all real history, 
and all just science, and all genuine duty, and all real felicity, but 
a moral gravitation of the finite toward the Infinite, a loyal and 
loving reliance of man upon the Author, Upholder, and Arbiter 
of all being—in the Bible, his revelation—in the Christ, his em- 
bodiment—in the redemption he most graciously proffers—and 
in the judgment he most solemnly predicts. 

Now, this Christ assured his hearers that, though heaven and 
earth might pass away, not one jot or tittle of the divine word 
should pass into oblivion and failure. Of the minute compre- 
hensiveness of the last judgment, he bore testimony, when he 
said, that for “every idle word” should men give account in that 
day. And, under circumstances which by their contrast gave 
to the claim an awful impressiveness, he, when arraigned before 
the earthly judges who condemned him to death, warned them 
and each hearer in the throng, and each reader of the record in 
after-times, that they and we should all “see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven with great power and glory.” With that insight into the 
heart which was proof of his divinity, Christ predicted the trea- 
son and fate of Judas, and called him “the son of perdition.” 
It was the title afterward given by Paul in the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians to that Man of Sin who is to be destroyed with 
the brightness of Christ’s coming. If some would interpret it as 
meaning in the case of Judas but “the lost son,” must they not 
impart the same hope from the Holy One to the malign poten- 
tate “the Man of Sin” also? Christ said, too, of the false apos- 
tle that it were for him better had he never been born. If, after 
misery, however protracted, there should come to him a final 
restoration, could it be said of Judas, in this endless life supple- 
menting long woe, that it was not a boon to have been born? 
And if Christ used words thus elastic and delusive, yet actually 
foreseeing and purposing the final bestowal of paradise upon his 
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betrayer, how could the Judge himself be absolved from the 
accusation of having employed nugatory and “vain words,” 
though for every such word he had said men must expect to 
meet a reckoning? In one of the great penitential Psalms it is 
said of God that he will be justified when he judgeth (Psalm 
li. 4). The Epistle to the Romans (iii. 4) presents the same 
dread scene and sovereign under another but kindred aspect: 
that he shall overcome when he is judged. The Divine Ruler, 
gathering men and angels to the bar of his judgment, every 
culprit cited and left free to his defense, and every witness 
from the heights and the depths summoned, is himself to be 
judged ; as the fullness of his knowledge and the equity of his 
dealings come into review and are made patent, alike to all who 
adore and to all who would fain impeach him. There have been 
earthly governors who would have been held universally to be 
competent, had not their actual tenure of office revealed their 
unsuspected weakness and defects. 

Now, in his earthly ministry, our Lord used one word to de- 
scribe the term of glory for the righteous, and the duration of 
woe for the ungodly. He represented the future abode of the 
holy with holy angels, and of the wicked with the revolted and 
fallen angels. If evil men are but, after the judgment, proba- 
tioners for a final release, it seems a necessary inference that the 
fallen angels, their tempters and accomplices in wrong-doing, and 
their fellows in imprisonment, should also become partakers in 
their discharge from Tophet and their ultimate ascent to Para- 
dise. Satan, of whom Christ saw only the fall, as hurled from 
heaven, must clamber and soar, at the last, back to the glory from 
which he had plunged, and an ascension, of which the Bible has 
no hint, must await the first revolter. But, in the case of fiends, 
where is the Divine incarnation and redemption in their behoof 
provided for; and inveterate and malignant as has been their 
impenitence, by what scheme of renovation and rescue is their 
pardon to be bought? Are a new Calvary and a new Pentecost 
in reserve for these coheritors of the doom to become coheritors 
of the blessedness reserved for the human “sons of perdition ?” 
But the New Testament explicitly excepts this portion of apostate 
spirits from the benefits of Christ’s assumption of a lower nature. 
“He took not on him the nature of angels.” 
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Reference is had to the infinite benignity and compassion of 
our Lord for his murderers. But as he wept in beholding the 
city whence was te come the cry for his crucifixion, he de- 
plored that his willingness to gather them into shelter had been 
limited by their unwillingness to be thus gathered and sheltered. 
They preferred the house to the Messiah, “the glory of that 
house ”—the lifeless type to the life-giving antitype—and now 
that house was left to them “desolate.” When risen from the 
grave, he declared that “all power in heaven and earth was now 
given to his hands.” The terrible scenes of the overthrow and 
desolation of that fane and city and land, as Titus wrought them 
and as Josephus paints them, were, then, if the “true and faith- 
ful witness” spoke truly and trustworthily, a just vengeance, per- 
mitted and overruled in his administration of that ‘‘ power” which 
grasped “heaven and earth” into the nail-pierced hand of the 
Crucified. The tears did not avert the wasting and the blasting 
by that Avenger, when pitilessly repelled as the Healer. 

The word “ damnation” has been so associated with profane 
misuse, that to some it seems harsh. Like its kindred term “ con- 
demnation,” it is but the final utterance, as against guilt, of that 
“judgment ” which is entwined with the whole structure of 
Divine revelation. In the banishment from Eden, in the scenes 
of the deluge, in the trials and deliverances of the patriarch of 
Uz, in the plagues visiting Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, and Tyre, 
in the captivity and the return of the Jews, God’s supervision and 
judicial character are kept prominent. Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, interceding for the plain, appeals to the God he 
served as “ the judge of all the earth.” Calamities, personal and 
national, are but his interlocutory judgments. In the sense of 
his appointment of the hour and scene of death to each one of 
us, he is spoken of as “ the Judge at the door.” 

But the minor, preliminary exhibitions of the Divine justice 
do not exhaust, they merely foretoken the fuller revelation of 
that sovereign equity upon a race risen in their entirety. And 
one of the apostolical epistles, found upon the later pages of 
the New Testament, cites prophecies, going as far back as the 
days of Enoch, a patriarch who preceded the deluge. As to the 
scope and scrutiny of the last judgment, Enoch describes it as 


taking in all ungodly deeds, and all the hard speeches of all 
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sinners. The words group the entire annals of humanity, as 
indexed in the revelations of the doomsday. The keys of hell 
and death are grasped by this potentate. When it is said of him 
that “he openeth and no man shutteth,” the Church may exult 
in the way thus opened to the Father’s house and heart. But, 
when it is followed by the words, “He shutteth and no man 
openeth,” we may well bethink us of his own parables of the 
master of the house risen, and shutting-to the door against appli- 
cants who knock vainly, for they come too late, and of the great 
gulf or chasm that parted Dives and Abraham, and which was 
not to be traversed ; the season of probation past irrevocably, and 
the season of retribution inaugurated unalterably. 

When, too, our Lord speaks of sin against the Holy Ghost, 
never to be forgiven, the assertion sweeps away much speculation 
as to openings of mercy and hope, beyond the last judgment. 
When he warns his disciples to fear not the earthly persecutors, 
who can only kill the body, and then, their powers exhausted, 
they can do nothing further, he appends the terrible words, 
but “fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell” (Matthew x. 28). Now, the word here used is the very 
term “Gehenna,” which, because coined by the Jews from the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, the place for flinging out the litter 
of Jerusalem, it is contended can mean only a local and material 
destruction, where crawling vermin and smouldering fires offended 
every sense, a8 they consumed the offscourings of a great city. 
But it is a patent fact in the history of every tongue having a 
rich literature, that words, referring to tangible and local objects, 
in their first use, become, by their after-application, informed and 
surcharged with spiritual and comprehensive ideas, that far sur- 
pass the original root. The etymology of a word is but a treach- 
erous guide as to its present sense and scope. The Parliament of 
Britain is the body in which their valued national constitution 
has garnered vast powers. It can make and shatter cabinets, ac- 
knowledge or overthrow a royal dynasty, equip armies, levies 
taxes, launches fleets, and dictates laws and policy for a wide and 
varied population, colonizing isles and shores all around the globe. 
Should one insist, however, on fixing Parliament’s prerogatives, 
by tracing it to its etymology, it is found, in the Norman-French 
of the island’s old lawyers, to mean merely a scene of speaking ; 
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and, like the word palaver, which Portuguese discoverers lent to 
the dusky natives of Western Africa, its sole, legitimate sense is, 
long and large discussion. If a reformer arise claiming that, 
for himself and his fellow-Britons, the powers of Parliament 
should be cut down to bootless, limitless, and unpractical talk 
—as the etymology demands—would he be patiently heard ¢ 
When our blessed Lord spoke of “ souls” cast into Gehenna by 
the Divine vengeance, and one thinks of the elder Herod slaugh- 
tering the babes of Bethlehem, and then going to the audit be- 
yond with this blood and his other crimes upon him, are we to 
construe the Saviour as declaring that the old Edomite’s soul, ruth- 
less and guilt-sodden, was in some strange way to be put with 
his body, the kingly corpse and the immaterial soul, down amid 
the rotting, flaring piles in the valley of Hinnom—a cheap and 
light punishment for guilt so dire ? 

It was the last evidence our Lord adduced to the disciples 
of John, in proof of his own Messianic character, that “the poor 
had the gospel preached to them.” And the hold which Christ’s 
word takes upon these remains still one grand argument for the 
divinity of its origin; and so, too, the interpretation put upon 
the Bible by the plainer and less erudite membership of Churches 
affords often significant illustration as to the erroneousness or 
validity of certain opinions. Men and women, winning hardly 
a scant livelihood, with little leisure for wide reading, are yet 
often devout students of the Bible. Lord Bacon? in comment- 
ing upon the exposition of Scripture, prefers the sense which 
easily presents itself—like the wine crushed from the lighter 
touch of the wine-press—superior, as he thinks, to the later run- 
nings, into which the flavor of grape-seeds and grape-skins pene- 
trated. Now, such natural interpretations of Scripture are likely 
to be found in this class of unprejudiced students. From the 
earliest ages of the Church they have been loath to welcome the 
suggestions from time to time made, often by men of piety and 
genius, that hell was, perchance, transitory and paradise only 
permanent. 

When the late John Stuart Mill declared of a God failing to 
meet certain of his requirements, that he, Mill, would challenge 
that God to send him, the recusant, to hell, the Christian readers 
of the defiance might well, with an old apostle, ask, “Nay but, 
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O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” God has not 
immediately smitten down those who thus “ talked back” against 
the Infinitely True, the Infinitely Wise, and the Infinitely Good. 
The verdict of the ages has been more and more with the Holy 
One. His muteness against railing was not weakness or apathy, 
but a long-suffering mercy that delayed to strike, because it knew 
the full terrors of the retribution that must ultimately smite the 
abuse of a long-protracted and loving probation. 


R. 


VI. 


Unper the gospel, there is no dispute about the destiny of the 
righteous, that is, the truly penitent and believing; but the ques- 
tion that is more and more agitating the religious world relates 
exclusively to the wicked, that large, heterogeneous class of igno- 
rant, vicious, ungodly people, in their innumerable grades of de- 
pravity—heathen, Mohammedan, nominally Christian, infidel, or 
atheist—who live in rebellion against God, or in alienation from 
him, and die as they have lived. What is to become of them ? 

I hardly need say how this question is answered. A few have 
accorded to them the “sad cure” of annihilation; a larger number 
has confidently remanded them to the mercy of God; while the 
great mass of the Church has delivered them over—some in sorrow 
of heart, some with cold indifference, and others with apparent 
satisfaction—to the endless torments of hell! But in the prog- 
ress of our Christian civilization, through better thinking and 
broader sympathies, this last opinion has, within the past century, 
undergone great modifications. The doctrine of infant damna- 
tion has utterly disappeared from Protestant Christendom, though 
we recognize its traces in some existing creeds. The relative 
numbers of the lost and saved have been reversed, and, instead of 
the great majority of our race being damned, the severest school 
of orthodoxy now assures us that the number of the finally lost 
will be “very inconsiderable.” Even hell and its horrors have not 
escaped this modifying process. An abyss of literal fire and 
brimstone, in which the wicked are burned, soul and body, with- 
out intermission and without end, is now seldom preached, and 


intelligent and candid men agree that “whatever high-wrought 
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pictures we find of God’s anger, or its continuance, we must hold 
fast to the primal truths which make God dear to our affections 
as our pitying Father, or venerable as our holy Judge.” So the 
old grounds of reason, on which the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment was formerly made to rest, have all been laid aside, and 
new, though not better ones, invented. Gradually, too, the proof- 
texts of the doctrine, with which the Bible was once thought to 
be studded, have become fewer and fewer, and generally with an 
ever-lessening force, till now learned men fail entirely to find it 
in the Old Testament, and many orthodox clergymen of scholar- 
ship and talents begin to doubt whether “everlasting punish- 
ment,” in the New, is absolutely without end! 

All this shows beyond question what are the tendencies of 
modern religious thought ; and no one can fail to observe that the 
whole movement is in one direction. In nothing but its eternity 
is the doctrine of endless punishment to-day what it was a century 
ago, and even this is no longer held with the same undoubting con- 
fidence. The heart and the head of all the better portions of the 
Christian world accept it only under an avowed or tacit protest. 
Such is the result of a hundred years of controversy upon this 
subject! 

This discussion, in the oldest and most influential periodical of 
its class in the country, will bring before the public two quite dif- 
ferent schools of theology. Strangely enough, they both start pro- 
fessedly from common principles. Both believe in the one living 
and true God ; both acknowledge the divine mission and infallible 
teachings of Christ; both accept the Holy Scriptures as contain- 
ing a revelation of the Divine will and the character of the Di- 
vine government; and yet, in their interpretation of these fun- 
damental facts and the issues of this government, they come to 
conclusions widely different, and, in some respects, antagonistic. 
I shall eall one of these schools the Universalist, and the other, 
by courtesy, the Orthodox. The point of difference and antago- 
nism between them, now under discussion, is simply the eternity 
of sin. The Universalist theology, which it is the design of this 
paper to exhibit and recommend, recognizes sin as a very evil and 
bitter thing, terrible in its character and consequences—the only 
evil, we may almost say, that we know. It is an evil, however, 
incidental to the development of free moral powers, and rela- 
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tively transient in its nature, and is ultimately to be overcome 
and wholly eliminated from the universe of God, by those retrib- 
utive and redemptive processes, revealed in Scripture and mani- 
fested in providence, which the Infinite Wisdom and Love hold in 
their hand, and know so well how to employ, and which they will 
employ in a way perfectly suited to man as a free moral being, 
without destroying his personality or violating his freedom. 

The Orthodox theology, on the contrary, holds, if I understand 
it, that sin is, in its very nature, or is to become, by some divine 
appointment, absolutely endless, and in a portion of God’s moral 
creation, and perhaps with ever-increasing malignity and force, is 
to exist and reign through all eternity, followed by a train of woes 
and horrors which the human mind labors in vain to conceive. 

The Universalist theology has the advantage, it will be seen, 
of ending in a general harmony, while the Orthodox ends in an 
eternal discord ; the former in unity, the latter in actual dualism ; 
two empires, as Augustine taught, standing side by side ; one, that 
of Christ, the other, that of Satan, both equally indestructible and 
equally enduring! To be self-consistent, this system should be- 
gin with dualism, as it ends. Then moral evil would have an 
eternal ground, and be self-existent, as goodness is, and be en- 
throned in Satan, as goodness is in God. But such a theory of 
the moral universe, common as it was in the ancient world, breaks 
down, under the light of reason, from the very necessities of the 
ease, and is refuted and overthrown completely by revelation. 
There is, there can be, but one God, and he is good. Sin is not 
“from everlasting,” as God is. It had a beginning, and may 
therefore have an end—nay, must have an end—unless we are 
willing to adopt the absurdity that unspotted holiness and per- 
fect love can will its infinite perpetuation ! 

Sin, so far as we know, is purely our own work. God could 
never ordain it, and never establish any laws to promote it, with- 
out denying himself. When he made man in his own image, he 
made him a personal being, and in that, rational and moral. But, 
to be moral, man must be free; and in a finite being freedom is 
inconceivable only as it involves the possibility of sin. Side by 
side with these transcendent gifts stands forever this unavoidable 
peril. For this possibility let God, if you please, be held ac- 
countable: that sin has become actual is solely our fault. Here 
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is at once our dignity and danger. But, in contemplating the 
danger, let us not forget that it is the sole condition of virtue, and 
all the moral goodness and greatness, the love, the self-sacrifice, 
that have thrown their glory over our race, and all the happiness, 
past, present, or future, that deserves the name. In making such 
creatures as we are, with all our liability to sin, God was wanting 
in neither wisdom nor goodness. Hypothetically, it is true, a be- 
ing morally free may continue to sin on and on forever; and it is 
the constant effort of our modern orthodoxy, as it is its urgent 
necessity, to show that it will actually do so. Rev. Mr. Cook de- 
lighted a Boston audience of this school with a series of proposi- 
tions claiming to prove that, under irreversible natural law, there 
may exist in the universe eternal sin ; and even President Porter 
suggests that it may be a law of our being that, when once we 
sin, we overleap a barrier along the path of goodness and life, 
which we shall never effectually desire to recross, and that every 
underlying purpose which we call sinful may, in its very nature, 
be permanent and eternal. Has God, then, so carefully provided 
in the laws of our nature for the eternity of sin, and thus for our 
final damnation? Let us hope, for the honor of his name, that 
the moral economy of the universe has not been ordained by Infi- 
nite Wisdom and Holiness, chiefly in the interest of evil, to multi- 
ply and perpetuate it, and finally to crown it with immortality. 
If, as we are assured by reason and revelation, God sees the end 
from the beginning, and if, as Dr. Dwight said, and as the Bible 
said long before him, “the whole moral character of God is love, 
an intense and eternal flame of uncompounded good-will,” is it 
to be believed that he ever has created, or ever can create, a single 
human soul, whose existence shall prove, even through its own 
fault, an endless and infinite curse? Nor does it avail to say that 
the sinner, “if left to himself,’ would never return to truth and 
goodness. The very supposition is inadmissible. God never in- 
tended to leave the sinner to himself, and could not do so without 
renouncing the moral responsibilities he willingly assumed in his 
creation. If he foresaw that he could not govern and would not 
save the sinning soul, that was reason enough that he should not 
create it. Men habitually speak of God’s permitting sin. He re- 
spects the powers which he himself has conferred, but he permits 
no sin with approval, concession, or indifference. He protests 
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against it; he arms against it the sinner’s own conscience, and 
menaces it with righteous punishment. 

“The chief end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
forever.” So says a half-forgotten catechism, which in this taught 
better than it knew. This is what man was made for, the final 
cause of his creation. Nor has God through all the ages ever 
relinquished this original purpose, or for a moment lost sight of 
it. Slowly it may seem, but surely, he is carrying forward his 
work toward its completion, and in the end an admiring and grate- 
ful universe will acknowledge that he has done all things well. 
To this grand result is tending the whole government of God. 
Justice and mercy, law and gospel, have but one object, and are 
alike overarched by infinite love. 

The final victory of good over evil is not only the dictate of 
right reason, but is also the doctrine of revelation. Sin had no 
sooner entered the world, than there came, as Hengstenberg says, 
“the consolatory promise that the dominion of sin, and of the 
evil arising from sin, shall not last forever.” That promise was 
repeated in various forms and with increasing light till the Mes- 
siah, to whom it pointed, finally appeared, and no candid reader 
can fail to recognize the tone of universality running through 
the whole Bible. The seed of the woman was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, and so destroy his power; in the seed of Abra- 
ham all the families of the earth were to be blessed; all nations 
whom God has made were to come and worship before him; all 
souls are God’s. In the New Testament this is still more striking. 
“God so loved the world;” “ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world!” “The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost”; “He gave himself a 
ransom for all;” “ He tasted death for every man;” “ He is the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” Under the very 
shadow of the cross, Christ said: “ Now is the judgment of this 
world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself ;” 
a declaration of wonderful scope and power, and as wonderfully 
slurred over by the commentators. St. John testified that “ the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world;” and St. 
Paul that he has “ highly exalted him and given him a name that 
is above every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
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bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

Through repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, souls are being gathered into his kingdom ; and the apos- 
tle assures us that he must continue his redemptive work till he 
has subdued all things to himself, when, sin having been abolished 
and death destroyed, the kingdom shall be delivered up to the 
Father, that Gop May BE ALL IN ALL. 

Tuomas J. Sawyer. 


vi. 


In closing this discussion, I shall give my reasons for holding 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment is not offensive to the 
moral reason, so as to require us to deny that Christ has taught 
it, or to affirm that, if he has, Christianity cannot be from God. 

I must assume the fact of sin. The participants in this dis- 
cussion, with perhaps one exception, all assume this. Mr. Froth- 
ingham uses words in a very strange fashion, or else in a sense 
from which I must earnestly dissent, when he asserts that “ none 
but theologians admit” that God is personal and good ; that man 
is personal and responsible, and that a moral relation exists be- 
tween them. I assure him that it is not as a theologian that I 
“posit” these truths, but that, when I assert them, “I speak as a 
man,” and with the majority of men as they utter their convic- 
tions in language, and enshrine them in literature, and recognize 
them in society, and imply them in law, and embody them in in- 
stitutions. There may be a scanty few whose wishes, borrowing 
wings of their imaginations, fly so high above realities as to fail 
to discern them as they are, or whose factitious or abnormal cult- 
ure “consigns to” the limbo of “spoiled phraseology ” the most 
sacred relations of human nature. Mr. Frothingham must speak 
as a theologian, and not as a man, when he would have us believe 
that “the moral order of the world” to “the rational thinkers ” 
involves neither freedom, nor responsibility, nor retribution. 

A sinful will is the most dangerous and destructive of all 
evil forces. It is self-relying, self-justifying, and self-perpetu- 
ating. It gathers new force if let alone. It rises in sturdy re- 
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sistance if opposed—its one or many passions cruel, debasing, 
and malignant. Now and then a human being exemplifies what 
this evil is in its nature and tendencies. The houses in which 
such men dwell, and the places in which they congregate, are in 
common parlance known as hells, in sober truth and with horrid 
significance. 

And yet sin exists by the permission of God. In Dr. Saw- 
yer’s language, “he respects the powers which himself has con- 
ferred,” at the same time that he is most opposed to the abuse of 
them in sin, and desires most earnestly that men should abandon 
it. Why, then, does he suffer sin to be? The only answer that 
can be given is found in the freedom which is essential to per- 
sonality. God cannot exercise personal influences except with 
persons, and personality involves the possibility of perversion. 
“ For this possibility let God, if you please, be responsible,” says 
Dr. Sawyer; “that sin has become actual is our fault.” But if 
sin is a fact, and God is good in permitting it, and in punishing 
it, who shall say that he may not be good should he permit a 
person to continue to exist, and to continue to sin and to suffer? 
Dr. Bellows asserts that God would dishonor his own personality, 
should he “ voluntarily bring into an existence, which he foresaw 
would be infinitely miserable, a single spiritual being made in his 
image.” Dr. Sawyer says that God could not leave the sinner 
finally to himself, “ without renouncing the moral responsibilities 
he willingly assumed in his creation.” I would submit that those 
who concede that God can permit the sin which he hates, and 
the sinner whom he must punish, to exist at all, cannot assert 
that God is morally bound not to create a being who he fore- 
knows will sin forever. We may not know why God creates 
such a being, but we have no such moral insight as warrants us in 
saying that no reasons are possible which justify him in doing it. 
The existence of sin in any being and for any time is the one 
comprehensive mystery. This is expressed in the problem, How 
could God create a being, and suffer him to sin at all? When 
this has been conceded to be consistent with the Creator’s good- 
ness, we cannot assert, on ethical grounds, that he might not 
create a being who he foresees would sin and suffer forever. All 
of which we are ethically sure is, that he detests the sin, and that 
he has made the creature capable of sinning for some other 
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reason than because he desires that he should sin. Had Drs. 
Bellows and Sawyer been asked, before sin existed, whether a 
perfect God could make a being in his own image who would 
dishonor that image by sin, they would have said “ No—a thousand 
times no!”—by the logic which they use against the possibility 
of continued sin in the kingdom of God. 

I cannot resist the impression that, when Drs. Sawyer and 
Bellows are confronted with sin as a fact, they explain it by a 
theory of freedom; but, when they face the possibility of sin, 
they resolve it by a theory of development or fate, which makes 
the fact of sin a blessing. 

But, leaving these @ priort considerations, let us take a nearer 
view of the Christian doctrine of the present life, and its relations 
to another. Dr. Bellows objects to viewing this life as “a state 
of probation,” which is brought to a “finality” by the act of 
God. I agree with him that this life is “a state of education 
and of discipline,” if I may add, “ for a race which needs to be 
recovered or redeemed,” and provided I may emphasize the 
truth that Christ in his life and death is the central foree, who 
disciplines sinful men to a perfected character in a perfect life. 
This theory of human life is taught by Christ himself in his con- 
versation with Nicodemus: “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but might have everlasting life.” This solves 
the enigma of human life, with its sorrows and joys, its smiles 
and tears. This is the key to human history, whether of the 
observant human being, or of the great evolutions of national 
and race life, that are directed by Christ’s agency, toward the 
redemption of the earth. 

But education, if it trains and disciplines, may also test and 
divide ; indeed, it must, if the education is moral and its subjects 
are free, and are capable of resisting its benign influences. A 
time may properly come when such influences may end, because 
they are proved to be useless. Christ declares this will be true 
of some. In the conversation referred to, which says that our 
human life is warmed and cheered by light and love from himself, 
he says there are those who reject him, and are judged, and “this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men have 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” 
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But might not this education be resumed in another life ? 
It is certainly conceivable that it should, and under cireum- 
stances such as Dr. Bellows describes, which would seem to be 
far more favorable than those which fall to the lot of many in 
the present life. It is certain that it would be furnished were 
there promise of better results. Christian influences reach far- 
ther than many men conceive of. Christian civilization and _re- 
demption can win hearts in strange ways to the germ and promise 
of a better life. He that gives a cup of cold water, with any 
Christian aspiration, will not lose his reward. We can judge very 
imperfectly of the results that actually come to many on whom the 
recovering influences of the present life may seem to have been 
worse than lost. Of this we are certain, that not a seedcorn, that 
has under genial influences been warmed into the first movings 
of germinant life, shall be overlooked by the loving Redeemer, 
who is also the scrutinizing Judge, but every such germ shall 
sprout and grow under the favoring climate of the better land. 

Nor can it be urged: that faith, as the condition of life, is too 
narrow to satisfy our ethical judgment, inasmuch as the possibil- 
ity of faith in Christ is necessarily very restricted. I do not 
undertake to defend the narrow dogmatism on this point of many 
so-called Christian theologians, or the practical uncharities of any 
ecclesiastical bigots. But I may assume that the only possible 
condition of entrance into Christ’s happy future life is the posses- 
sion of the elements of a character in sympathy with its atmos- 
phere. This sympathy is, for practical purposes, properly and 
adequately described as tested by faith, either actual or implicit, 
in Christ as a person, conspicuously in the relations in which he 
is prominently known. Hence the test, “He that believeth is 
saved, and he that rejects is condemned.” It is obvious that 
this test can in form be applied only to those who know of him. 
The Master himself taught most clearly that many who have 
never heard of him should be gathered into his kingdom. It is 
safe to concede that many, who have heard him so badly repre- 
sented as to reject the caricature of his person, in the spirit of 
the faith in his real character are in heart true believers. 

Then, too, when the future life begins, every man will see 
Christ as he is, and the sight of him may of itself bring a finality 
to his character and destiny as it discovers each man fully to him- 
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self. They that pierced him shall mourn, but not if, when they 
see him, they mourn that they pierced him. The next life may 
be another probation, in that, by its first revelations, it shall make 
everything clear which was dark, and bring out in vivid lines 
that moral and spiritual truth which the soul shall accept with 
sympathizing joy, or reject with sinful perverseness ; and, as it 
accepts or rejects, shall know its own character and its just 
award. It is certain that, unless this conviction of justice is pro- 
duced, there is no hell worthy to be feared, and no heaven worthy 
to be sought for. The opening scenes of the next life may be at 
once the soul’s second probation and its final judgment. Christ 
may be manifested to every awakening spirit in the same indivis- 
ible instant as the accepted or rejected Saviour, and as the re- 
warding or condemning Judge. Whether the wakening be grad- 
ual or abrupt, whether the manifestations be as sudden as light- 
ning at noonday or as gentle as the insensible approaches of the 
dawn, the soul may as unerringly and as justly find its own place 
in the spiritual world as after ages of purgatorial discipline. 

“The Dream of Gerontius,” by John Henry Newman, is an 
attempt to elevate the doctrine of purification by literal fire into 
the dignity of a spiritual operation, wrought by the manifestation 
of Christ as a person to the disembodied spirit. In the words of 
his guiding angel, who conducts him to Christ— 

“ The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which, with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 
And scorched, and shriveled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful throne. 
Oh, happy, suffering soul! for it is safe— 
Consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God.” 

The scene was, doubtless, suggested by the words in the vision 
of John, “ And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” 
These words may be no more than literal truth to those who 
bring out of the present life a character that in its aims and spirit 
is antagonistic to the King and Judge of the life that is to be. 
The effect of his manifested presence on those who love and 
honor him prevailingly, however feebly and inconsistently, is 
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more nobly conceived than by Newman in those other words 
of John: “It doth not appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” Whatever there is of earth‘y soil, or that is in- 
consistent with the perfect life—whatever of wood, or hay, or 
stubble—shall be consumed by the brightness of Christ’s spotless 
purity, “ but the man himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

But we are using figurative language. Doubtless we are. 
Every man must use figurative language who thinks or writes of 
the future life. This brings up the ethical objections which are 
urged against the terrific sensuous imagery that abounds in the 
New Testament. These delineations, we know, have been very 
generally interpreted in their literal sense; and out of them 
painters and poets and preachers have wrought fearful and even 
horrible pictures, which have either stupetied or bewildered the 
young and the sensitive, and have not infrequently weakened or 
destroyed the spiritual comfort and effect which they were de- 
signed to symbolize. Jeremy Taylor and Jonathan Edwards are 
examples of those whose genius and piety have not preserved them 
from grossly erring in this fashion. Against the imagery which 
we find in the Scriptures, when taken as imagery, no man who 
has a moderate share of the historic sense or of historie candor 
can make any show of objection. Many of these images are 
taken from those agents of terror which are familiar to the race: 
fire, tempest, darkness, chains of darkness, weeping, wailing, ete. 
Not a few are peculiar to the Hebrew theocracy, its history and 
its prophetic symbolism. They did not offend the ethical sense 
of the men to whom, nor the times when, they were used. They 
enforce spiritual truth which is important for all times concern- 
ing the issues of another life. The great teacher and his apostles 
who used them are no more responsible for misconceptions of 
their import in this particular than for the countless other errors 
and misconceptions under which Christianity itself has been well- 
nigh materialized and destroyed. That eternal punishment has 
been enforced by symbols and words which have been unwisely 
and untruly used is no reason for rejecting the doctrine to which 
every man’s conscience assents as possibly true. Jt is not the 
eternity but the severity of the punishment which these images 
ilustrate and enforce. 
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Now and then a purgatorial restorationist, or even a preacher 
of annihilation, is especially offensive for his use of these literal 
pictures of horror. Not a few ill-instructed and exciting preachers 
content themselves with the use of sensational imagery to excite 
alarm, and overlook the fearful spiritual possibilities of sin, and 
the certain horrors of which even the present life furnishes such 
terrible foreshowings. 

Mr. W. R. Greg, in his “ Enigmas of Life,” chapter vii., 
“Elsewhere,” has entered a passionate protest against Christian 
theologians for their material delineations of heaven and hell. And 
yet, after concluding this protest, he gives a theory of possible, 
nay, of certain, retribution, which, in its horrors and joys, excites 
far more serious terror and hope than any of those pictures by 
theologians which so shock and repel him. He says: “ Surely, 
surely, it is not impossible to imagine a future world in such force 
and coloring as shall be easy and natural to realize, as shall be not 
only possible to believe, but émpossible to disbelieve. If the soul 
is destined for an existence after death, then (unless a miracle is 
worked to prevent it) that existence must be one of retribution to 
the sinful, and of purgatorial suffering to the frail and feeble 
soul.” And he justifies his thesis by the powerful ethical por- 
traitures that follow of the hell and the heaven which the wicked 
and the good cannot but create for themselves, under the revela- 
tions and influences of their future spiritual existence. He over- 
looks one element only, which Christianity and Christ can supply, 
that of help and hope from a loving person, who awakens grati- 
tude and love to himself, and thus secures victory over sin, and 
consequently over every form of death. This is the moral “ mira- 
cle” which proves Christianity to be needed and to be divine. 

I have confined myself to the ethical aspects of this doctrine, 
as the necessary preliminary to an unbiased interpretation of the 
declarations of Christ and the apostles. While it is important 
that Christian believers and preachers should be agreed in their 
interpretation upon this point, it is still more important that they 
should maintain those ethical views of the relation of character to 
salvation, which can make Christianity a hope of anything worth 
caring for, or “ the endless life” which it promises a “ power” for 
man’s real redemption. 

Noaun Porrer. 
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Str Tuomas May is so well known as the author of a valuable 
work on the constitutional history of England, that he needs no 
introduction to students of constitutional law or politics either in 
England or those countries which derive their law from England. 

His present book is chiefly historical. In it he aims rather at giv- 
ing an historical review of the progress which democracy has made 
from the earliest times, than at examining philosophically the causes 
which explain its rise and growth, or its decline and disappearance. 
In his introduction, indeed, he gives a valuable résumé of what we 
may call the generally accepted view of the philosophy of liberal 
institutions, but the main drift of the work is historical. Beginning 
with India and China, he traces the rise and development of demo- 
cratic institutions, and, pursuing them through the history of the 
Grecian and Roman republics, he carries us, in his first volume, 
through the dark ages, the period of the Italian republics, down to 
the more modern development of free government in Switzerland. 
In his second volume, beginning with the Netherlands, he gives 
us a valuable historical account of French affairs down to the most 
modern times, and of England down to the present epoch. Most of 
the matter which is to be found in the account of the progress of 
liberty in England, is given at greater length and with more minute- 
ness of detail in the author’s “ Constitutional History.” 

It can hardly be said that Sir Thomas May has added to his rep- 
utation by the production of the present volumes, valuable as they 
no doubt are as a compendium, The study of the question of 
democracy has not made, during the past generation, much prog- 
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ress. Buckle, in his “History of Civilization,” made an attempt 
at generalizing the development of institutions which, it has since 
turned out, was on too grand a scale and too ambitious in charac- 
ter to leave behind it much lasting result in the progress of politi- 
cal thought. Tracing,-as he did, all progress to physical causes, 
paying no attention to those more important causes of an intel- 
lectual and moral nature which so largely determine political move- 
ments, regarding politics altogether as a physical science, he added 
very much to our appreciation of the impossibility of separating 
human from physical phenomena ; but the causes which he studied 
were so remote and so general, that the effects deduced from them 
generally agreed with the actual historical facts in any particular 
country, mainly because those facts were known before the causes 
from which they were supposed to spring were analyzed. In other 
words, the effects being known, causes were found which were 
amply capable of producing them. But it was necessary, in the 
process, to eliminate from all consideration other causes which, had 
their effects been studied, would have been found to tend in a direc- 
tion little likely to produce the historical results known to exist. 

Sir Thomas May has adopted whatever was valuable in the re- 
searches of Buckle, and it is curious to find how very general and 
vague this value is. It amounts, on the whole, to a demonstration 
that there is some relation between climate and institutions; that this 
relation appears to indicate the improbability of the development of 
free institutions in tropical or sub-tropical latitudes. Whether this 
law is of universal application we may well doubt, although the his- 
torical facts seem to justify it. Applied to any particular country, 
it is of little value, as it is not based on abstract reasoning, but is 
merely a general statement of a fact observed in widely different 
countries. Practically it may make us skeptical as to the possibility 
of establishing republics or democratic institutions in some countries 
where the experiment has recently been tried ; but, should the experi- 
ment succeed under new conditions in countries where it has already 
failed, or in countries where no experiment has as yet been made, the 
law will cease to have any importance, and we shall be thrown back 
upon entirely new considerations to explain the unexpected phe- 
nomena. 

As we recently endeavored to show in the pages of this Review, 
we conceive that little can be done in the science of politics by 
means of studies such as Buckle pursued. To our minds the true 
direction for an advance in the science will lie in applying to human 
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affairs the method which has been productive of such valuable results 
in political economy, in which government will be studied and the 
facts of politics observed for the purpose of deriving the laws gov- 
erning man as a political animal, abstracting from consideration all 
the facts which relate to him in his other capacities. 

The chapters devoted by Sir Thomas May to the history of France 
will be read with considerable interest in connection with those de- 
voted to the history of England. Between no two countries is 
such a curious parallel to be drawn, for between no two countries 
is there so much similarity in the nature of their early institutions, 
or so much diversity in the end to which the development of those 
institutions has brought their people. In both we have at the be- 
ginning closely similar feudal systems—a king, nobles, feudal ten- 
ures, serfs, a church; in both the rudiments of free institutions. In 
one we see an harmonious and constant development of these from 
their primitive germs into a system admirably adapted for the gov- 
ernment and development of an enormous and at the same time 
homogeneous empire. In the other we see a constant struggle 
between the different parts of the system, ending in the apparent 
annihilation of liberty; the consolidation of diverse functions ; a 
crippled growth and dismembered empire, and intestine wars leading 
for a century to the alternate triumph of one or the other faction at 
the expense of the entire community. Why are the French to-day 
ignorant of the privilege of habeas corpus? Why is trial by jury 
with them an exotic? Why is the responsibility of civil functiona- 
ries unknown? Why is the judiciary dependent upon patronage ? 
Why is the legislative body shackled in its action? Why is the re- 
verse of all this true in England? These are questions to which 
history affords, as yet, no adequate reply. The pages of Sir Thomas 
May may be searched in vain for anything more than a superficial 
answer. We are thrown back, in the absence of any other explana- 
tion, upon the very general cause of race. But this explanation, if 
it be the correct one, leaves much to be explained. What the par- 
ticular qualities of race are which tend to the development of free 
institutions ; what those are which tend to the opposite ; why the 
Greeks, pure democrats as they were, should have failed to make a 
progress which it was left for England, with less democracy, to se- 
cure; why the qualities of the French people, which at one time 
seemed to be directing the nation on a road to wide empire and 
dominion, seemed later to have stopped that progress and brought 
to ruin her fairest hopes—are questions which we are no nearer solv- 
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ing than we were before we discovered that race is at the bottom of 
much of all this mystery. 

The difference between modern free institutions and ancient, which 
has within the past twenty-four years attracted most general no- 
tice, is the invention of representative government. This was un- 
known in Greece or Rome. It is to this, certainly, that the extraor- 
dinary possibility of territorial extension which we have witnessed in 
England and in America in the last one hundred years has been due. 
It does not seem to us that the author of these volumes has paid 
sufficient attention to it. He may be excused from having done so 
by the fact that Mr. Mill has devoted a volume to the subject, which 
contains probably all that, in the present state of political science, 
can be said. What the ultimate effects of representation are to be, 
it is as yet too early to say. And while the matter is in this state, 
it is, perhaps, well to defer positive estimates of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this purely Anglo-Saxon contribution to the art of 
government. 


2.—The Beginnings of Christianity, with a View of the State of 
the Roman World at the Birth of Christ. By Grorce P. 
Fisner, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 


lege ; author of “Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity,” “The Reformation,” ete. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. 411, 591. 


Tuts important and elaborate work undertakes, in the first place, 
to describe the ancient Roman world, including both heathen and 
Jewish society, in which Christianity took root and had its growth ; 
and, in the second place, it critically considers the documents that 
record the beginnings of this religion ; and, thirdly, it illustrates 
the headway which the movement made by the influence of Jesus 
and his associates. This is surely a task great enough to try the 
learning of any scholar and the sagacity of any thinker. It, is no 
less a theme than the world of Cesar and Herod, the Christ who 
came into it with his gospel, and the work done to give him and his 
gospel the victory. The first part, as the extent of the subject re- 
quires, is most fully and, perhaps, most satisfactorily treated, and it 
takes nearly half of the entire volume. The remainder of the vol- 
ume is about equally divided between the second and third parts, a 
division of the space which gives more adequate room to the re- 
sults of New Testament criticism than to the momentous, difficult, 
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and fascinating topic of the struggle of the new religion for its 
very life in the hostile and magnificent world of that day. 

Dr. Fisher’s position is, of course, that of a Christian believer ; 
yet he none the less claims to read history with a scholar’s learning, 
and to interpret men and things with a philosopher’s discrimination 
and comprehensiveness. He may seem to skeptics to be over-posi- 
tive in his defense of Christian persons and principles, and critics 
may think that he passes too lightly over the difficulties in the way 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament records. 
But no fair-minded and enlightened reader will charge him with any 
narrowness of view, or any indisposition to study and interpret his 
subject in all the many and various lights of the best literature and 
the most pronounced schools of thought. No man can read his 
survey of the Roman Empire in its civil polity, its Greek and 
Roman and Jewish religions, its philosophy, its morals, and its 
whole social condition, without being instructed and impressed by 
the range of careful study and the result of patient, candid, and 
judicious thought. In his statement of the relation of Christianity 
to the Jewish and heathen religions, and its appeal to the best 
elements of Roman culture, as well as its rebuke to the dominant 
Roman vices, Dr. Fisher proves his fellowship with the most gener- 
ous school of students, and, in comparison with his catholic and 
humane survey of the rise of the new religion, Gibbon’s famous 
chapter on that subject is superficial and unsatisfactory, especially 
in its emphasis upon the circumstances and its neglect of the vital 
powers that went with these claimants to the supremacy over the 
conscience and the heart of mankind. Allow what force we may to 
the five causes assigned by Gibbon for the spread of Christianity— 
the zeal of the early Christians, which he represents to have been 
derived from the Jews ; the doctrine of a future life of rewards and 
punishments; the power of working miracles ascribed to the primi- 
tive Church; the pure and austere morals of the Christians ; and 
the union and discipline of. the Christian republic, the ecclesiastical 
community—allow all these causes of power, and still, as Dr. Fisher 
asks, what was back of them all to save them from the utter defeat 
that attended other schemes as daring, and what enabled these 
causes to unite in a person so unworldly, so humane, and self-sacri- 
ficing, as Jesus? The author maintains that Gibbon leaves out 
what was the life and soul of the Christian religion and the secret 
of its power, the thought of Christ, the image of Christ, the great 
object of love and hope, and the source of inspiration. “The vic- 
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tory of Christianity in the Roman world was the victory of Christ, 
who was lifted up that he might draw all men with him.” 

The passages of the book that we would point out for the atten- 
tion of scholars are those portions of the first part that treat of the 
influence of the Roman Empire upon Christianity, the yearnings for 
more light and better motive among the poets and philosophers of 
Greece, and the rise of a sense of justice and of universal humanity 
among the Romans, in spite of the hideous vices that prevailed ; 
with the full and careful consideration of the systems of the Platon- 
ists and the Stoics, In the second part, Chapter X., on “The Water- 
Marks of Age in the New Testament Histories,” cannot but interest 
and impress students who have been attracted by the sweeping de- 
nials of Baur and Strauss, or by Renan’s easy method of doing away 
with the authority of these documents; while the closing chapter, 
on “The Characteristics of Christianity in the First Century,” may 
stir the desire for a further handling of the subject by the same 
candid and accomplished pen. 

Some nicer and more critical treatment of the relations of Jewish 
and Greek thought to Christian faith might be desired by philo- 
sophic scholars ; and, perhaps, men of affairs and also followers of 
the dynamic school of science and of society would like a more ade- 
quate interpretation of the vital forces, the will and the muscle, 
perhaps the passion and the policy, that went into the new religion, 
and gave it the upper hand. But the book does excellently what it 
undertakes, and it is a substantial contribution to our literature. 
Is it not in the wholesome direction of what may be called our rising 
American Renaissance—the movement, not to supplant faith and 
devotion by mere taste and culture, but rather to nurture within 
religious sanctions the generous humanity and the enlightened phi- 
losophy, that shall remove the offense of the hard old theocracy, and 
make our art and science and letters a part of our heritage from the 
source of all good? Certainly Yale College, that began with a 
stern defense of the Puritan theocracy against the Harvard latitude 
then, has an ecclesiastical professor who is not behind Harvard in 
the humanities, 


3.—Prose and Verse. Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. By 
Tuomas Moore, with Suppressed Passages from the ‘* Memoirs 
of Lord Byron,” chiefly from the Author’s Manuscript, with notes 
edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, and a Preface by Richard 
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Henry Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co, 1878. 
Pp, xx.—444. 


Tue contents of this volume consist chiefly of a damned play, 
which Moore himself confessed was good for nothing, and a number 
of articles reprinted with no great expenditure of time or labor from 
the Edinburgh Review, in the pages of which they might have been 
left to slumber without much loss to the world. The “suppressed 
passages” from Byron’s life seem to be chiefly made up of notes 
jotted down by the author when he had the book in view (e. g., 
‘Lord B.’s modesty ”—“ his looking up to all the men he lived with,” 
—* mentioned this in talking of his praises of me”), which he used in 
writing it, so far as he needed them, and which are now generally 
of no particular value. The play, “M. P.; or, The Blue-Stocking,” 
even a dead failure when produced on the stage, and the pretty little 
songs it contains, have been mostly printed in the author’s “ Poetical 
Works.” Most of the other verses in the book are derived from a 
scrap-book formerly in Moore’s possession, containing newspaper 
cuttings of his political squibs, with his own manuscript corrections, 
as prepared for the collected edition of his works, from which they 
were omitted, it seems, “ either by accident, or for some temporary 
reasons, which no longer exist.” Some of these are well worth pre- 
serving, though we confess to a slight feeling of resentment at being 
forced to take with them such a very large dose of well-forgotten 
prose. Many of them show Moore at his best—as the composer of 
those light verses in which he excelled, sometimes vers de société, 
sometimes political squibs, in which we have all the pleasure to be 
got from a graceful wit in the hands of a master of versification. 
For graceful banter and raillery in verse, for badinage and pretty 
sentiment, for every one of the less weighty literary faculties, 
Moore is undoubtedly unequaled, and a hundred years hence the idea 
of criticising him seriously from any other point of view will probably 
be no more thought of than a classical scholar would now think of 
complaining of Anacreon because he did not write an epic. The efforts 
of his most moral and praised contemporaries to lift him up to what 
would now be called a “ higher plane,” will probably then seem only 
amusing, On a higher plane Moore was out of his element, and not 
at his best. When Leigh Hunt adjures “dear Tom” not to— 

“ Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 
But love the fair Virtue for whom it is given, 
And keep the spot pure for the visits of Heaven,” 


one involuntarily turns to “dear Tom’s” first prophetic effusions in 
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verse (p. 3), in which in 1793 he gave the world warning of what 
was in store for it: 
“Tis true my Muse to love inclines, 
And wreaths of Cyprias’ myrtle twines ; 
Quits all aspiring lofty views, 
And chants what Nature’s gifts infuse.” 
Nothing could be better than this as an indication of what he felt in- 
spired to do, and we can no more find heart to regret it than we can 
that Theodore Hook did not take to preaching sermons, or that Sheri- 
dan did not devote his life to African missions. Some of the verses 
which Mr, Shepherd has rescued from oblivion are well worth pre- 
serving; as, for instance, the “Songs of the Church, No, II.,” an 
excellent poetical parody of Shenstone’s— 
“T have found out a gift for my fair.” 
In the notes for Byron’s life, too (p. 423), there is a valuable hint 
(we do not recollect whether it is given in the life itself or not) that , 
should be read and pondered by any one who proposes to examine 
the evidence in Mrs. Stowe’s attack on the poet’s private life. Moore 
says: 

“The pride of personating every description of character, evil as well as 
good, influenced, as we have seen, but too much of his conduct. . . . To such 
a perverse length, indeed, did he sometimes carry this fancy for self-defama- 
tion, that if, as he himself in moments of depression supposed, there was any 
tendency to derangement in his mental faculties, on this point alone could it 
be pronounced to have showed itself. . . . I have known him, when a little 
under the influence of wine, as we have sat together after dinner, to fall 
seriously into one of these dark and self-accusing moods, and throw out hints 
of his past life and its deeds, with an air of mystery, designed evidently to 
evoke curiosity and interest. . . . I have little doubt that, to produce effect 
at the moment, there is hardly any crime so dark of which, in the excitement 
of this acting upon the imagination of others, he would not hint that he had 
been guilty; and it has sometimes occurred to me that the real secret cause 
of his lady’s separation from him, round which herself and her legal advisers 
have thrown such a formidable mystery, may after all have been nothing more 
than some dramatic trial of his own fancy and of her credulity, some inven- 
tion in the dramatic guise of confession of undefined horrors meant merely 
to mystify, his temptation to such tricks being increased by the precise char- 
acter of his hearer, but which the lady, unluckily for both, so little understood 
him as to take seriously.” 


4.—Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. By PETER 
Harvey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. x.-480. 


Mr. Harvey’s book is one of those which is sure to have what 
the French call a succes destime. It is written about a distin- 
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guished man by an intimate friend, contains what purports to be in- 
teresting or amusing anecdotes relating to him and his friends, and 
important hitherto unpublished reminiscences. Yet we have searched 
the book in vain for any indication that Mr. Webster was a great or 
even interesting person. We know that he was; but Mr. Harvey 
almost makes us doubt it. We cannot help asking ourselves, as we 
read Mr. Harvey’s prosing pages, whether this is indeed the great 
Webster who argued the Dartmouth College case, who made the 
Ashburton treaty, and whose dispatches and speeches on matters of 
public law are not less authorities than the treatises of Grotius and 
Wheaton, or whether it is not rather some local political hack un- 
known beyond the bounds of his petty borough, whose fast-waning 
fame is fanned again into a temporary blaze as an excuse for the pub- 
lication of this volume. Mr. Harvey takes us through the statesman’s 
early years, exhibits him to us as a law-student, at the bar, in public 
life, in his intercourse with his contemporaries, and at home; gives 
us his traits of character, his religious thoughts and feelings, and even 
takes us into the confidence of his last moments and death-bed; and 
yet after all is done we know little more of Mr. Webster than before, 
and what is worse we know a great deal more of a person toward 
whom at the outset we entertained no unkind feelings, but for whom 
our regard diminishes in warmth with the growth of our acquaintance 
—we mean the author. The book might be called “ Webster’s Remi- 
niscences of Harvey,” so certainly and so minutely does it make us 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the latter. Not that it is an 
egotistic book; far from it. Mr, Harvey’s abasement of himself in 
the presence of his idol is profound; but there are certain qualities 
of his which shine through his modesty, and will not let us have any 
peace. As his tale goes on, we feel that there is being photographed 
upon our mind’s eye an image not of Webster, but of Harvey him- 
self, the devout biographer worshiping his great friend, but worship- 
ing him without knowledge, and wholly misunderstanding and mis- 
representing him. Many of. his reminiscences would have been better 
not remembered, some of his anecdotes not told. 

There are, of course, stories worth telling. Often Mr. Harvey 
catches a gleam of Mr. Webster’s humor, and reproduces it faith- 
fully; as (ina small way) in the case of the nicknames he was in the 
habit of giving his favorite fowling-pieces, the “ Learned Selden” and 
the “‘ Wilmot Proviso;” and here and there we find something with 
regard to public matters, or the practice of his profession, which 
deserved a memorandum, For instance, we may mention the curious- 
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ly-verified prophecy made after he had failed to receive the nomina- 
tion at Baltimore (in 1852), looking forward to the ruin of the Whig 
party, declaring that its downfall had begun when it began to take 
“available” instead of well-qualified men as candidates; that Gen- 
eral Scott would not receive the electoral vote of six States; that 
Pierce would be elected, and that after the 4th of November the 
Whig party would cease to exist. 

Again, Mr. Harvey unwittingly now and then reveals Mr. Web- 
ster’s failings in a curious way; the following extract from a letter 
we should hardly have expected to find carefully preserved by a 
sincere admirer of Mr. Webster: 


“For my part, though I like the investigation of particular questions, I 
give up what is called the science of political economy. There is no such 
science. There are no rules on these subjects so fixed and invariable that 
their aggregate constitutes a science. I believe I have recently run over 
twenty volumes from Adam Smith to Prof. Dew; and, from the whole, if I . 
were to pick out with one hand all mere truisms, and with the other all the 
doubtful propositions, little would be left.” 


The passages which describe Webster’s advice to Mr. Harvey to 
vote for Pierce would have had light cast upon them by mention of 
the fact that his son Fletcher Webster retained his lucrative Federal 
office at the port of Boston under the incoming Administration, But 
Mr. Harvey’s services in detaching the Webster Whigs may be held 
to have deserved that recognition ; they were assiduous and success- 
ful. It is only just to this duller Boswell, who possessed at least 
the greatest of those qualities which aroused the enthusiasm of Car- 
lyle in the self-effacing and admiring biographer of Dr. Johnson, to 
say that his reserve is complete where he might have told so much, 
in respect to the chronic pecuniary straits which would have disclosed 
the weakness of his idol. 

The volume ends with a full report of the unveiling of Ball’s 
colossal statue of Webster in the Central Park of New York, an oc- 
casion remarkable by the orations of Mr. Evarts and Mr. Winthrop, 
and the absence of Webster’s most intimate friend now living, his 
only surviving literary executor and his biographer, the accomplished 
lawyer and publicist, Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, who divides with 
Rufus Choate and Edward Everett the honor, which Peter Harvey 
has so sadly missed, of being the faithful custodian of an exceeding 
and just fame. 
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ESSAI SUR LA LANGUE BASQUE. 


5.— Essai sur la langue basque, par Frangois Ribdry, professeur a 
Tuniversité de Pest. Traduit du hongrois, avec des notes com- 
plémentaires et suivi Pune notice bibliographique, par Julien 
Vinson. Paris, 1877, 8vo, pp. xxv.-158. 


Tue origin of this little book is somewhat curious. Ribiry is 
Professor of History, author of a number of historical books, and 
philologist only in connection with his historical studies. Having 
read Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte’s “ Langue Basque et Langues 
Finnoises ” (1862), which establishes analogies between the isolated 
mountain tongue of the Iberian Peninsula and the branch of lan- 
guages to which the Hungarian belongs, he studied the Basque in 
order to verify those conclusions, but arrived at a negative result. 
He communicated the fruits of his studies in an elaborate essay in two 
parts, published in 1866, in the leading philological periodical of his 
country, the Vyelotudomdnyi Kdzlemények (“ Linguistic Reports ”). 
M. Vinson, a scholar devoted to Basque studies, heard of the exist- 
ence of the Hungarian professor’s production, obtained it, and, in 
order to possess himself of its contents, mastered the entirely un- 
known language in which it was written; and he now lays it before 
a wider public in a faithful translation, to which are added a preface, 
notes, and a large bibliographical index, The original essay em- 
braces a rather brief but interesting introduction, on the relation of 
the Basque language to others, and a grammar, the bulk of which, 
owing to the character of the subject, is devoted to the verb. The 
translator’s preface enlarges on the contents of the introduction, and 
the notes contain both supplementary matter and corrections of 
statements by the author considered erroneous. Both fully agree in 
rejecting the Finnic theory, while the translator also speaks dispar- 
agingly of the speculations representing the Basques as the special 
descendants of the ancient Iberians. Both leave the Basque lan- 
guage in entire isolation, as an idiom sui generis, such as are, accord- 
ing to Ribary, also the Lesghian, and other tongues of the Caucasus, 
by some pretended to be of Finnic origin. The latter admits, how- 
ever, that there are some traits discoverable both in Basque and in 
the langues of the Caucasians, which point to some early contact 
with Finnism, the domain of which may have extended in prehistoric 
times “all over those vast regions bounded by the Finnish Peninsula 
and the strait of Messina, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Altai Moun- 
tains.” 
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6.—The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country-House. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co, 1878. 


Ir we were to be told that the first novel of a young Oxford 
graduate dealt with the deepest social, religious, and political prob- 
lems; that it had no plot whatever; that its chief characters were 
Tyndall, Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and others under thin 
disguises; that the action was confined to forty-eight hours in an 
English country-house by the sea; that the whole aim of the book 
was to give an accurate reflection of the doubts which serve our 
generation for beliefs, to exhibit in their nakedness the ideals which 
we are striving for,and to weigh these in a just balance—if one were 
to be told these bald facts and no more, the safe inference would be 
that such a book was an absurdity and its author a madman, 

This would be the safe inference of the experienced reader of 
novels, and it would be based on an almost limitless induction, but 
like all safe judgments it would except the unusual. The element 
omitted is the spark of genius. 

In Book I. we find a party of friends about to come down to din- 
ner at the country-house of Otho Laurence, a young Englishman of 
wealth and of high intelligence, who “not being humble enough to 
despair of himself, was by this time taking to despair of his century.” 
Laurence’s old friend Leslie finds him in the library with a pile of 
menu cards in his hand, on which, indeed, the order of dinner was 
written, but which held blank spaces to be filled with a menu of the 
conversation. A company so mixed in its elements required a little 
judicious guidance to bring out its best points and its personal flavors, 
“What is the Aim of Life?” was chosen to go with the soup. 
“ About what do we know less or talk more? There is a sphinx in 
each of our souls that is always asking us this riddle; and, when we 
are lazy or disappointed, we all of us lounge up to her and make 
languid guesses,” 

We need a mere glance at the guests who were to enjoy the menu 
of which the first question was as to the Aim of Life, and on which 
“The Future” came with the entremets. We have named, already, 
some of them, disguised here under the name of Mr, Storks (Hux- 
ley), Herbert (Ruskin), Luke (Arnold), and others no less well known, 
who will soon be detected by the ingenious reader. We have types 
of women most cleverly drawn, in surprisingly few words. These, 
with Leslie, who is a cynic, which he defines to be “a kind of in- 
verted confessor, perpetually making enemies for the sake of what 
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he knows to be false,” and a disagreeable and talented young 
materialist who out-Herods Comte and is a chosen Philistine—these, ~ 
and a few others, make up the tale of the guests. And these in- 
congruous elements suddenly fall a-talking on the Aim of Life. 

“The Aim of Life is progress,” says the Comtist, and “ progress 
is such improvement as can be verified by statistics, just as education 
is such knowledge as can be tested by examinations.” Could any- 
thing be more delicious than this bit, said, be it remembered, into 
the ear of Ruskin? Here is another: “Think, too, of that flower of 
Christian civilization, the innuendo. That is simply the adroit say- 
ing under difficulties of what, but for Christianity, every one would 
have taken for granted.” Again, “ What is life itself?” .... 

It is hardly necessary to say that no definite conclusions are 
reached, such as would be of use in a Kindergarten, for example. 
“The New Republic” is in many ways a modern prose Faust. The 
same questionings are there, but they are not fierce and wild as with 
Faust. 


“Was man nicht weiss, das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man weiss, kann man nicht brauchen.” 


Here they are such as one may hear from one’s next neighbor at 
dinner, if one chooses to ask. The fierceness of Faust’s questions was 
a hopeful sign, but the apathy of these justifies the melancholy pes- 
simism of our generation. 

“The New Republic” is an extraordinary first attempt, and shows 
nothing of the tyro, except a marvelous freshness and vigor. It 
seems that few things are too much to expect from the same hand. 


7.—Gerrit Smith: a Biography. By Ocravivs Brooxs Frorta- 
incuaM. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 12mo, pp. 381. 


WE have read this book with some amusement ; not that there 
was anything very entertaining in the life and opinions of the anti- 
slavery protagonist to whom it is devoted, but because of the extraor- 
dinary difficulty which the author seems to have experienced in 
making a eulogistic life out of the materials at his hands. Between 
the lines we can see that Mr. Frothingham is always conscious that 
to the great mass of readers the traits of character which he recalls 
and describes will be given quite different names from those which 
he applies, and he is continually engaged in a struggle with the 
English language and his own conscience in consequence. There 
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does not to us seem to be any great difficulty in understanding what 
sort of a man Gerrit Smith was. A rich landed proprietor, belong- 
ing to a family of much local consequence, but of little real promi- 
nence except from its wealth; possessed of a good deal of natural 
ability (the feat of arguing and winning a fugitive-slave case, per- 
formed by any one not a lawyer, must be regarded as strong evi- 
dence of this), and a great desire to benefit his kind, he, early in 
life, was placed in a position of such superiority to all his associates 
and acquaintances, that he developed an unbounded conceit, by 
means of which he rapidly persuaded himself that, without further 
preparation, he was qualified to instruct the world on any subject 
that it was worth while to discuss. This he accordingly proceeded 
to do during the remainder of his life; and as he was really sincere, 
and identified himself with a great cause, he ended by persuading 
a large number of people that he was really a Heaven-sent coun- 
selor. But whenever he actually descended to the ordinary fields 
of human activity (outside of business affairs, for which he inherit- 
ed an aptitude), he invariably made confusion worse confounded. 
Witness his scheme of negro colonization ; his career in Congress ; 
his proposal for a national “‘ police,” to be composed of the best and 
most enlightened citizens, as a substitute for the army. Looking 
over his various professions of faith, there is hardly any conceivable 
plan for the improvement of the human race, that experience shows 
to be wildly visionary and impracticable, that did not at one time or 
other meet his cordial approval. He was in favor of agrarianism, 
opposed to the whole system of property recognized in Anglo-Saxon 
countries ; he longed for woman-suffrage, believed in the abolition 
of dram-drinking by law ; he maintained that slavery was not recog- 
nized by the Constitution of the United States ; he insisted on the 
abolition of custom-houses ; his social and political faiths were a 
bundle of flagrant absurdities. We should have expected a friendly 
biographer to pass lightly over the eccentricity which induced Mr. 
Smith to believe himself to be right on all these points, and all the 
rest of the world wrong; but no, Mr, Frothingham reproduces all his 
most crazy schemes at length, and even appears to gloat over them, 
although we do not understand that he considers them to have been 
practical. A biographer must be filled, of course, with an interest 
in his subject, but it surely ought not to lead him to the point of 
making his subject ridiculous. 
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8.—Creed and Deed. A Series of Discourses. By Frtix Apter, 
Ph. D. New York: Published for the Society for Ethical Cult- 
ure, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 12mo, pp. iv.—243. 


Tue lectures contained in this volume have been published at the 
request of the society before which they were delivered. They treat 
of a great variety of topics, religious and ethical, and as a whole 
make up the religious “ platform” of the author and the society. This 
may be summed up in a few words. Dr. Adler is a liberal thinker of 
great learning and enlightenment, and endowed with a good deal 
of the fervor which marks the foreordained priest. Liberality, free- 
dom from prejudice, and learning, have all combined in his case, as in 
so many others, to drive him beyond the fold of recognized religious 
faiths, and to substitute in his mind, for the commonly professed dog- 
mas, a negative or skeptical attitude as to what are usually consid- 
ered the most essential and cardinal of religious points. Immortal- 
ity he can more easily discredit than believe ; the efficacy of prayer as 
commonly understood he cannot admit ; the existence of another world 
of any kind he finds no actual evidence for—we are not attempting to 
indicate in any more than the most general way his position—and, 
thus cut off from all sympathy with existing forms of religion, he en- 
deavors to find some new field in which the spirit of man, freed from 
the superstitions and errors of the past, can evolve a new and true 
faith. This he finds in morality; in deed as opposed to creed. Mo- 
rality has, he says, in the past furnished all the solid basis for reli- 
gion. ‘The rest was mere form, and observance, and rite. Now the 
time has come to throw these aside,and devote ourselves to the es- 
sence, to abandon religion, and cling in the future to morality. There 
is, it will be seen, a close resemblance if not absolute identity between 
this view and that taken by Matthew Arnold; and it is expounded 
with much zeal, and in a very interesting manner, in the present vol- 
ume. The difficulty with it, of course, is that it substitutes for re- 
ligion something that to most persons is no substitute at all, because 
it does not appeal to the same feelings, The suggestion that morality 
may take the place of religion is founded upon the assumption that 
the longing for another life, the desire to worship Omnipotent Power, 
and to obtain remission of sins (to take some of the most elementary 
religious feelings), has died out in most human minds. But in 
any minds, so devoided of their religious sentiments, it is clear that 
morality, whether egotistic morality, founded on the desire for self- 
improvement, or philanthropic morality, founded on the desire to 
benefit our fellow-creatures, cannot take the place of them. The 
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two things are radically and essentially different. We might as 
well propose that food should be substituted for water to relieve 
thirst ; and that, too, after assuming at the outset that no thirst 
exists. Morality, or the endeavor to do good and avoid evil, is 
generally, in practice, recognized as something wholly distinct from 
the religious sentiment, and we never confound, for a moment, the 
religious with the moral character in our friends or acquaintances, 
though, of course, they are frequently united in the same persons. 
We do not mean to question the fact, provided religion dies out 
from the world, that morality is the only sentiment left on which to 
base any scheme of life. This is undoubtedly true, but it does not 
seem to us that this is what Dr. Adler looks forward to. He rather 
regards morality as a new and higher form of religion, which will 
bring to its support most of those feelings and aspirations which re- 
ligion now rests upon. This is almost ex vi termini impossible. 
We cordially advise all those who are interested in these deeply- 
important topics to examine Dr. Adler’s lectures whether agreeing 
with him or not. No one can read the book without being interest- 
ed and improved by it, as the author brings to the discussion ripe 
scholarship, keen interest, and warm sympathy. 


9.—Field-Paths and Green Lanes. Being Country-Walks chiefly in 
Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennrnes. Illustrated with 
Sketches by J. W. Whymper. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1878. 12mo, pp. xiv.-293. 


Wa kre, as Mr. Jennings truly says in his preface, is the best 
of all known means of getting from one place to another—provided 
the country in which the traveling is to be done is an interesting 
one. We confess to agreeing with him much less in the advice he 
gives on another point—that care should be taken to avoid all com- 
panions save a hand-book and a pocket-compass. To our minds, half 
the pleasure of country-walking depends on having a sympathetic 
and congenial companion. Walking alone is better, perhaps, than 
not walking at all ; but walking with a companion whose society is 
agreeable is simply the highest form of combined mental and physi- 
cal enjoyment that it is possible to get. 

Mr. Jennings is a writer perhaps better known in this country 
than in England, and his style is well adapted to a guide-book of this 
sort—which aims not at an exhaustive catalogue of routes and ob- 
jects of interest to the tourist, but at bringing to the notice of 
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worn and jaded “cits” little rambles in the country within easy 
reach of London, with a running account of the country, and talks 
with the inhabitants, illustrating their peculiarities. The introduc- 
tion of conversation serves to relieve the otherwise necessarily mo- 
notonous character of the descriptive writing, and to make the 
places seem more full of life and more natural than they otherwise 
would. Without being very original, or very different from a good 
many other books, Mr. Jennings’s volume is entertaining, and con- 
tains a great deal of information which those for whom it is in- 
tended will find really valuable. 


10.—Popular Astronomy. By Stwon Newcoms, LL. D., Professor 
U. S. Naval Observatory. With One Hundred and Twelve En- 
gravings and Five Maps of the Stars) New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1878. 8vo, pp. xvi.—566. 


Pror. Newcoms has undertaken to popularize the subject of 
astronomy in a manner which, we believe, has never been attempt- 
ed before—by an historical method of study. The book being in- 
tended for persons who are not mathematicians, he has conceived 
the idea that the best way to make astronomical science intelligible 
is to follow, with the individual, the path which the world as a 
whole has followed, familiarizing him first with the simple facts re- 
lating to the heavenly bodies, observable by a totally ignorant per- 
son or a child, and thence deducing the astronomical system, which 
at first seems to explain them ; then proceeding to examine the 
changes and modifications of this system, which a knowledge of the 
spherical form of the earth makes necessary ; then gradually taking 
in more and more until we reach the modern conception of the solar 
system and the universe. In this order we do not, at the outset, 
know anything about Kepler’s laws, or the attraction of gravitation. 
We begin the study as the shepherd kings of Chaldea may be sup- 
posed to have begun it ; and, gradually bringing to our aid step by 
step the stores of knowledge and generalization that have been accu- 
mulated since their time, we prepare our mind exactly as the mind 
of the human race was prepared for each new discovery—by what 
has gone before. This system has the great advantage of acquaint- 
ing us at one and the same time with the science and with the his- 
tory of its development, and shows us, what most people have a very 
faint conception of—that, since the earliest times, no important dis- 
covery in it has been made even by Newton himself, without the 
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aid of the knowledge given to the world by the discoverer’s pred- 
ecessors ; that Newton could not have existed but for Kepler, ner 
Copernicus but for Ptolemy. We may, with some hesitation, and 
in all deference to Dr. Newcomb’s judgment, suggest that he has 
made a little too much of his historical method, and has credited 
the student with the possibility of a too dense ignorance at the 
outset. Every child in modern times is born with—or at any rate 
acquires so early in life that we may say he is born with it—a knowl- 
edge of the sphericality of the earth, and of the diurnal revolution 
of that planet on which he lives, and even of the attraction of gravi- 
tation. This knowledge he cannot efface, and hence it rather re- 
quires an effort for him to imagine that the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies are real, that the sun goes round the earth, or that 
the earth is flat. On this account we believe it is easier for him to 
study astronomy in the light of the existing laws than by a quasi-his- 
torical method; and on this account we should be inclined to believe 
that Herschel’s well-known treatise, in which the other method is 
pursued, would in some respects be less difficult to the ordinary stu- 
dent than Dr. Newcomb’s. But we do not desire to express a posi- 
tive opinion on the point, which must, after all, be tested by ex- 
perience ; and the actual historical information contained in his book 
is so great that we should be inclined to hope the doubt might be 
settled in its favor. The experiment will, of course, be made. It 
is impossible to read ten pages of the work without seeing that it 
must make its way at once into schools and colleges all over the 
country. 

Dr. Newcomb has divided his book into four parts, only the first 
of which is devoted to this historical development. The second 
part is devoted to “practical” astronomy, or, in other words, to the 
description of telescopes, their history and uses, the method of 
measuring distances in the heavens, the motion of light, and the 
spectroscope. The third part treats of the solar system, and the 
fourth part of the stellar universe ; and here—in the discussion of 
the fascinating problems suggested by the known facts as to the 
constitution and probable origin of the heavenly bodies—will be 
found for most readers the principal attraction of the book. Here, 
we are glad to say, the author has avoided the danger—to which 
another distinguished popularizer of astronomy has frequently fall-- 
en a victim—of writing dogmatically or controversially upon dis- 
puted points. Wherever doubts exist, he states them, but does 
not, in such matters, ever allow himself to become a partisan. When 
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he can, he gives the views of eminent astronomers, allowing the 
student to gather from them the present condition of the study. 
For instance, on the subject of the physical constitution of the sun, 
he gives (page 265) the views of Father Secchi, of M. Faye, and of 
Professors Young and Langley, besides his own, pointing out that 
certain differences in these views on minor points “ are unavoidable 
in the investigation of so difficult a subject.” As a whole, the book, 
we have no hesitation in saying, is the most valuable of its kind yet 
produced in this country, if not in the world. 
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